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ALEXANDER he Great, 


r being my purpoſe to write the Lives f 
Alexander, — Ceſar by whom Pompey was 

deſtroyed, the multitude of their great Ac- 
tions afford rae ſo large a Field; that I were 
to blame if I ſhould. not by way of Apo- 


logy acquaint my Reader that I have choſen rather to 


Epitomize the moſt celebrated parts of their Story, 


| than to jnfiſt at large on every particular Circumſtance 


of it; eſpecially when I conſider my Deſign is not to 
write Hiſtories, but Lives. Neither do the moſt glo- 
rious Exploits always furniſh us with the cleareft Diſeo- 
veries of Virtue, or Vice, in Men; ſometimes a Mat- 
ter of leſs moment, an Expreſſion or a Jeſt, informs us 
better of their Manners and Inclinations, than the moſt 
famous Sieges, the greateſt . Encampments, or the 
bloodieſt Battles whatſoever, Therefore as Thoſe/who 
draw by the Life, are more exact in the Lines and Fex- 
tures of the Face, from which we may often collect 
the Diſpolitien of the * than in the other — 
„„ K 2 | . 
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4 The LIFE f 


of the Body: So I ſhall endeavour, by penetrating in- 
to, and deſcribing the ſecret Receſſes and Images of 
the Soul, to expreſs the Lives of Men, and leave their 
more ſhining Actions and Achievements to be treated 
OO EMI ˙⅛˙—L— AP: 
It is agreed on by all hands, that on the Father's 
fide Alexander deſcended from Hercules by Caranus, and 
from acus by Neoptolewus on the Mother's fide, His 
Father Philip being in Smothrace when he was young, 
fell in Love there with Olympias, with whom he was 
initiated in the religious Ceremonies of the Country; 
and her Father and Mother being both dead, ſoon after, 
with the conſent of her Brother Arymbas, married her. 
The Night before the Conſummation of the Marriage, 
me dreamed that a Thunderbolt fell upon her Belly, 


Which kindled a great Fire, whoſe divided Flames diſ- 
perſed themſelves all about, and then were extinguiſhed, 


And Philip, ſome time after he was married, dreamed 
that he fealed' up his Wife's Belly with a Seal, whoſe 
Impreſſion, as he fancied, was the Figure of a Lion, 
Some interpreted This as a Warning to Philip to look 


narrowly to his Wife; but Ariſtander of Telmeſſus con- | 


Fidering how unuſual it was to ſeal up any thing that 


Was empty, aſſured him the Meaning of his Dream 


Was, that the Queen was with Child of a Boy, who 
would one day prove as ſtout and courageous as a Lion, 
Not long after a Dragon was obſerved to lie cloſe by 
Olympias while the ſlept; upon which Philip's Aﬀec- 
tion to her ſenſibly abated : For whether he feared her 
as an Inchantreſs, or thought ſhe had Commerce with 
ſome God, and ſo looked on Himſelf as unequal to 


ſuch a Rival, he was ever after leſs fond of her Con- 


verſation. Others fay, that the Women of this Coun- 
try having always been extremely addicted to perform 
the Enthvuſiaftick Ceremonies of Orpheus and Bacchus, 
upon which account they were called Clodones and Mi- 
E mallones) did in many things imitate the Edonian and 
Thratian Women about Mount Hæmus, from whom 
the word Fgnrxdev ſeems to be derived, ſignifying 
e e ee ee ee ſuperfluous 
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ALEXANDER 5 
ſuperfluous and over-curious Sacrifices : And that Olym- 
2p zealouſly affecting theſe Fanatical and Enthufiatick 

aſpirations, to perform them with more barbarick 
Dread, was wont in the Dances proper to theſe Cere- 
monies, to have great tame Serpents about her, which 
ſometimes creeping out of the Ivy, and the Myſtick 
Fans, ſometimes winding themſelves about the ſacred 
Spears, and the. Womens Chaplets, made a dreadful 
Spectacle to Thoſe who beheld them. OP 

Pbilip after This Viſion ſent Cheron of Megalopolis 
to conſult the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, by which he 
was commanded to ſacrifice to, and moſt reſpectfully 
adore Jupiter Hammon above all other Gods; and was 
told he ſhould one day loſe that Eye with which he 
preſumed to peep through the Chink of the Door, 
when he ſaw the God in the form of a Serpent ſo fa- 


miliar with his Wife. Eratoftbenes ſays, that Olympias 


when ſhe brought Alexander on his way to the Army 
In his firſt Expedition, told him in 2 the Secret 
of his Birth, and exhorted him to behave himſelf with 
Courage ſuitable to his divine Extraction. Others 
again affirm, that ſhe wholly declined this Vanity, and 
was wont to. ſay, Will Alexander never leave makin 
Juno jealous of me? TG. on 
: W was born the fixth of June, (which Month 
the Macedonian, call Lons ] the ſame day that the Tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus Was burnt ; upon which occa- 
on Hegeſas of Magnefia has an Expreflion ſo mean 
and cold, as might have extinguiſhed the Flames : Dig- 


na, ſays he, deſerved to have ber Temple burnt, for 


leaving the care of it to play the Midwife at the Birth 
0 „ car All the Prieſts and Soothſayers who 
happened to be then at Epheſus, looking upon the Ruin 
of this Temple to be the Forerunner of ſome other 
Calamity, ran about the Town, beating their Faces, 
and crying, That Day bad brought forth ſemetbing tbat 
would prove fatal and deſtructive to all Aſia. Philip 
had. juſt taken Potidza, when he received theſe three 
Melfoges on the ſame Day: That Parmenio had over- 
= A 3 thrown 
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brown the Illyrians . in a great Battle; that his Race- 
Horſe had won the Courſe at the Olympick Games ; and 
that his Wife was brought to bed of Alexander ; with 
which being extremely pleaſed, as an addition to his 
| | Satisfaction, the Diviners aſſured him, that a Son whoſe 


_— 
p 2 LY * 
4 
* 


Birth was accompanied with three ſuch Succeſſes, could 
1 not fail of being invincible. 
The Statues that moſt reſembled Alexander were 

Thoſe of Lyſippus, by Whom alone this Prince would 

ſuffer his Image to be made. Many of his Scholars 
and Friends endeavoured to copy after it, but None of 
them ever came up to Lyſppus, who expreſſed the In- 
| clination of his Head a little on one fide towards his 
* Jeft Shoulder, and his melting Eye, with incomparable 
(| exatneſs. But Apelles, who drew him with Thun- 
1 derbolts in his Hand, made his Complexion browner 
and darker than it was naturally, for he was fair, hav- 
Ing a mixture of Ruddineſs chiefly in his Face, and up- 
on his Breaſt, Ariſtorenus in his Memoirs tells 
that an admirable Scent proceeded from his Skin, and 
that his Breath and Body all over was ſo fragrant, as to 
perfume the Cloaths which he wore next him; the 
cauſe of which might probably be the hot and aduſt 
. Temperament of his Body: For ſweet Smells, as Theo- 
1 Pbraſtus conjectures, are produced by the concoction of 
A moiſt Humours by Heat, which is the reaſon that thoſe 
1 Parts of the World which are drieſt and moſt burnt up, 
'q afford Spices of the beſt kind, and in the greateſt quan- 
1 tity; for the Heat of the Sun exhauſts the ſuperfluous + 
1 Moiſture, which floats as it were upon the Surface of 

| 
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1 the Body, and generates Putsefaction. And this hot 
14 Conſtitution, it may be, rendered Alexander ſo addifted 


Dy 


| | to drinking, and fo cholerick. fi 
Fl | His Temperance, as to 'the Pleafures of the Body, 2 
1 was apparent in him in his very Childhood, being with 1 
95 3 - much difficulty incited to them, and always uſing them 7 


5 with great moderation: Tho' in” other things he was 4 
| extremely eager and vehement. In his love of Glory, tl 


and the purſuit of it, he ſhewed a ſolidity of Jedgnent hi 


128 


| and Magnanimity far above his Age; for he neither 


ſought nor valued it upon. every ſlight occafion, as his 
Father Philip did, (who affected to ſhew his Eloquence 
almoſt to a degree of Pedantry, and took care to have 
the Victories of his Racing Chariots at the Olympik 
Games engraven on his Coin :) but when he was asked 
by Some about him, whether he would run a Race in 
the Olympick Games, (for he was very ſwift-footed) he 
anſwered, He would, if be might bave Kings to run 


with bim. It is evident that he had no Opinion of 
the Arblerick Exerciſes; for though he often appointed 
7 Prizes, in which not only Tragedians and Muſicians, 
Pipers and Harpers, but Rapſodiſts alſo trove to outvie 
one another, and delighted in all manner of Hunting 
and Cudgel-playing, yet he never gave any encourage- 
ment either to playing at Fiſty-cuffs, or that Sport in 


which all Weapons were to be made uſe of. While he 


was yet very young, he entertained the Ambaſſadory 
from the King of Pera, in the abſence of his Father, 
and charmed them with his Politeneſs, and omg 
in Converſation ; but they were taken with nothing 

much as the Queſtions he asked them, which were far 


from being childiſh or trifling; for he enquired of them 


the length of the Ways, the Paſſages into Aſia, the 
Character of their King, how he carried himſelf to his 
Enemies, and what Forces he was able to bring into the 
Field; inſomuch that they were. truck with Adrairas 


tion of him, and looked upon the Diligence and ſo 
much fam'd Conduct of Philip, to be nothing in com- 
pariſon of the Forwardneſs and great Spirit that ap- 

ared ſo early in his Son, Whenſoever he heard PI- 
lis had taken any Town of Importance, or won any 
ſignal Victory, inſtead of rejoicing at it, he would in 
a deploring manner tell his Companions, that bis Fa- 

ther would anticipate every thing, and leave Him and 
Them no opportunities of performing great and illuſtrious 
Actions. For being more addicted to Virtue and Glory, 
than either to Pleaſure or Riches, he eſteemed all that 
he ſhould receive from his Father, as a diminution and 
8 l prevention 


3 w IE of 
revention of his own future Achievements; and would 
Fave choſen rather to ſucceed to a Kingdom involved in 
Troubles and Wars, which would have afforded him | 
frequent Exerciſe of his Valour, and a large Field of | 
Honour, than to One already flouriſhing and ſettled, 
where he muſt lead an unactive Life, and be as it were 
buried in the ſordid enjoytnents of Wealth and Luxury, 
The care. of his Education (as it mnch im rhe | 
was committed to a great many Præceptors and Tutors, | 
over whom Leonidas, a near Kinſman of Olympias, a 


Title of Præceptor, though a Charge of ſufficient Ho- 
nour and Reputation, becauſe of his Dignity and Rela- | 
tion, was called Alexander's Foſter- father and Gover- 
But He who took upon him the Place and Name 
F his Pedagogue, was Ly/imachus the Acarnanian, who 


bes, and Philip Peleus, was therefore well enough eſteemed 
and ranked in the next degree after Leonidas. gy 


_ Philonicus the Theſſalian brought the Horſe Bucepha- 
lus to Philip, offering to ſell him for thirteen Talents; ; 
but when they went into the Field to try him, they & 

und him ſo very vicious and unmanageable, that he 

ood up on end when they endeavoured to back him, 
and would not ſo much as endure the voice of any of 
rd Attendants : Upon whoſe diſlike, as they were 

ading him away as wholly uſeleſs and untractable, 
Alexander, who ſtood by, would not let them, ſaying 
What an extellent Horſe do they fs for want of adde 
and boldneſs to manage him ? Phi ip at firſt took no no- 
tice of what he ſaid; but when he heard him repeat 
the ſame thing, and ſaw he was troubled to have the 

. Horſe ſent away; Do you reproach, ſaid he to him, 

T boſe who are elder than yourſelf, as if You knew more, 


- * 


and were better able to manage bim than They ? Yes, re- 
plied he, <vith Thts wa could deal better than any 
1 body elſe. And if you do not, ſaid Philip, what wvill you 
forfeit for your Raſhneſs ? By Jove, ſaid Alexander, the | 

' *pbole 


* 


Man of an auſtere Temper, preſided: He declining the 


though he had nothing of worth to recommend him. 
ut- his luck to call Himſelf Pbænix, Alexander Achit- 


whole price of the Horſe, At This the whole Company 


fell a laughing; but as ſoon as the Agreement was 


made between them about the Money, he preſently ran 


to the Horſe, and taking hold of the Bridle, turned | 
him directly towards the Sun, having it ſeems obſerved 


he was diſturbed at, and afraid of the motion of his 
own Shadow: Then letting bim go forward a little, 
ſill keeping the Reins in his Hand, and ſtroking him 
gently, when he found him begin to be very brisk and 


2 fiery, he let fall his upper Garment ſoftly, and with 
gone nimble Leap ſecurely mounted him, and when he 
was ſeated, by little and little ſtraitned the Bridle, and 


curbed him without either ſtriking or ſpurring him. 


| Z Afterwards, when he perceived his dangerous Fury and 
Heat was abated, but yet not without great impatience 
to run, he let him go at full ſpeed, not only encou- 
' Fraging him with a commanding Voice, but prefling him 

forward alſo with his Heel, All who were preſent be- 
held this Action at firſt with filent Aſtoniſnment, and 
inward Concern: Till ſeeing him turn at the end of 


his Career, and come back rejoicing and triumphing 


for what he had performed, they All burſt out into ac- 
| Iclamations of Applauſe; and his Father weeping for 
Jioy, kiſſed him as he came down from his Horſe, and 
in his Tranſport ſaid, O my Son, look thee out a Kingdom 
ſegual to, and worthy of thy great Soul, for Macedonia 3s 
Ito little for thee... ee e 8 


After This, conſidering him to be of a Temper eaſy 
to be led to his Duty by Reaſon, but by no means to be 
compelled, he always endeavoured to perſuade, rather 
than to command or force him to any thing; and now 
looking upon the inſtitution and accompliſhment of his 
Youth, to be of greater difficulty and importance, than 
to be wholly truſted to . thoſe Maſters who only taught 
him Muſick, and other ſuperficial and vulgar Sciences, 
and to require, as Sopbocles ſays, _ 5 A 


I 


The Bridle, and the Rudder %; 


- 


10 R 
He ſent for Ariftotrle, the moſt knowing and celebrated 
Philoſopher of his Time, and rewarded him with a 
Munificence proportionable to, and becoming the Care 
de took to inſtruct his Son. For he repeopled his na- 
tive City Stagira, which he had cauſed to be demoliſhed 
a little before, reftored all the Citizens who were in 
Exile or Slavery, to their Habitations, and aſſigned 
them Nympbæum for their Studies and Exerciſes, neat 
the Town of Mieza, where to this very day they 
ſhew you Ariſtotle's Stone Seats, and the ſhady Walks 
which he was wont to frequent, It appears that Aex- 


ander received not only the Rules of Morality and Po- 


licy from him, but thoſe more abſtruſe and ſolid parts 
of Learning, going by the peculiar Names of Acroama- 
ticks, and 7 065 and which are never communi- 
cated to the Vulgar, For when he was in Afa, and 
heard Ariſtotle had publiſhed ſome Treatiſes of that 
kind, he wrote to him with great Freedom in the be- 


half of Philoſophy, in this manner: Alexander to Ari- 


ſtotle, greeting. You have not done wwell to publiſh your 
Books of Actoamaticks, or ſele& Knowledge, for S 
is there now toberein I can ſurmount Others, if thoſe 


things in which I have been particularly inſtructed by you, 


be laid open to All ? For my part I aſſure you, I bad ra- 
ther excel Others in the knowled$e of nd? ts excellent in 


its kind, than in the extent of my Power and Dominion, i" 
Farewel. Ariſtotle, to appeaſe and comply with this 4 
noble Ambition of Mexander, anſwered him, that thoſe 

Treatiſes which were his Metaphyficks, were indeed 


publiſhed, but not plainly expoſed to every Body's Ca- 


city. For to ſay truth, they are written in ſuch 4 


ſtyle, that they are only an uſeful and inſtructive Syſ- 
tem to Thoſe, who have been already long converſant 
In that ſort of Learning. Doubtleſs it was to Ariftorle's 
Precepts that he owed the Knowledge and Skill he had 


Not only in the Theory, but likewiſe in the Practice of 


Phyfick : For when any of his Friends were fick; he 
would often preſcribe 'them their courſe of Diet, and 
| Medicines proper to their Diſeaſe, as we may find in his 


» 


Epiſiles, .- 
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ALEXANDER 11 


tles. He was naturally a great Lover of all kind 
Learning, and mightily addicted to Reading, but the 
Care Book he delighted in moſt was Homer's Thad, which he 
> na- eſteemed as an ea Inflitution, and perfect Stare- bouſe 
liſhed l military Virtue and Knowledge, He always had wi 
re in bim that Edition which had been corrected for him by 
iened I Ariforle, which Oneficritus informs us be laid with his 
near Dagger every Night under his Pillow. When he 2 
they in upper Alia, where he cou'd not be ſo eaſily ſuppli 
Valks with Books, he ordered Harpalus to ſend him Same; 

Alexs who furniſhed him with Pbiliſtus' s Hiſtory, a mw 


d Pos many of Euripides, Sopbocles, and A ſchylus his Trages 
parts | dies, and ſome Dithyrambick Hymns compoſed, by Te- 
ma- (eſtes and Philoxenus, For a while he loved and cheriſhed 
muni- 4 7 otle no leſs, as he was wont to ſay Himſelf, than 
z, and e had been his Father, giving this Reaſon for it, 
that 1 as the One bad giuen him to Live, be wvgs taught 
e be- bow te live Well by the Other, But afterwards having 
o Ari- ſome miſtruft of him, yet not ſo far as to do him any 
you Prejudice, his Familiarity and friendly Kindneſs. to him 
<vhat abated ſo much, as to make it evident he was very in- 
f thoſe if Lifferent to him. However his violent Thirſt after, and 
by yon, oo for Learning, which m_ A. and ſtill grew 
id ra- = with him, never decayed ; by his Vene- 
lent in ration of Anaxarchus, by the Pre nt of fifty Talents 


which he ſent to \Xenocrates, and his particular Gre 


NInions | 


h this and Efteem of Dandamis and Calanus. 

t thoſe When Philip went in an Expedition againſt the By. 
indeed Lantines, he left Alarander, then ſixteen V ears old, 

s Ca- Lieutenant in Macedonia, I the charge of his 
ſuch a (Great Seal to Him; who not to ſit idle, reduced the 
ve Syſ- ({Rebellious  Medarans, and having taken their chief 
verſant [own by Storm, drove out the barbarous Inhabitants, 
iſtotle's nd planting a Colony of ſeveral Nations in their room, 
he had ealled the Place after his on Name Mlexandropolis, At 
tice of che Battle of Charonæa, which his Father fought againſt 
ck, he The Greans, he is ſaid to have been the firſt Man that 
et, and my thip Thehbans facred Band. And even in My 
in his 3 


Epiſtle. E Cpbiſus, 
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Cepbiſus, which the Country People called Alexander mT 
Oak, becauſe his Tent was pitched under it, And not a 
far A ate cd de the Graves of the Macedonians, in 
who fell in that Battle. This early Bravery made Phi- n 
tip fo fond of him, that nothing pleaſed him more, pro- 
than to hear his Subjects call Alexander their King, nd 
while they allowed Himſelf no other Title than That Him 
of their General. For 
© But the Diſorders of his Family, chiefly * by to t 
his new Marriages, and extravagant Loves, (the whole 
Kingdom being ſoon. in a manner imbroiled by the Wo- f 
men) raiſed many Quarrels, and great Breaches between he 
them, which the Il|-nature of Olympias, a Woman of 
à jealous and implacable Temper, ſtill made wider by 
exaſperating Alexander againſt his Father. Among the\$o f 
reſt, this Accident contributed moſt to their falling out, he d 
At the Wedding of Cleopatra, whom Philip in his Do- 
tage had married, the being much too young for him, 
her Uncle Attalus in his Cups defired, the Macedonian: 
would implore the Gods to give them a lawful Succeſſor? 
to the Kingdom by his Neice. This nettled Alexander 
fo, that throwing one of the Cups at his Head, You pen 
Villain, ſaid he, what am I then, a Baſtard? Philip) y £ 
taking Attalus's part, roſe up and would have ran his 
Son through; but by good Fortune for them Both, ſoa 
either his over-haſty Rage, or the Wine he had drank, nd 
made his Foot ſlip, ſo that he fell down on the Floor. 
At which Alexander moſt reproachfully inſulted over 
him: See there, ſaid he, the Man, wwho made fuch Pre- Itist 
parations to paſs out of Europe into Aſia, overturned in 
paſſing from one Seat to Another, After this inſolent lug 
Debauch, He and his Mother Olympias went from 
Court, and when he-had placed her 3 in Epirus, he Him- le 
ſelf retired into Ilyria. N. 
About this time Demaratus he Corinthian, an old : 
Friend of the Family, who had the freedom to 9 any 
thing among them without offence, coming to viſit Phr-@ulc 
lip, after the firſt Compliments and Embraces wereWanc 
* asked him, Whether the Gracians lived in 


Amity] V. 


ALEXANDER 13 
ity vith one another ? It ill becomes You, replied De- 


not maratus, to enguire after the State of Greece, who have 
ins, nοο , your own Houſe in ſo many Diſſenſions and Ca- 
bi- lamities. He was fo convinced by this ſeaſonable Re. | 


proach, that he immediately ſent for his Son home 
„end at laſt by Demaratus his Mediation prevailed wi 
Shim to return. But this Reconciliation laſted not long; 


For when Pexodorus, Viceroy of Caria, ſent Arifocritus 


by Mo treat a Match between his eldeſt Daughter and Phi- 
hole 's Son Arideus, hoping by this Alliance to ſecure his 
Vo- Aſſiſtance upon occafion ; Alexander's Mother and Some 
jeen ho pretended to be his Friends, preſently filled his 
off with Tales and Calumnies, as if Philip by this 
r by ſplendid Alliance, and confiderable Negotiation, intended 
the ſo ſettle the Kingdom upon Aridevs, To prevent This, 
out, he diſpatched one Theſſalus a Player into Caria, to diſ- 
Do-hoſe 7 ru to ſlight Aridæns, both as illegitimate, 
him, ind 2 Fool, and rather to accept of Himſelf for his 
nians$0n-in-law. This Propofition was much more agree- 
effor Able to Pexcdoras than the former. But Philip as ſoon 
ander I ever he was made acquainted with this Tranſaction, 
| You ent directly to his Son's Apartment, accompanied only 
þilip Wy Philotas, one of his moſt intimate Friends, the Son 


Parmenio, and there reproved him ſeverely, and. re- 
Poached him bitterly, that he ſhould be fo degenerate, 
Wd unworthy of the Crown he was to leave him, as 
© defire the Alliance of a mean Carian, who was at 
Sf but the Vaſſal of a barbarous Prince. Nor did this 
isfy his Reſentment, for he wrote to the Carinthiant, 
ſend Thefſalus to him in Chains, and baniſhed: Har- 
ſolent Wpius,, Nearchus, Phrygius, and Pralamy, his Son's Con- 
from Wents and Favourites, whom Alexander afterwards. re- 
Him- led, and raifed to great Honour and Preferment. 

| Not long after this, a Youth named. Pauſanias, be- 
z forcibly abuſed, not without the knowledge and 
nfent of Attalus and Cleopatra; When he found he 
zuld get no Reparation for his Diſgrace at Philip's 
waa 8 lay r and murdered him. 
e guilt of which Fact fell partly upon Olympras, 
e B * whe 


in old 
y any 
t Phi 
; were 
ed in 


Amity, 


complices of the Conſpiracy ſeverely, and was very an- 


was murdered, and ſucceeded to a Crown beſet on all 
ſides with many Dangers, and powerful Enemies. For n: 


 Thebans were ready to revolt, and held Correſpondenc 
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who is ſaid to have encouraged and exaſperated the en- = 
raged Youth to Revenge ; and partly upon Mexander | 
Himſelf, who when Pauſanias came and complained to | ®D 
him of the Injury he had received, repeated that Paſ- 

ſage to him out of Euripides's Medea, where it is "Nj 


The Bridal. Father, Bridegroom, and the Bride, | 
However he took care to find out and puniſh the acl Put 


gry with Olympias, for treating Cleopatra too inhumanlyſ 
in his abſence. 


Alexander was but twenty Years old when his Father 


not only the barbarous Nations that bordered on Mace- 


| donia, were impatient of being governed by any but 84 
their own native Princes; but Philip likewiſe, thougb The 


he had been ViRorious over the Græciam, yet for want 
of time to finiſh his Conqueſts, and ſettle his Affairs, 
had left all things in great Hurry and Confufion,} 
Wherefore Some would have perſuaded Alexander, to 
have given over all thoughts of containing the Graciani 
in their Duty by force of Arms, and rather to apply Paar 
himſelf to reduce the neighbouring Nations by gentle ,b 
means, and prevent Innovations in their very beginning. 
But he rejected this Counſel as weak and timorous, and 
looked upon it to be more Prudence to ſecure himſell 
by Reſolution and Magnanimity, than by ſeeming » 
truckle to Any, encourage All to trample on him : In 
purſuit of this Opinion, he kept the Barbarians auler 
by making a fudden Incurſion into their Country, as fail 
as the River Ifter, where he gave Syrmus King of the 


Triballians a conſiderable Overthrow. And hearing that. 


with the Athenians, willing to ſhew hlmſelf a Man, hd _ 
immediately marched through the Straits of Thermopyſſi w 
Ie, ſaying, That to Demoſthenes 2who had called 24 XY 
Child while be was in Illyria and the Country of che Tri 


— 
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s, & Youth while be was in Theſſaly, be would 
1 a Man before the Walls of Athens, 

When he came to Thebes, to ſhew how willing he 
vas to accept of their Repentance for what was paſt, 
e only demanded of them Phenix and Prothytes the 
authors of the Rebellion, and proclaimed a general 
Pardon to Thoſe who would come over to him, But 
when the Thebars, on the other fide, not only required 
Pbilotas and Arntipater to be delivered into their Hands, 
Fut alſo publickly invited All who would affert the Li- 
derty of Greece into an Aſſociation with them, he pre- 
Fently applied himſelf to make them feel the laſt Ex- 
Ftremities of War. The YWebans indeed defended them- 
elves with their Alacrity and Courage more than by 
heir Strength, being much out- numbred by their Ene- 
1 _ But when the Macedonian Garriſon ſallied out 


pon them from the Citadel, chey were ſo hemmed in 
4 Mn all fides, that Many of them fell in the Battle. 
Ehe City itſelf being taken by Storm, was ſacked and 
Fred, on purpoſe that fo ſevere an Example might ter- 
Fify the reft of Greece into Obedience, However, to 
| dlour his Vengeance, he gave out that he was forced 
d be ſo extremely rigorous, by the preſſing Complaints 
| Ind Accuſations of his Confederates the Phocians and 
1 So that, except the Prieſts, and ſome Few 
ho had heretofore entertained the Macedonians kindly 
It their Houſes, the Family of the Poet Pindar, and 
UF hoſe who were known to have oppoſed the Rebel- 
l on; all the reft, to the number of thirty thouſand, 
Pere poublickly fold for Slaves; ; and it is computed, | 
: "Mhat upwards of fix thouſand were put to the Sword. 
mont the other Calamities that befel this miſerable 
Tity, it happened that ſome Tbracian Soldiers having 
Slandered and demoliſhed the Houſe of an IIluſtrious 
Natron named Timoclea, their Captain, after he had 
Nin with her by force, to ſatisfy his Avarice as well as 
aft, asked her, if ſhe knew of any Money concealed 3; 
Ne which the readily anſwered, ſhe did, and bid him 
Pow her into a Garden, where the ſhewed him a 
| B 2 Ga... © 
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Well, into which ſhe told him, upon the taking of ay 
the City, ſhe had thrown what ſhe had of moſt value. 
The greedy Thracian preſently ſtooping down to view ht 
the place, where he thought the Treaſure lay, ſhe? 
came behind him and puſhed him into the Well, and 
then flung great Stones in upon him, *till ſhe had killed p 
him. After which, when the Soldiers led her away: 
bound to Alexander, her very Mien and Gate ſhewed 
her to be a Woman of Quality, and of a Mind no leſeſ 
elevated, not betraying the leaſt ſign of Fear or Aſto- 
niſkment. And when the King asked her, Who ſhef 
was, I am, ſaid ſhe, the Siſter of Theagenes, whe! 
fought the Battle of Chæronea with your Father Philip, g 
and fell there for the Liberty of Greece, Alexanderg 
was ſo ſurpriſed both at what ſhe had done, and whaty 
ſhe ſaid, that he gave Her and her Children full Libertyf 
to go whither they pleaſed. 
After This he received the Athenians into Fayour,j 
altho* they had ſhewed themſelves ſo much concerned 
at the Calamity of Thebes, that they omitted the Cele- 
bration of their Feſtivals, and entertained Thoſe who 
eſcaped with all poſſible Humanity, Whether in Thig 
he followed the nature of Lions, his Rage being already 
ſatisfied, or that after an Example of horrid Cruelty 
he had a mind to appear merciful, it happened well fore 
the Athenians : For he not only forgave them all pail 
Offences, but commanded them to look to their Af. 
fairs with Caution and Vigilance, upon this Conſidera- 
tion, That if He ſhould miſcarry in his Expedition 
They were like to be the Arbiters of Greece, Certais 
it is, that he often repented of his Severity to the The4 
&ans, and his Remorſe had ſuch influence on his Tem 
per, as to make him ever after leſs rigorous to 2 
Others. He imputed alfo the Murder of Clitus, whict 
he committed in his Wine, and the baſe unwillingneſMe 
of the Macedonians to follow him againſt the Indians 
(by which his Enterpriſe and Glory was left imperfectiſſe f 
to the Wrath and Vengeance of Bacchus, the ProteQoifok 
of Thebes, And it was obſerved, that whatſoever any 
| | Theban, 
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zeban, who had the good fortune to ſurvive this Vic- 
„ asked of him, he was ſure to grant, without the 


view ar | Difficulty. 

he Soon after This the Grecians being aſſembled in the 
L 4 rait of Peſaponneſus, declared their Reſolution of join- 
Hed! 


We with Alexander in the War againſt the Perſians, and 
Wade choice of Him for their General. While he ſtaid 
Were, many publick Miniſters and Philoſophers came 
m all Parts to vifit him, and congratulated his Elec- 
In: He had promiſed himſelf the ſame Compliment 
m Diogenes of Sinope, for he was then at Corinth; 
| t when ke found he took: little or no Notice of bim, 
d that he did not fo much as ſtir out of the Suburb 
cander led Cranium, where he reſided, Alexander went thi- 
 whater Himſelf to viſit him. Diogenes was lying on the 
ound basking himſelf in the Sun when Alexander 
me 3 to him; but when he ſaw ſo much Company 
rr him, be raiſed himſelf a little, and vouchſafed to 
eck upon Alexander; and when he kindly asked him, 
hether he wanted any thing; Yes, ſaid he, 7 would 
ve you fland from between me and the Sun, Alexander 
ſo affected at this Anſwer, and ſurpriſed at the 
zatneſs of the Man's Soul, who had taken ſo little 
Wtice of him, that as he went away, he told his Fol- 
ers who were laughing at the Moroſeneſs of the 
Wiloſopher, That if he wpere not Alexander, be could 
S to be Diogenes 
J Then he went to Delphi, to conſult Apollo concern- 
> the Succeſs of the War he had undertaken, and 
infippening to come at a time that was eſteemed unlucky, 
en it was unlawful to give any Anſwers from the 
acle, he ſent Meſſengers to deſire the Prieſteſs to do 
Office; but ſhe refuſing to comply, alledging that 
re was a Law to the contrary, he went up himſelf, 
| drew her by Force into the Temple, where tired 
d overcome with ſtruggling, My Son, ſaid ſhe, Thon 
t invincible, Alexander taking hold of what ſhe 
pke, declared he had received ſuch an Anſwer as he 
Wihed for, and that it was needleſs to conſult the God, 
B3 any 
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any further. Among other Prodigies that preceedel 
the March of his Army, the Image of Orpheus at Li. i 
bet bra, made of Cypreſs-wood, was ſeen to ſweat in 
great abundance, to the diſcouragement of Many. Bu vi 
Ariſtander told him, that far from preſaging any III to 
Him, it ſignified he ſhould perform things ſo important 
and glorious, as would make the Poets and Muſiciam 
of future Ages labour and ſweat to deſcribe and cele - 
brate them. | . 4 
His Army, by Their Computation who reckon mo- He: 
derately, conſiſted of thirty thouſand Foot, and five 
thouſand Horſe ; and Thoſe who make the moſt of it, #} 
ſpeak but of thirty four thouſand Foot, and four thou-" 
ſand Horſe. Ariftobulus ſays, he had not a Fund of! 
above ſeventy Talents for their Pay, nor more thank 
thirty days Proviſion, if we may believe Duris; and 
Oneſicritus tells us, he was two hundred Talents ia 
Debt. However narrow and diſproportionable the be- 
 ginnings of fo vaſt an Undertaking might ſeem to be, et 

yet he would not embark his Army, till he had in- 
formed himſelf particularly what Eftates his Friendi 
had to enable them to follow him, and ſupplied what 
they wanted, by giving good Farms to Some, a Village K. 
to One, and the. Revenue of ſome Borough or Port- 
town to. Another, So that when at laſt he had given 
away or engaged all the Crown-Tands, Perdiccas asked 
him hat be bad left for bimſelf; he replied, ) hin 
Hopes. You vill not then, ſaid Perdiccas, take it ill, ie „% 
e <vho are to ſhare with you in your Dangers, deſire toi 
ſhare with you in your Hopes alſo, and refuſed to accept 
the Eftate he had aſſigned to Him. Some Others of his 
Friends did the like; but to Thoſe who willingly re- 
ceived, or deſired aſſiſtancę of him, he liberally granted 
it, as far as his Patrimony in Macedonia would reach, 
which was all ſpent in thoſe Donations, | Tec 

With ſuch vigorous Reſolutions, and his Mind thus 
diſpoſed, he paſſed the Helleſpont, and at Troy ſacrificed! 
to Mifferva, and honoured the Memory of the Heroes Ban 
who were buried there, with ſolemn Funeral Libations : The \ 
Eſpecially} 
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ſpecially Achilles, whoſe Monunment he anointed, and 
with his Friends, as the ancient Cuſtom was, ran naked 
bout his  Sepulchre, and crown'd it with Garlands, 
Svithal declaring, how happy he eſteemed Him, in having 
while he lived, ſo faithful a Friend as Patroclus, and 
when he was dead, ſo famous a Poet as Homer to im- 
Wortalize his Actions. While he was viewing the reſt 
f the Antiquities and Curioſities of the Place, being 
Fold he es ſee Paris's Harp, if he pleas'd, he ſaid, 
He thought it not worth looking on, but be ſhould be glad 


five ſ ſee That of Achilles, with which be bad celebrated 
of it, be Glory and renowoned Actions of ſo many brave Men, 
hou- In the mean time Darius's Lieutenants had drawn. to- 
ad of ether a great Army, and lay encamped on the Banks of 
than he Cranicus. Here was in a manner the Door leading 
and put of Europe into Aſia, and Alexander was under a Ne- 


effity of forcing it open by an Engagement with the 


-Wnemy. The Depth of the River, with the Uneven- 
o be, eſs and difficult Aſcent of the oppofite Bank, which was 
d in- o be gained by main Force, was apprehended by Some; 
riendi nd Others were ſo ſuperſtitious, as to think it an im- 


what hroper time to engage, becauſe it was unuſual for the 
Kings of Macedonia to march with their Forces in the 
onth of But Alexander broke through theſe 


Port- 
given $cruples, telling them, they ſhould call it a ſecond May. 
asked And when Parmenio adviſed him not to attempt any 
J hing that day, becauſe it was late, he told them, That 
JL, e Sould diſgrace the Helleſpont, ſpould he fear the Gra- 
ſre to picus. And ſo without more ſaying, he immediazely 
accept ook the River with thirteen Troops of Horſe, and ad- 
is Fanced againſt whole ſhowers of Darts thrown from the 
y re-Sther fide, which was covered with multitudes. of the 
anted Enemy, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of the Ground 


Ind the rapidity of the Stream; ſo that this Action 
emed to have more of Rage and Madneſs in it, than of 
rudent Conduct. However he perſiſted obſtinately to 
rificed gain the Ford, and at laſt with much ado climbing up the 
Jerces Banks, which were very ſlippery by reaſon of the Mud, 
tions: he was fain to ming'e among the thickeſt of the Enemy, 
ecially} ; and 
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and fight Hand to Hand for a while, before he could dt 
bring his Men, who were endeavouring ſtill to paſs, into em 
any Order. They preſſed upon him with loud and war- 
like Outcries, and charging him cloſely with their Horſe, NU 
after they had broken and ſpent their Javelins, they fell on 
to it with their Swords. And Alexander being remarka- e 
ble for his Buckler, and a large Plume of excellent white 
Feathers on his Helmet, was attacked on all fides, yet 
eſcaped wounding, though his Cuiraſs was pierced by a . 
Javelin in a faulty place. And Rbeſaces and Spithridates, 
two Perſian Commanders, falling upon him at once, he 
with great Addreſs gave Spithridates the go-by, and 

pointed his Javelin with ſuch Force againſt Rheſures his 
Cuiraſs that it ſhivered in Pieces, whereupon he betook 
himſelf to his Sword. While they were thus engaged, . 
Spit hridates watching his Opportunity came up on one ſide th 
of him, and raifing himſelf upon his Horſe, gave him ſuch Rau 
a Blow with his Battle-ax on the Helmet, that he cut off 
the Creſt of it, with one fide of his Plume, and made 
ſuch a Gaſh, that the edge of his Weapon touched the te 
very Hair of his Head. But as he was about to repeat 
his Stroke, the Great Clitus prevented him, by running WM”? 
him through the Body with his Spear. At the ſame time a 
Alexander diſpatched Rheſaces with his Sword, While 
the Horſe were thus dangerouſly engaged, the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx paſſed the River, and the, Foot on each 
Side advanced to fight. But the Enemy hardly ſuſtain- 
ing the firſt Onſet, ſoon gave ground and fled, All but 
the Mercenary Græcians, who making a ſtand upon 
a rifing ground, defired Quarter, which Alexander, 
guided rather by Paſſion than Judgment, refuſed to grant, 
and charging them Himſelf firft, had his Horſe (not Bu- 
eepbalus but Another) killed under him. And this Ob- 
ſtinacy of his to cut off theſe experienced deſperate Men, 
coſt him the Lives of more of his own Soldiers, than all 
the Battle before, beſides Thoſe who were wounded. 
The Perſians loſt in the Battle twenty thouſand Foot, 


and two thouſand five hundred Horſe : On Alexanders Per 
gde, Ariſtobulus ſays there were not wanting above four f! 
| . and 
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Id thirty, of which nine were Foot, to eternize whoſe 
Memory he cauſed ſo many Statues of Braſs of Lyſip- 
ss hand to be erected: And that the Græcians might 
Þrticipate the fruits of his Victory, he ſhared the Booty 
Wong them, Particularly to the Athenians he ſent 


ka- ree hundred Bucklers, and upon all the reſt of the 
hite Foils he ordered this glorious Inſcription to be ſet: 
yet exanger the Son of Philip, and all the Græcians, except 
by a e Lacedzmonians, wen theſe from the Barbarians who 
ates, Mbabit Afia, All the Plate and Purple Garments, and 
he Whatever elle of any value he took from the Perſiant, ex- 
and pt à very ſmall quantity which he reſerved for Hime 
his Mf, he ſent as a Preſent to his Mother. mY 
ook This Battle ſoon made a great change of Affairs to 
ged, Wexander's Advantage: For Sardis itſelf, the chief Seat 
fide f the Barbarians Power in the Maritime Provinces, and 
ſach Hany other conſiderable Places, were ſurrendered to him g 
t off Wly Halicarnaſſus and Miletus ſtood out, which he ſoon 
nade Pok in by force, together with the adjacent Territories, 
| the Ifter which he was a little unſettled in his Opinion how 
peat proceed: Sometimes he thought it beſt to find out 
ning Marius as ſoon as be could, and put all to the hazard of 
time Mattle; another while he looked upon it as a more pru# 
Thile nt Courſe, to make an entire Conqueſt of the Sea» 
cede. Paſt, and not to ſeek the Enemy, till he was ſtrength» 
each ed by the Addition of the Wealth and Forces of thoſe 
ſtain- Frovinces. While he was thus deliberating what to do, 
U but W Happened that a Fountain near the City of Xanthus 


ÞÞ Lyc:a, of its own accord ſwelled over its Banks, and 
Prew vp a Copper Plate upon the Shore, in which was 
Igraven in ancient Characters, That the time wvould come 
t By. ben the Perfian Empire ſhould be deftroyed by the Grate 
Ob- Hans. Encouraged by this Accident, he proceeded to re- 
Men, ce the Maritime Parts of Cilicia and Phænica, and 
an all Þffed his Army along the Sea-coaſs of Pampbilia with 
nded. Ich expedition, that many Hiſtorians have deſcribed, 
Foot, ind extolled it with the height of Admiration, as if it 
-nder's Pere no leſs than a Miracle, and an extraerdinary Effect 
e four If Divine Favour, that the Waves which were wont to 

| 5 come 
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come rolling in from the Main, and hardly ever lean; 
fo much as the Beach under the ſteep broken Cliffs & 
any time uncovered, ſhould on a ſudden retire to af 
ford him Paſſage. Menander, in one of his Comedie: 
oy alludes to this pretended Miracle, when hf 
ays, 


Hou this reſembles Alexander's high | 
Exploits ? This Fellow of his own accord is here, 

Ai bim to wade the Sea, and be Il reply, 
Even That to him does paſſable appear. | 


Alexander himſelf, in his Epiſtles, mentions nothi 
unuſual in This at all, but ſays he went from Phaſeli 
and marched through the Straits which they call ti 
Ladders. At Phaſelis he ſtaid ſome time, and findir 
the Statue of TheodeFtes, who was then dead, ereCted | 
the Market-place, after he had ſupped, and drank pret! 
plentifully, he went and danced about it, and crowned 
with Garlands as it were in ſport ; thus after a gent 
and graceful manner honouring the Memory of | 
Friend, whoſe Converſation he had formerly enjoy: 
when he was Ariftorlz's Scholar, 75 
Then he ſubdued the P:fdians who made Head agait 
him, and conquered the Phrygians, at whoſe 'Chit 
City Gordium (which is ſaid to be the Seat of the ancie 
Midas) he ſaw the famous Chariot faſtened with Co 
made of the rind of the Cornel-Tree, which Whoſoen 
mould untie, the Inhabitants had a conſtant Traditio! 
that for him was reſerved the Empire of the Worl: 
Moſt are of Opinion, that Alexander finding himſelf ut 
able to untie the Knot, becauſe the ends of it w 
ſecretly folded up within it, cut it aſunder with | 
Sword: But Ariftobulus tells us it was eaſy for him | 
undo it, by only pulling the Pin out of the Beam wi; 
faſtened the Yoke to it, and afterwards drawing out t 
Yoke itſelf, From hence he advanced into Paph 
gonia and Cappadocia, both which Countries he ſoc 
reduced to his Obedience, and then hearing of tt 
death of Memnon, the beſt Commander Darius had up 
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Sea- „who, if he had lived, might have put 
S&reat ſtop to the Progreſs of his Arms, he was the ra- 
Er induced to carry the War into the upper Provinces - 
A. | 
p — was by this time upon his March from Suſa, 
confident, not only in the Number of his Men, 
uch amounted to fix hundred thouſand, but likewiſe 


es a Dream which the Magicians interpreted rather in 
ttery to him, than with any probability of Truth. 
dreamed that he ſaw the Macedonian Phalanx all on 
nothin, and Alexander waiting on him clad in the ſame 
Pba ſeliſ be which he uſed to wear when he was Aſgandes to 
call ti late King; after which going into the Temple of 
d findii us, he vaniſhed out of his fight, By this Dream it 
rected s manifeſt, in my Opinion, that the Gods deſigned to 
k preti w him the Illuſtrious Actions the Macedonians were to 
owned form; and that as He from an Aſgandes had arrived 
a genteſſ{Khe Crown, ſo Alexander ſhould come to be Maſter of 
of , and not long ſurviving his Conqueſts, conclude his 


enjoyeſſfe with great Glory and Reputation. Darius's Confi- 
| ace increaſed the more, becauſe Alexander ſpent ſo 


id againſſſÞch time in C:licia, which he imputed to his Cowar- 
fe Chi But it was Sickneſs that detained him there, 
e ancief@ich Some ſay he contracted by taking too much Pains, 
ith CorMhers by Bathing in the River Cydnus, whoſe Waters 


re exceeding cold. However it happened, none of his 
yſicians would venture to give him any Remedies, they 
Wught his Caſe ſo deſperate, and were ſo afraid of the 
nſure and Ill-will of the Macedenians, if they ſhould 
in the Cure; till Philip the Acarnanian conſidering 
with extreme Danger, and confiding in his Friendſhip, re- 
ed to try the utmoſt Efforts of his Art, and rather 
ard his own Credit and Life, than ſuffer him to periſh 
want of Phyfick, which he confidently adminiſtred to 
Papbiſin, encouraging him to take it boldly, if he defired a 
edy Recovery, in order to proſecute the War. At 
Ws very time Parmenio wrote to Alexander from the 
„mp, bidding him have a care of Philip, as one who 
- tis bribed by Darius to kill him, with great Sums of 

| Money, 
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Money, and a Promiſe of his Daughter in Martiag 
When he had peruſed the Letter, he put it under hi 
Pillow, without ſhewing it ſo much as to any of his mol 
intimate Friends. At the Hour appointed, Philip, 2 
tended by the other Phyſicians, came, into the Bed 
Chamber with the Potion he had prepared for the King 
who delivered Him the Letter to read, and at the ſam 
time ſwallowed the Potion with great Chearfulnefs an 
Intrepidity. This was an Encounter well worth bein 
preſent at, to ſee Mexander take the Draught, and Phi 
Ip read the Letter at the fame time, looking earneſt! 
upon one another, but with different Sentiments; fa 
Hexander's Looks were cheerful and open, a DemonfſtraP 
tion of his Kindneſs to and Confidence in his Phyſician) 
while the Other's were full of Surpriſe at the Accuſation 
appealing to the Gods to witneſs his Innocence, ſome hn 
times lifting up his Hands to Heaven, and then throw} 
ing himſelf down by the Bedfide, and beſeeching Alen 
ander to lay afide all Fear, and rely on his Fidelity. ThE" 
Medicine at firſt wrought ſo ſtrongly with him, that 
overcame his Spirits, and brought him ſo low that h 
Toft his Speech, and falling into a Swoon, had ſcarce an 
Senſe or Pulſe left; but ſoon after by Philips mean 
his Health and Strength returned, and he ſhewe 
himſelf in publick to the Macedonians, who were ili 
continual Fear and Dejection till they ſaw him abroal 
Again. : 8 8 11 = 
pere was at this time in Darius's Army a Maceds 
nian Fugitive, named Amyntas, one who was pretty wel 
acquainted with Alexander's Temper. This Man, whet 
he ſaw. Darius intended to fall upon the Enemy in tt 
Straits of an incloſed Country, adviſed him rather t 
Keep where he was, it being the advantage of a numer 
ous, Army to have Field-room enough, when it engage 
with a leſſer Force. Darius, inſtead of taking his Coun 
{1, told him he was afraid the Enemy would endeavoul 
to run away, and ſo Alexander would eſcape out of hi 
Hands, © That Fear, replied Amyntas, | is exedleſs, ff 
aſſure yourſelf that far from goading you, he ul mak 
a 
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Ty tt: F H the pred be can to 3 and is now queſtionleſs on 
der hit March towards you, But Amyntas's Counſel was te 
is moo purpoſe, for Darius immediately decamping, march- 
ip, ald into Cilicia, at the ſame time that Alexander advanced 
e Bei to Syria to meet him, but miſſing one another in the 
ing Night, they Both came back again. Mexander, mightily 
je ſam leaſed with the Accident, made all the haſte he could 

efs an o fight in the Straits, and Darius to recover his former 

\ bein Pround, and draw his Army out of fo diſadvantageous 


1d Phi 
arneft] 


Place : For now he began to-perceive his Error in en- 
aging too far into a Country, which by reaſon of the 


s; fie, the Mountains, and the River Pindarus running 
onſtra rough the midft of it, would neceſſitate him to divide 
yſiciauſiis Forces, render his Horſe almoſt unſerviceable, and 
aſationWly cover and ſupply the weakneſs of the Enemy. For- 


ne was not kinder to Ale ander in the Situation of the 
ace, than He was careful to improve it to his Advan- 
e: For being much inferior in numbers, to prevent 


, {6 


ig incloſed, he ſtretched his Right Wing much fur+ 
that Mer out than the Left of his Enemy's, and fighting there 


imfelf in the very foremoſt Ranks, put the Barbarians 
Flight, In this Battle he was wounded in the Thigh 
Darius, (as Chares ſays) with Whom he fought Hand 
Hand. But in the Account which he gave Antipater 
i the Battle; though indeed he owns he was run through 
e Thigh with a Sword, but not dangerouſly, yet he 
Ares no notice Who it was that wounded him. 
Nothing was wanting to compleat this glorious Vie- 
ry, which he gained at the Expence of above an hun- 
„, Wheied and tem thouſand of his Enemies Lives, but the 
Wicing the Perſon of Darius, who eſcaped very narrowly 
Flight. However having taken his Chariot and his 
erw, he returned from purſuing him, and found his 
en Men buſy in pillaging the Barbarians Camp, which 
; is exceeding rich; though Darius thinking it unſafe 
take the Field with too much Baggage, had left moſt 
ie behind at Damaſcus. But the Tent of Darius, 
Which was full of coſtly Furniture, and vaſt quantities of 
ul! malffold and Silver, they reſerved for Aeaander Himſelf, 
* 4 Vor. VI. | i whe | 
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| who after he had put off his Arms, went to bathe, ſaſh. 
ing, Let us now cleanſe and refreſh ourſelves after tier 
Toils of War, in Darius's Bath. Not ſo, replied one «te 
his Followers, but in Alexander's rather, for the Good; 
of the Vanquiſhed are and always ought to be reputed th 
Congueror's, Here, when he beheld the Bathing Veſlely 
the Water-pots, Vials, and Ointment Boxes all of Gol me 
curiouſly wrought, and ſmelt the fragrant Odours with; | 
which the whole place was exquiſitely perfumed, an go; 
from thence paſſed into another Apartment, large ahbe 
high rais'd, where the Bed, the Table, and the Entey 
tainment were perfectly magnificent, he turned to 'Thoe: ; 
about him, and in a kind of Tranſport told them, Th 
is to be a King indeed. But as he was going to Suppeſ os. 
Word was brought him that Dar:us's Mother and Witg 
and two unmarried Daughters, being taken among th 
reſt of the Priſoners, upon the fight of his Chariot ann; 
Bow, were all in Tears and Sorrow, imagining him of 
be dead. After a little pauſe, more touched with The bra 
Affliction than with his own Succeſs, he ſent: Leonatus ¶ me 
them to let them know Darius was not dead, and that th nc 
need not apprehend any ill Uſage from Alexander, wir C 
made War upon him only for Dominion ; and that the 
ſhould find themſelves as well provided for, as ever thq 
were in Darius's moſt flouriſhing Condition, when 
Empire was entire. This kind Meſſage could not but | 
very welcome to the Captive Ladies, eſpecially bei 
made good by Actions no leſs humane and generou:M ey 
For he gave them leave to bury whom they pleaſed We h 
the Perſians, and to make uſe of what Garments a 
Furniture they thought fit out of the Booty, He dim 7; 
niſhed nothing of their Equipage, or of the reſpect forn wa 
erly paid them, and allowed larger Penſions for the Id 
Maintenance, than ever they had before, But the brave 
and moſt Royal part of their Uſage was, that he treat: 
theſe Illuſtrious Priſoners according to their Virtue at 
their Quality, not ſuffering them to hear, or receive, 
ſo much as to apprehend any thing that was indecent, 
zo the Prejudice of their Honour. 80 that they ſeem: 
43 5 | e rath 
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ſenſible that be was mortal 5 withal affirming, that Wea, 


whom he called his Mother, and afterward created Queet 
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fame Letter he added, that be bad not ſo much as ſten, 9 
defired to ſee the Wife of Darius, no, nor ſuffered any bodj 
to ſpeak of ber Beauty before bim. He was wont to ſayj 
that Sleep, and the AH of Generation, chiefly made bull 
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rineſs and Pleaſure proceeded both from the ſame Frailt| 
and Imbecillity of human Nature, 82 

In his Diet he was moſt temperate, as appears, omit; 
ting many other Cireumſtances, by what he ſaid to A 


AQ by © 


of Caria. For when ſhe out of Kindneſs ſeat him everi 
day many curious Diſhes, and Sweet-meats, and woul 
have furniſhed him with ſuch Cooks and Paftry-men # 
were excellent in their kind: He told her, He vant: 
none of them, his Præceptor Leonidas having already give 
him the beſt, <chich were Night-marches to prepare bil 
for his Dinner, and moderate Dinners to create an th 
for Supper. And added, that be uſed to open — * 
the Furniture of his Chamber and bis Wardrobe, to fee 
his Mother had left bim any thing that was nice or ſup 
uon He was much leſs addicted to Wine than 

generally believed; That which gave People occafion 
think ſo of him, was, that when he had nothing elſe 
do, he loved to fit long, and diſcourſe, rather than drink 
and tell long Stories between every Glaſs. For wh 
his Affairs called upon him, he would not be detained 
other Generals often were, either by Wine, or Sle 
Nuptial Solemnities, Spectacles, or any other Diverſi 
whatſoever + A convincing Argument of which is, th 
in the ſhort time he lived, he accompliſhed ſo. many: 
ſo great Actions. When he was free from Employmet 
after he was up, and had ſacrificed to the Gods, he u 
to fit down to Dinner, and then ſpend the reſt of the D 
either in Hunting, or writing Memoirs, or compo 

Differences among his Soldiers, or Reading. In Marc 
that required no great haſte, he would practiſe Shootifif 
as. he went along, or to mount a Chariot, and alig 
from it in full ſpeed. Sometimes, for Sports ſake, 

Journals tell us, he would go a Fox-hunting, and Foy 
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, and when he came home, after he had bathed, and 
Ws anointed, he would call for his Bakers and chief 
Poks, to know if they had got his Supper ready in good 
er. He never cared to ſup till it was pretty late, and 
ils wonderful circumſpect at Meals, that every one who 
&& with him ſhould be ſerved alike. His talkative Humour, 
noted before, made him delight to fit long at Table, 
Ja then, though otherwiſe no Prince's Converſation was 
er more agreeable, he would fall into ſuch a vein of 
ſtentation, and ſoldierly Bragging, as gave his Flat- 
Wrers a great advantage to ride him, and made his beſt 
Fiends and Servants very uneaſy, For though they 
ought it too baſe to ſtrive who ſhould flatter him moſt, 
t they found it hazardous not to do it; ſo that be- 
een the Shame and the Danger, they were in a great 
ait how to behave themſelves. After ſuch an Enter- 
inment, he was wont to bathe, and then perhaps he 
ould fleep *till Noon, and ſometimes all day long, He 
as ſo very temperate in his Diet, that when any excel- 
nt Fiſh or Fruits were ſent him, he would diſtribute 
zem among his Friends, 'and hardly reſerve any for his 
n eating. His Table however was always magni- 
ini cent, the Expence of it till increaſing with his good 
ortune, *till it amounted to ten thouſand Drachmas a 
ay, to which Sum he limited it, and beyond This he 
ould ſuffer none to lay out in an Entertainment, 
hough He himſelf were the Gueſt. | 
After the Battle of Ius, he ſent to Damaſcus to ſeize 
pon the Money and Baggage, the Wives and Children 
f the Perſians, of which the Tbeſſalian Horſemen had 
he greateſt ſhare ; for he had taken particular notice of 
heir Gallantry in the Fight, and ſent them thither on 
durpoſe to make their Reward ſuitable to their Courage : 
ot but the reſt of the Armiy had ſo conſiderable a part 
f the Booty, as was ſufficient to make the Fortune of 
very private Soldier, This firſt gave the Macedonians 
uch a taſte of the Perſian Wealth, Women, and manner 
d Fol! Living, that they purſued and traced it with the ſame 
WEagernels and Ardour that Hounds do when they are 
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upon a Scent, Alexander, before he proceeded any far. 
ther, thought it neceſſary to aſſure himfelf of the Sea-We: 
coaſt, Thoſe who governed in Cyprus, put that Iſland 
into his Poſſeſſion, and all Pbænicia, except Tyre, wail 
ſurrendered to him without a Stroke, During the Siegel 
of this City, which with Mounts of Earth caft up, and 
battering Engines, and two hundred Galleys by Sea, was 
carried on with all imaginable Vigour for ſeven Months 
together, he chanced to dream that he ſaw Hercules upon 
the Walls, reaching out his Hand, and calling to him. 
And many of the Tyrians in their Sleep fancied that 
Apollo told them he was diſpleaſed with their Actions, 
and was about to leave them, and go over to Alexander. 
Upon which, as if the God were a Fugitive, taken in the 
Fact, they chaining his Statue, and nailing it to 2 
Pedeftal, withal reproached him, that he was an Alex- 
andrift, or a Favourer of Alexander's Party. Another 
time Alexander dreamed he ſaw a Satyr mocking him at 
a diſtance, and when he endeavoured to catch; him, he: 
ſtill eſcaped from him, till at laſt with; much Intreaty, 
and running about after him, he ſuffered him to get hold 
ef him. The Soothſayers making two words of Satyros, i 
aſſured him Tyre was as good as his own. The Inhabi- 
tants at this time ſhew the Fountain near which Alex- 
ander ſlept, when he fancied the Satyr appeared to him. 
While the Body of the Army lay before Tyre, he made 
a, ſhort Excurſion againſt the Arabians, who inhabit 
Mount Antilibanus, in which he hazarded his Life ex- 
tremely, to bring off his Maſter Lyſimachus, who would 
needs go along with him, bragging he was neither older, 
nor inferior in Courage to Phenix, Achilles's Tutor, 
whoſe Name he affected to bear. For when quitting | 
their Horſes, they marched up the Hill on foot, the reſt 
of the Soldiers out-went them a great deal, ſo that 
Night drawing on, and the Enemy near, Alexander was i 
fain to ftay behind ſo long, to encourage and help up 
the lagging; tired old Man, that before he was aware, 
he was gotten a great way from his Army with a ſlender 
Attendance, and forced to paſs an extreme cold Night Wir 
in 
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ny far the Dark, and in a very ill place. Till ſeeing a 
je Sea· Meat many ſcattered Fires of the Enemy at ſome diſtance, 
Iſtand nd truſting to his Agility of Body, and conſtant Inde- 
e, was atigableneſs, with which he was wont to relieve and 


e Siege 
P, An 


pport the Macedonians in their Diſtreſs, he ran ſtraight 
one of the neareſt Fires, and with his Dagger diſpateh- 
a, wailhg two of the Barbarians that fat by it, ſnatched up a 
fonthiWghted Brand, and returned with it to his own Men 
| Who immediately made a great Fire, which ſo terrified th 
Enemy, that moſt of them fled, and Thoſe that aſſaulted 
Mem were ſoon routed, by which means they lodged 
curely the reſt of the Night. Thus Cbhares gives an 
count of this Action. | 
But to return to the Siege, it had this Iſſue: Alex- 
$87:4er, that he might refreſh his Army, haraſſed with 
any former Encounters, drew out a ſmall Party rather 
p. keep the Enemy upon Duty, than with any proſpect 
= much Advantage. It happened at this time, that 
friſtander after he had ſacrificed, upon view of the In- 
rails, affirmed confidently to thoſe who ſtood by, that 
he City ſhould be certainly taken that very Menth, 
atyros, hich made them laugh at, and mock him exceedingly , 
1habi-Wecauſe That was the laſt Day of it. But the King 
Alex- king notice of his Perplexity, and always favouring 
him, Wredictions, commanded that they ſhould not account 
made hat the thirtieth, but the twenty eighth day of the 
habit Month, and ordering the Trumpets to ſound, attacked 
fe ex- ſhe Walls with more Fury than he at firſt intended. The 
would Priſkneſa of the Aſſault ſo inflamed the reſt of his Forces 
older, Who were left in the Camp, that they could not hold 
*utor, from advancing to ſecond it, which they performed with 
itting Wo much Vigour, that the Tyrians retired, and the 
e reſt M'own was carried that very Day. The next Place he 
that Wat down before was Gaza, the Metropolis of Syria, 
was here this Accident befel him, A great Fowl dying 
Ip up Wver him, let a Clod of Earth fall upon his Shoulder, 
ware, nd then ſettling upon one of the battering Engines, was 
ender Wuddenly intangled and caught in the Nets compoſed of 
Vight Pine ws, which protected the Ropes with which the _ 
ha | | 90 


chine was managed. This fell out exactly according toy 
Ariſftander*s Prediction, which was, that Alexander ſhould] 
be wounded in the Shoulder, and the City reduced, 

From hence he ſent great part of the Spoils to Olym+ 
Pias, Cleopatra, and the reſt of his Friends, not omit 
ting his Præceptor, Leonidas, on whom he beſtowed 
five hundred Talents worth of Frankincenſe, and ani. 
hundred of Myrrh ; prompted to it by the Remembrance 
of his forward Hopes of him, when he was but aj 
Child. For Leonidas, it ſeems, ſtanding by him one 
Day while he was ſacrificing, and ſeeing him take bothy 
his Hands full of Gums to throw into Fire, told him, 
It became him to be more ſparing in Offerings then, and not 
be ſo profuſe till be 2vas Maſter of the Countries, wher:| 
thoſe ſweet Gums and Spices were produced, Upon this 
account, Alexander wrote him Word be had ſent bim a 
large quantity of Myrrb and Frankincenſe, that for the 
Future be might not be ſo niggardly to the Gods, Among 
the Treaſures and other Booty that, was taken from 
Darius, there was a very curious little Box, which be-| 
ing preſented to Alexander for a great Rarity, he aſk'd| 
Thoſe about him what they thought fitteſt to be lajd up| 
in it; and when they had delivered their Opinions, he 
told them he eſteemed Nothing ſo worthy to be pre- 
ſerved in it as Homer's Iliads, This Paſſage is atteſted 
by many credible Authors, and if what Thoſe of Alex- 
endria, relying upon the credit of Heracfides, tell us, be 
true, Homer was neither an idle, nor an unprofitable 
Companion to him in his Expedition. For when he was 
Maſter of Ægypt, deſigning to ſettle a Colony of Græ- 
cians there, he reſolved to build a large and populous 
City, and give it his own Name, In order to which, 
after he had meaſured and ſtaked out the Ground, with 
the Advice of the beſt Workmen, he chanced one 
Night in his Sleep to ſee a wonderful Viſion : A Gray- 
headed Old Man, of a venerable Aſpect, appeared to 
ſtand by him, and pronounce theſe Verſes : 


_ Girt with the ſurging Main, there lies an Me 
Not far from Egypt, which they Pharos ſtyle. 
Alexande 
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Alexander upon this immediately roſe up and went to 
ares, Which at that time was an Iſland. lying a little 
pve the Canobigue Mouth of the River Nilus, though 
be now joined to the Continent by a ſtraight Cauſey, 
> ſoon as he ſaw the commodious Situation of the 
ice, it being a Neck of Land, more in Length than 
welEeadth, like to an Iſthmus, which running in Length 
d agen with, and oppoſite to the Continent, forms a dou- 
ranceſ Haven, having the Sea on one fide, and a great 
ut ke between That and the Continent on the Other; 
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| one ſaid, Homer, befides his other Excellencies, was a 

both good Architect; and ordered the Plot of a City to 

him, ¶ drawn anſwerable to the Place. To do which, for 

d noſint of Chalk, the Soil being black, they ſet out their 

obere hes with Flour, taking in a pretty large compaſs of 

1 thifWound in a circular Figure; the infide of whoſe Cir- 

1M aꝶnnference was equally terminated by Right Lines like 
r th: Edges of a Cloke. While he was pleaſing himſelf 

nong h his Defign, on a ſudden an infinite number of great 

from ds of ſeveral kinds, riſing like a black Cloud out of 

h be- River, and the Lake, devoured all the Flour that 

alk'd uſed in ſetting out the Lines; at which Omen Aler- 

id uphher was much troubled, till the Augurs encouraged 

1s, hell to proceed, by telling him it was a Sign the oo 
e pre- was about to build, would not only abound in alt 
teſtedBWhes within itſelf, but alſo be the Nurſe of many 

Alex- tions: whereupon he commanded the Workmen to 

us, beſſſon, while He went to viſit the Temple of Jupiter 
fitableſ mon. ; ; 

ne was rhis was a long, painful, and dangerous Journey, in two 
Græ-ects: Firſt, If their Proviſion of Water ſhould fail in 
pulousWyide a Deſart © And, Secondly, If a violent South- 

which, d ſhould rife upon them, while they were travelling 
, with pugh the deep gaping Sands, as it did heretofore upon 
2d one 1 Army, blowing the Sand together in 7 
Gray- then rolling it in Waves upon his Men, *till fifty 
red to 41 


uſand were fwallowed up and 1 by it. 
ſe Difficulties were weighed and repreſented to him; 
Alexander was not eafily * | 
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thing he was bent upon: For Fortune having hitherto 
| ſeconded him in his Deſigns, made him reſolute and firms 
in his Opinions, and the Greatneſs of his Mind raiſed 4 
| Confidence in him of ſurmounting almoſt invincible Dif 
ficulties ; as if it were not enough to be always victori- 
ous in the Field, unleſs Places, and Seaſons, and Na- pr 
ture herſelf ſubmitted to him, In this Voyage, the. 
Relief and Aſſiſtance the Gods afforded him in his Di ti 
ſtreſſes, were more wonderful and worthy of Belief, thang 4 
the Oracles he received afterwards ; and it may be added re 
that ſuch (in a manner) miraculous Relief and Aſſiſq 
tance, made thoſe very Oracles to be more univerſally 
received and credited. For Firſt, The plentiful.Rain 
that fell, preſerved them from periſhing by Drought 
and allaying the extreme Drineſs of the Sand, whic 
now became moiſt, firm, and good footing to Travel on 
cleared and purified the Air, Befides This, when they 
were out of their way, and were wandering up ang 
down, by reaſon the Marks which were wont to dire 
the Guides were diſordered and loſt, they were ſet right 
again by ſome. Ravens who flew before them in thei 
March, and waited for them when they halted. Put 
the greateſt Miracle of all was, that if any of the Com 
pany went aſtray in the Night, They never left croaking 
and making a noiſe, as Calliſtbenes has written, till b) 
that means they had brought them into the right wa 
again, Having paſſed through the Wilderneſs, the 
came to the City, where the High-Prieſt, at the firſt Sa 
Jute,” bade Alexander welcome from his Father Ammon 
and being aſked by him whether any of his Father'i 
| Murderers had eſcaped Puniſhment, he charged him ru 
to blaſpheme, for bis Father*was not Mortal. Then Alex 
ander in plainer terms defired to know of him, If any o 
_ Thoſe who murdered Philip were yet unpuniſbed; and fury 
ther concerning Dominion, bet her the Empire of th! 
World was reſerved for him? This, the God anſwered, 4 
ſbould obtain, and that Philip's Death was fully revenged 
which gave him ſo much Satisfaction, that he mad: 

ſplendid Offerings to Jupiter, and gave the Prieſts ver 
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In Preſents. This is what moſt Authors write con- 
ning the Oracles: But Alexander, in a Letter to his 
other, tells her, there were ſome ſecret Anſwers, 
ich at his Return he would communicate to Her only. 
hers ſay, that the Prieſt, deſirous to expreſs himſelf 
dre genteelly, and to call him in the Greek Tongue 
idion, which ſignifies My Son, miſtaking the Pronun- 
tion, uſed the & inſtead of the N, and ſaid Paidios, 
Son of Fupiter, which miſtake of his Speech Alex- 
was well enough pleaſed with, and it went for 
rent that the Oracle had called him ſo. 

Among the Sayings of one Pſammom a Philoſopher, 
om he heard in Ægypt, he moſt approved of This, 
at all Men are governed by God, becauſe in every thing 
ict 2obich is chief and commands is Divine, But what he 
Nonounced himſelf upon this Subject, was more like a 
loſopher ; for he ſaid, God vas the common Father of us 
, but more particularly of Good Men, To the Barbarians 
rarried himſelf very inſolently, as if he were fully per- 
ded of his Divine Original; but to the Græcians more 
derately, and with leſs Affectation of Divinity: Except 
ere writing to the Athenians concerning Samos, where 
tells them they beld not that free and glorious City by 
ue of his Gift, but from the Bounty of Him <vbo at 
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till bij time was called bis Lord and Father, meaning Philip. 
zht waßvever, afterwards being wounded with an Arrow, 
s, they feeling much Pain, he turned to Thoſe about him, 
firſt Sa told them, it was common Human Blood that * 
Ammon In him, and not the Icbor, 
Father“ 


him nc cl | 


en Alex 


If any another time, when it thundred ſo much that every 
and fury was afraid, and Anaxarcbus the Sophiſt aſked him, 
e of the Who was Jupiter? s own Son were ſo too? Tes, 
vered, Ian, anſwered Alexander laughing; but I would 


evenged We formidable to my Friends, as you would hawe me be, 

he mad deſpiſed my Table, for being Furniſhed with Fiſh, and 
iefts verſſwirb the Heads of Governors of Provinces, For it 
; 18 
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is certain, that Anaxarcbus ſeeing a Preſent of ſm: 
Fiſhes, which the King ſent to Hepbeſtion, did expre 
Himſelf to this purpoſe, to ſhew his Contempt and | 
rifion of Thoſe who take mighty -Pains, and run d 
ſperate Hazards in purſuit of great Matters, and yet 
ter all, if we examine things cloſely, have little more 
Pleaſure or Enjoyment than other People. From w 
I have ſaid upon this Subject, it is apparent, that A. 
ander in himſelf was not fooliſhly affected, or had t 
Vanity to think Himſelf really a God, but he -ke 
Others under by his Pretences to Divinity. 
At his return out of Ægypt into Pharmcia, he fac 
ficed and made ſolemn Proceffions, to which were adi 
circular Dances, and Acting of Tragedies, whoſe Sple 
dor appeared not only in the Furniture and Orname 
but in the noble Zeal and Contention of Thoſe who li 
hibited them. For no leſs Perſons than Kings of Cyj 
were at the Charge of them, in the fame manner a 
is performed at Arbens by Thoſe who are choſen by 
out of the Tribes. And indeed, they ſtrove with w. 
derful Emulation to out- vie each other: Chiefly N 
ereon King of Salamine, and Pafecrates' of Soli, 
were appointed to furniſh and defray the Expence 
Athenodorus and Theſſakes, two of the moſt celebra 
Actors of the Age. Tbeſſalus was moft- favoured 
Aerander, though it appeared not till Abenadurus 
declared Victor by the plurality of Suflpages. For t 
at his going away, he faid the Judges deſerved to 
commended for what they had done; but that he wt 
willingly have loſt part of his Kingdom, rather 
have ſeen Theſſalus overcome. However, when he 
derſtood Athenodorus was Fined by the Athentans, 
being abſent at the Feſtivals celebrated in Honour 
Bacchus, though he refuſed: his Requeſt of Writing 
bis behalf, yet he was fo generous as to give him h 
withal to ſatisfy the Penalty. Another time, Lycc 
Scarpia happened to Act with great Applauſe in 
Theatre and in a Verſe inſerted in his Part, cunni 
begged ten Talents of Mexander 5 ho was ſo ple 


[ts derm, that hs ben gas im the 


5p this time he received Letters from Darius, 
eching him to accept of ten thouſand Talents as a 
em for the Captives, and offering him one of his 
ghters in Marriage, with a Ceſſion of all the Coun- 
on this fide the Jupbrates, on Condition he would 
into a Treaty of Friendſhip and Alliance with 
He . communicated theſe Propoſitions to his 
ds, and when * Parmenio told him, that for His 
if He were Alexander, he ſhould: readily embrace 
: So would I tao, you may be ſure, ſaid the King, 
were Parmenio. His Anſwer to Darius was, that. 
would yield himſelf up into his Power, be would. 
bim with all imaginable Kindneſs z if not, be war 
Wired immediately to advance towards him. But the 
h of Darius his Wife, who died in Child-bed, made 
ſoon after repent of this Reſolution, not without 
at Marks of Grief, for being thereby deprived of a 
er opportunity of exerciſing his Clemency and Good- 
, which he ſhewed to ho lat, by the great Ex- 
> he was at in her Funeral, 
nong the Eunuchs who waited in the Queen's 
mber, and were taken Priſoners with the Women, 
was one Tyreus, who getting out of the Camp, 
AWAy 8 to Darius, to inform him of his 
's Death 3 which as ſoon as he heard, he could not 
ar beating his Head; and burſting forth into Tears 
lamentable Out-cries, Alas, bow great, ſaid he, 
Calamity of the Perſians! vas it not enough that 
Kings Conſort and Sifter vas a Priſoner in ber life- 
but ſhe muſt, now ſhe is dead alſo, be deprived of the. 
Gbjequies ® Ob Sir, replied the Eunuch, neither on 
ecount of ber Obſequies, or any otber Marks of Ho- 
and Diftinftion due to a Perſon of ber exalted Birth 
Dignity, bave you the leafs reaſon to accuſe the ill 
ve of your Country; for to my knowledge neither your 
Statira when alive, or your Mother, or Children, 
wanted any thing of wobat they enjoyed rn their for- 
L. VI, D | mer 
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mer happy Condition, unleſs it were the light of. your 


vill yet reſtore cuith greater Splendor and Glory than 
ever « Neither at her Death bas any thing been wanting 
or omitted, to render her Obſequies 70 ſolemn and illuſtri- 
ous z but on the contrary they have been honoured with the 
Tears of your very Enemies; for Alexander is as merci- 
ful and gentle after Victory, as be is daring and terrible 
in the Field, At the hearing of theſe words, ſuch was 
the: Grief and Emotion of Parius's Mind, that (al- 
though there was not the leaſt ground for them) he 
could not chooſe but entertain ſome abſurd Suſpicions. 
Wherefore taking Tyreus afide into a more private Apart- 
ment in his Tent : Unleſs Thou likexwiſe, ſaid he to him, 
haſt deſerted me toget ber with the good Fortune of Perfia, 
and art become a Macedonian in thy heart ; if thou yet 
Beareſt me any Reſpect, and oꝛuneſt me for thy Sovereign, 
Tell me, I charge thee, by the Veneration thou payeſs the 
Deity of Mithras, and this Right Hand of thy King; 
Do I not lament the leaſt of Statira's Misfortunes in ber 
Captivity and Death? Have I not ſuffered ſomething 
more injurious and deplorable in ber Life-time ? And had 
T: not been miſerable with leſs Diſhonour, if I bad met 
da wwith a more ſevere and inhuman Enemy ? For how is it 
Poſſible a young Man as He = as treat the Wife of 
Darius with ſo much Genereſity, without ng the 
Bounds of a wirtueus Converſation? Whilſt he was yet 
ſpeaking, Tyreus threw himſelf at his Feet, and be- 
ſought him neither to wrong Alexander ſo much, nor 
his dead Wife and Siſter, as to harbour ſuch unjuſt 
Thoughts, which deprived him of the only Conſolation 
He was capable of in his Adverſity, in a firm belief that 
He was overcome by a Man, whoſe Virtues raiſed him 


far above the pitch of Human Nature, That he ought 


to look upon Alexander with Love and Admiration, 
who had-given no leſs Proofs of his Continence towards 
the Perfian Women, than of his Valour againſt the 
Men. The Eunuch confirmed all he ſaid with ſolemn 
Oaths and Imprecations, and was farther enlarging _ 
12 or be - 3 E 


Countenance, which I doubt not but the mighty Oroſmades 
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- ſelf in the Deſcription of Alexander's Moderation and 
Magnanimity upon other occaſions, when Darius, not 
able to contain himſelf any longer, broke from him in- 

to the next Room, where before all his Courtiers he 

' lifted up his Hands to Heaven, and uttered this Prayer, 
.Ne Gods, who are the Authors of our Being, and ſu- 
preme Directors of Kingdoms; above all things, I beg of 
you to reſtore the 2 Aﬀairs of Perſia, that I may 


leave them at leaſt in as 
- them, and have it in 


uriſhing a Condition as I found 
my Power to make ſome grateful 


Returns to Alexander, for the Kindneſs wwhich in my Ad- 


verſity he bas ſhewwed to Thoſe wvbo are deareſt to me, But 
if indeed the fatal Time be come, which is to give a Pe- 
. riod to the Perſian Monarchy; if our Ruin be a Debt 


that muſt be inevitably paid to the Divine Vengeance, and 
the Viciſſitude Fd things ; then I beſeech you grant, that 


no other Man but Alexander may 


upon the Throne of 


Cyrus. The Truth of theſe Paſſages is atteſted by 


* 


moſt Writers. 


But to return to Alexander: After he had reduced 

- all Aſia on this fide the Eupbrates, he advanced towards 
Darius, who was coming down againſt him with a Mil- 
lion of Men. In his March a very ridiculous Paſſage 
happened, The Servants who followed the Camp, for 
Sports ſake divided themſelves into two Parties, and 
named the Commander of One of them Alexander, 


and of the Other Darius. 


At firſt they only pelted 


one another with Clods of Earth, and after fell to 
Fiſtycuffs, *till at laſt, growing warm in the Conten- 
tion, they fought in good earneſt with Stones and 
Clubs, ſo that they had much ado to part them, till 
Alexander (who had been informed of the Diſpute) 
ordered the two Captains to decide the Quarrel by fingle 
Combat, and armed Him who bore His Name Himſelf, 
while Philotas did the ſame to the Other who repre- 
ſented Darius. The whole Army were Spectators of 
this Encounter, with Minds prepared from the Event 
to make a Judgment of their own future Succeſs, Af- 


ter they. had fought 8 a pretty while, at 
937 D 2 


laſt He 


who 


Ward of his Proweſs had twelve Villages given him 
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who was called Leander had the better, and for a Re 


with leave to veſt himſelf after the Penſſan Mode. 0 
this we are informed by the Writings of Erateſſt benes. 
But the great Battle of All that 'was fought with 
Darius, was not, as moſt Writers tell us, at bels, 
© but at Gauſamela, which in their Language ſigniſies the 
Camel s Houſe, foraſmuch as one of their ancient Kings, 
having eſcaped the Purſuit of his Enemies on a ſwift 
Camel, in gratitude to his Beaſt, ſettled him at -thinf 
Place, with an Allowance of certain Villages and Rente 
for bis Maintenance. It came to paſs that in the Month 
Boedramion, about the beginning of the Feaſt of Myſte. 
ries at Athens, there happened an Eclipſe of the Moon, 
the eleventh Night after which, the two Armies being 
then in vie of one another, Darius kept his Men in 
Arms, and by Torch-light took = general Review o 
them. But Alexander, while his Soldiers ſlept, ſpent 
the Night before his Tent with his Augur Arifander, 
performing certain ſecret Ceremonies, and ſacrificirig to 
Fear. In the mean while the eldeſt of his Comman- 
ders, and chiefly Parmenio, when they beheld all the 
Plain between the River Nipbates, and the Gordyæun be « 
Mountains, ſhining with the Lights and Fires which“ 
were made by the Farbarians, and heard the rude and“ 
FLonfaſed Voices out of their Camp, the Terfor and.“ 
Noiſe of which reſembled the roaring of a vaſt Otean, 4 © 
they were ſo amazed at the Thoughts of ſuch a Multi- on 
tude, that after ſome Conference among themſelves, | te 
they concluded it an Enterpriſe too difficult and hazar- Co 
dous for them to engage fo numerous an Enemy in the Co 
Day time, and therefore meeting the King as he came N. 
from ſacrificing, beſought him to "attack Darius by th 
Night, that the Darkneſs might conceal the Horror and th 
Danger of the enſuing Battle. To This he gave them 2b 
the ſo. celebrated Anſwer, That he ebend not fleal a bo 
wy which tho Some may think childiſh and vain, 8. 
as if he played wifh Danger, yet Others look upon it K 
as an Evidence that he confided in his preſent Condi- F, 
iv? 0 tion, 
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ion, and, made a true Judgment. of the future, in not 
eaving Darius, in caſe he were worſted, ſo much as a 
Pretence of trying his Fortune any more; which he 
would certainly do, if he could impate his Overthrow 
o the diſadvantage of the Night, as he did before to 
he Mountains, the narrow Paſſages, and the Sea. For 
t was not to be imagined, that He, who had ftill ſuch 
Forces and large Dominions left, ſhould give over the 
War for want of Men or Arms, till he had firſt loſt 


lall Courage and Hope, by the Conviction of an unde- 
onthlniable and manifeſt Defeat. After they were gone from 
e. him with this Anſwer, he laid himſelf down in his 


ent, and ſlept the reſt of the Night ſoundlier than he 
was wont to do, to the Aſtoniſhment of the Comman- 
ders, who came to him early in the Morning, and were 
off fain Themſelves to give order that the Soldiers ſhould 
take a Repaſt. But at laſt, Time not giving them 
leave to wait any longer, Parmenio went to his Bed- ſide, 
and called him twice or thrice by his Name, till he 
waked him, and then asked him, How it was poſſible, 
the toben be 2vas to fight the moſt important Battle of All, 
yen be could ſleep. ſo ſecurely, as if be were already victori- 
niche: So I am, ſaid; Alexander, ſmiling, ſince I am now 
and 22 more put to the trouble of wandering after, and pur- 
and ing Darius, as long as be pleaſes to decline Fighting, in 
dean. 4 Country of ſo large exctent, and fo wpajted. ' And not 
ralti. only before the Engagement, but likewiſe in the ex- 
Ives, tremeſt Danger of it, he ſhewed the Greatneſs of his 
azar- Courage in Action, and the Solidity of his Judgment in 
the! Counſel. For the left Wing which Parmenio com- 
came manded was ſo violently charged by the Ba#rian Horſe, 
; by that it was diſordered, and forced to give ground, at 
- and the ſame time that Mazeus had ſent a Party round 
-hem about to fall upon Thoſe, who guarded the Baggage, 
2 both which ſo diſturbed Parmenio, that he ſent Meſſen- 
vain, Sers to acquaint Alexander, that the Camp and Baggage 
ws it would be all loſt, unleſs he immediately relieved the 
ondi- Rear, by a confiderable Reinforcement drawn out of the 
tion, Front. This Meſlage being brought him juſt as he bad 
Et, 1 5 given 


given the Signal to the Right Wing to charge, he bad rod 
them tell Parmenio, That ſure be wvas mad, and had ie Al. 
. the uſe of bis Reaſon, and that the Conſternution be vα h 
in bad made bim forget, that Conquerors altoays become rot 
Maſters 'of their Enemies Baggage 3; uubereas f Me are ful 
de feated, inſtead of taking care of our Mealtb or Slaves, Bo 
de have nothing more to do, but to fight gallantly, and R. 
die wvith Honour. When he had faid This, he put on pu 
- his Helmet, having the reſt of his Arms on before he fo 
came out of his Tent, which were a ſhort Coat of the I 
Sieilian faſhion, girt cloſe about him, and over that 2 m 
Breaſt- piece of Linen often folded and pleated, which 'G 
Was taken among other Booty at the Battle of us. di 
The Helmet which was made by Theophilus, though of I be 
Iron, was ſo well wrought and poliſned, that it was as f re 
bright as the moſt reſined Silver. To this was fitted de 
_ Gorget of the ſame Metal, ſet with precious Stones. i ft 
His Sword, which was the Wespon he moſt uſed in 1 
Fight, was given him by the King of the Cirteuns, and 8 
was of an admirable Temper and Lightneſs. But the 1 1 
Belt which he wore alſo in all Engagements, was of 1 *x 
much richer Workmanſhip than the reſt of his Ar- 1 1 
mour; it was made by Helicon, and preſented him by ſb © 
the Rbodians, ag à mark of their Reſpect to him. 1 
Whenever he drew up his Men, or rode about to give Y *: 
Orders, or inſtruct, or view them, he favoured Bure- '* 
Pbalus by reaſon of his Age, and made uſe of another 
p Forſe, but when He Was to fight, he ſent for Him, 1 
and as ſoon as he was mounted the Signal to begin"the I * 
Fight was immediately given. After he had made a " 
Jong Oration to the Tbeſſalians, and the "reſt of "the f 


Cræciant, who encouraged him with loud Outcries, de- 
firing to be led on to the Charge, he ſhifted his Javelin 
into his left Hand, and with his Right | lifted up to- 
wards Heaven, beſought the Goꝗs (as Culliſtbenes writes) 
that if be wvas of a truth tbe Son of Jupiter, they 40014 
be pleaſed to «bf and frengtben the Græcians. At the | 
ſame time the Augur Arifander, who had? a white f 
Mantle about him, and à Crown of. Gold on — 


. 


— 
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rode by and'Thewed them an Eagle that ſoared joſt-over 
Alexander, and directed his Flight towards the Enemy; 


Which ſo animated the Beholders, that after mutual En- 


rouragements and Exhortations, the Horſe charged At 
full ſpeed, and were vigorouſly ſeconded by the Foot. 
Bat before they could well come to Blows with the firſt 
Ranks, the Barbarians ſhrunk back, and were Hetty 
Tue by Alexander, who drove Thôſe that fed be- 
fore Him into the middle of the Battle, Where Deus 
Himſelf was in Perſon, whom he ſaw over the fore- 


moſt Ranks, "conſpicuous in the midſt of His Life- 


Guard; for he was an handſom, proper Man, ud 
"drawn in la lofty Chariot, defended by : bundance of the 
| beſt Horſe, who ſtood cloſe in order about it, ready to 
reteive the Enemy. But Alexander's Approach was ſo 
Terrible, forcing Thbſe who gave back vpon Such bs 
"fill maintained their Ground, and doing ſurh Execution 
—_ "Them likewiſe," that they could not ſtand the 
*Shotk," but confulted their Safety in their Flight, 1A 
ew of the braveſt among them, and the möff Deter- 
mined, maintained their Poſt, till they were all Hain 
in their King's Preſence, and falling in Heaps upon 
One Another" ſtrove in xhe very Pangs of Death to ff 
*the Purſuit, by clinging to the Macedonitny as they. fell, 
*and catthing held bf and intangling che Feet öf the 
Hörſes When they were fallen. Darius had now before 
*his Eyes ebety thing terrible in 4 Battle, and found 
*hinafelf ſurrounded with the greateſt Dangers. Thoſe 
who had placed themſelves in the Front, to defend him, 
were broken, and forced back upon him. The Wheels 
"of his Chariot were clegged, and entangled with the 
"Bead" Bodies, which lay in ſuch Heaps about them, as 
not only ſtopped, but almoſt covered the Horſes, Which 
made them fret, and bound, and grow ſo unruly; that 
"the Trighted Charioteer could govern them ho longer: 
In this extremity he was glad to quit his Chariot and 

his Arms, and mounting, as they ſay, ic ers e 
Oe 


"that had newly Foaled, betook - himſelf to Flight. But 
be had not eſeaped ſo neither, if Parmenio had not ht 
as | freſh 
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freſh Meſſengers to Alexander, to deſire him to returs, 
and aſſiſt him againſt a conſiderable Body of the Enemy 
which yet ſtood together, and would not give Ground. 
- Upon This Parmenio was on all Hands accuſed of Dul- 
neſs and Sloth, whether Age had impaired his Courage, 
or that, as Calliſtbenes ſays, he inwardly grieved at and 
envied his Maſter's growing Greatneſs, Alexander, 
though he was not a little vexed to be ſo recalled, and 
hindred from purſuing his Victory, yet concealed the 
true Reaſon from his Men, and cauſing a Retreat to be 
ſounded, as if it were too late to continue the Execu- 
tion any longer, marched back towards the Place of 
Danger, and by the way met with the News of the 
Enemies total Overthrow and Flight. eee ee as 
This Battle being thus over, ſeemed to put a Period 
to the Perſian Empire; and Alexander, who was now 
proclaimed King of Aja, returned thanks to the Gods 
in magnificent Sacrifices, and rewarded his Friends and 
Followers with great Sums of Money, and Places, and 
- . Governments of Provinces. To ingratiate himſelf with 
the Gracians, he wrote to them, that he would have 
all Tyrannies aboliſhed, that they might live free ac- 
. cording to their own Laws, more particularly to the 
Platæant, that their City ſhould be re-edified, becauſe 
their Anceſtors permitted the Græcians to make their 
Territories the Seat of the War, when they fought 
; with the Barbarians for. their common Liberty. He 
. ſent-alſo part of the Spoils into Tray, to the Crotoniates, 
to honour the Zeal and Courage of their Citizen Phay- 
Ius the Wreſtler, who, in the Median War, wheif 4 
other Grecian Colonies in Italy gave Greece for loſt, and 
. refuſed to aſſiſt her; that He might have a ſhare in the 
Danger, joined the Fleet at Salamis, with a Veſſel ſet 
forth at his own Charge. So affectionate was Alexander 
to every kind of Virtue, and ſo deſifous to preſerve the 
Memory of laudable Actions. 
From hence he marched through the Province of 


2 1, which without a Stroke entirely ſubmitted to 


. hymn, In That of Echatane he was mightily ſurpriſed 
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'oſee Fite continually breaking like a Spring wit vf a 
Cleft of the Earth; and not far from „ 
of Naphtha, which puſhing out in great abundante 
l Lalce at a m diſtance from it. his 
Napbebu, in other reſpects feſembling Bitumen, is To 
ſobſeR to take Fire, that before it touehes the Flame, 
it will Kindle at the very Light that ſurrounds it, and 
often inflame the circumambient Air. The Burbur iv, 
to ſhew the Power and Nature of it, "ſprinkled che 
Street that led to the King's Lodgings with little drops 
of this Liquor, and when it was almoſt Night ſtood at 
the further end with Torches, which being applied to 
the moiſtned places, the firſt preſently taking Fire, in 

| leſs than a Minute it caught from one end to another, 
AF in ſuch à manner, that the whole Street was but ohe 
oe continued Flame. Alexander had at that time in his 
* Service a certain At henian named Arbenopbanes. He 
na s One of Thoſe, Whoſe Buſineſs it was to wait on the 

ing, and anoint his Body when he bathed, and had-a 
ich pecullar Knack of diverting him, and relaxing his Mind 
e after he Had been too intent upon the Affairs of the 
. Publick, One day Whilſt the King was bathing eathe 
be | into the Room a Boy called 'Stephanns, very homely, 
but an excellent Singer. Mbenephanes feeing bim, faid 


iſe are! | x 0 vo OR 
4 to the King, Sir, permit us to mate an Experiment ef 
a þ che Naphtha upon 'ebis Youth : For if ie rate bold "of 


Je || Him, and cannor'be quenched, it mit undeniably "be all- 
towed "to be 'of great and invintible Strength. The 
as Youth'teadily confented to * undergo the Trial, and us 
"= on ar be Was ahointed and rubbed with it, his hole 
1d Body broke out into fuch a Flame, that Hlexunder Was 


* | exceedingly perplexed and concerned for him, and not 
1 without reaſon ; for nothing could have prevented his 


deing conſumed by it, if by good chance there Had not 
been People at hand with a great many Veſſels of Wa- 
ter for the Service of the Bath, with all which they had 
much ado to extinguiſn the Fire; and his Body was To 
ſcorched with it that he was the worſe for it ever after. 
Not abſurdly therefore do they endeavour to * 
19 85 1 | | tne 
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- the Fable t to Truth, who ſay, This was the Drug men 
tioned by the Poets, with which Medea anointed th 
Crown and Veil which ſhe gave to Creon's Daughter. Fot 
+ neither the Things themſelves, nor the Fire could kindle 
of its own. accord, but being prepared for it by the. Naph- 
tba, they imperceptibly attracted and caught the Flame: 
For the Rays and Emanations of Fire at a diſtance, have 
no other Effect upon ſome Bodies, than bare Light and 
- Heat ; but in Others where they meet with airy Drineſ, 
and alſo fufficient fat Moiſture, they collect themſelves, 
and ſoon prey upon and alter the Matter. The Genera- 
tion, or Production of this Napbtba is a Point that ba 
not yet been N upon, it being a Queſtion whether it is 
not a. ſort of Liguid Bitumen, or rather another ſort cf 
Liquor violently 2 by ſulphurous volatile Spirit: 
Keeming from a Soil naturally unctuous, and 5, — 
mable. For the Ground in the Province of Babylon is ſo 
very hot, that oftentimes the Grains of Barley leap up, 
and are thrown out, as if the violent Inflammation had 
given the Earth a Pulſe : And in extreme Heats the In- 
habitants are wont to Sleep upon Skins filled with Wa- 
ter. Harpalus, who was left Governor of this Country, = 
and was defirous to adorn the Palace-Gardens and, Walk: ble 
with Gracian Plants, ſucceeded in the raiſing of all but 
Ivy, which the Earth would not bear, but conſtantl) 
Killed: For being a Plant that loves a cold Soil, the 
. temper of that Mold, _ was violently hot, was 
.. improper for it. Such D eſſions as Theſe the niceſt 
- Readers may endure, provi: ted they are not too tedious, 
At the taking of Suſa, Alexander found in the Palace 
-Lorty thouſand Talents in Money ready Coined, beſides 
- an unſpeakable quantity.of other Treaſure and Furniture ; 
among which was five thouſand Talents worth of Her- 
: Monique Purple, that had been laid up there an hundred 
and ninety, Vears, and yet kept its Celour as freſh and 
5 lively as. at firſt, The reaſon of which, they ſay, is, 
that in Dying the Purple they made uſe of Honey, and 
of White Oil in the White Tincture, and that there is 
-to be ſeen Some of the ſame Make ae 1 
; 
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Ground, for that thou once invadedſt Greece, or 
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ill preſerves its Luſtre and Refulgency as ſtrong as if it 
ere but juſt come out of the Die-houſe. Dinon alſo | 
elates, that among other things it was a Cuſtom with 
he Kings of Perſia to have Water brought them from 
he Nile and the Danube, and laid up in the Treaſury, - 


g an Argument and Proof of their extenſive Power and 
univerſal Empire. AF ut, 


Now the entrance into Perfia being very difficult, 
by reaſon of the Unevenneſs of the Ways, and that the 
Paſſes to ſecure Darius, who was retired thither, were 
guarded by the beſt of his Forces, Alexander happened 
upon a Guide exactly correſpondent to what the Pythia 
had foretold him when he was a Child: That a Lycian ' 
ſbould conduct him in bis Journey into Perſia z for by Such 
an one, whoſe Father was a Lycian, and his Mother a 


| Perfian, and who ſpoke both Languages, he was led into 


the Country by a Way ſomething about, yet without 
fetching any conſiderable compaſs. Here a great many 
of the Prifoners were put to the Sword, of which Him- 
ſelf gives this account, That he commanded them to be 
killed, out of an Opinion that it would be advantageous 
to his Aﬀairs: Nor was his Booty in Money leſs here 
than at Suſa, beſides which he found in other Movea- 
bles and Treaſure, as much as ten thouſand pair of Mules 
and five thouſand Camels could well carry away | 
As Alexander was paſting through a Court, he beheld 
a large Statue of Xerxes, which the Soldiers, as they. 
were preſſing into the Palace, had thrown on the 
Ground. At the Sight of it he ſtood till, and addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to it as if it was alive, Tell Me, ſaid he, 
ſhall I paſs on, and leave thee proſtrate as thou art - the 
toe 
Erect thee again in conſideration of the Greatneſs of thy 
Mind and thy other Virtues ? At laſt, after he bad pauſed 
2 pretty while, he went on, without taking any further 
notice of it. In this place he took up his Winter- Quar- 
ters, and ſtaid four Months to refreſh his Soldiers. It 
is ſaid, that the firſt time he ſat on the Royal Throne of 
Perſia, under a Canopy of Gold, Demaratus the _ 
1 ; ; N Than, 
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thian, a Well-wiſher to Alexander, and one of his Fa- 
ther's Friends, wept, Good Old Man, and deplored the 

«fortune of” the Græcians, wvbo bad faln in the War, 
r_that Death bad deprived them of the Satizfuckion of 
ſeeing Alexander placed on the Throne of Darius. 

"From hence ning to march againſt Darius, before 
he ſet out he diverted himſelf with his Officers at an 
Batertainrgent of Drinking, and other Paſtimes, and in- 
dulged ſo far as to ſuffer every one his Miſtreſs to fit by, 

ad ſhare in the Entertainment. The moſt celebrated of 
them was Thais an Athenian, Miſtreſs to Prolemy, who wa 

terwards King of Zgypr. She ſometimes cunningly praiſ- 
lerander, ſorgetimes played upon him and raNied him, aon 
d all the while drank fs freely, that at laſt the fell to -G 
; extravagantly, as Thoſe of her Country uſed to do, Ir 
much above her Character or Condition. She ſaid She WAnot 
wpas abundantly rewarded for the Pains ſhe bad" taken in 
Following the Camp all over Aſia, fince ſhe was that Day 
treated in, and could inſult over the ſtately Palace of the 
Perfian Monarchs : But fhe added, it would pleaſe ber 
much better, if <phile the King looked on, fhe might in 
Port, with her own Hands, ſet Fire to Xerxes's Court, 
who reduced the City of Athens to Afhes ; © that it 'might 
2 recorded to Poſterity, that the Woman who followed 
Alexander bad taken @ ſharper Revenge on the Perſians, 
for the Sufferings and . of Greece, than all ber 
. bad done in their ſeveral Engagements by. Sea 
and Land. What ſhe ſaid was received with ſuch uni- 
verſal Liking, and murmurs of Applauſe, and ſo ſecond- 
ed by the Encouragement and Eagerneſs of the Company, 
chat the King Himielf, perſuaded to be of the Party, 
ſtarted from his Seat, and with a Chaplet of Flowers on 
his Head, and a lighted Torch in his Hand, led them the 
way, and They followed him in a riotous manner, Dan- 
cing, and with a mighty Noife ſurrounding the Palace. 
When the reſt of the Macedonians perceived what they 
were about, They alfo with all the Joy imaginable ran 
thither with their Torches ; for they hoped the Burning 
and Deftruttion of the Royal Palace, was * 
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5 fure, got his Friends to intercede for him, and begyet 
6 his Pardon Himſelf with Tears, which at laſt prevailed, 
| and Alexander declared he was —_ with __ Jan. 
| not believe it, Sir, ſaid Proteas, unleſs you firſt groe m | 
fome Pledge of your Reconciliation, The King underſtool IN 
| his Meaning, and preſently ordered him five Talents 
How generous he was in enriching his Friends, andW;h. 
Thoſe who attended on his Perſon, appears by a Lettet 
- which O/ympias wrote to him, where the tells him, Hy, 
ſhould reward and I him in a more no 
derate wn; for new,' ſaid the, you make them All equa wit 
to Kings, you give them power and opportunity to improviih 
therr own Intereſt, by obliging Many to them, and in there 
mean time do not con ſider, that you leave yourſelf bare a | 
deflitute. She often wrote to him to this purpoſe, and 
he never communicated her Letters to any body, unlel 0 
it were One which he opened when Hepheftion was byH ebe 
whom he permitted to read it along with him; bu be 
then, as ſoon as he had done, he took off his Ring, ani 
clapped the Seal upon his Favourite's Lips, thereby re- 
"commenting Secrecy to him. Maxens, who was ti 
moſt conſiderable Man in Darius's Court, hadia Son whiff a 
was already Governor of a' very good Province; bu 
Alexander would needs join Another to it, which v 
more profitable, which he modeſily refuſed, and withalff Ha. 
told him, Inflead of one Darius, be went the way to mai 
many Alexanders. To Parmenio he gave Bagoas's Houſe 
in which he found a Wardrobe of Apparel worth mo 
than a'thouſand Sſian Talents. He wrote to Antipat 
commanding him to keep a Life-guard about him, fc 
the ſecurity of his Perſon againſt Conſpiracies, And 
his Mother he was very munificent in ſending her m: 
| Preſents, but would never ſuffer her to meddle wi 
4 Matters of State or War, not indulging her buſy Ter 
| ; and when the fell out with him upon this accoun 
| he bore her ill Humour very patiently, Nay mor 
when he read a long Letter from Antipater, full of A f. 
cuſations againſt her; I wender, (aid he, Ants 1 
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Se n nocu, that one Tear a aces a thou 
I ſand ſuch ters as Theſe, 77 Mkr oF 
But when he perceived his Favourites grow fo Tunnel 
and. extrAva, tin their way of Living and Expences 5 
ve mt 2 5 e Teian wore ſilver Nails in bis Shoes; th 
onatus employed ſeveral Camels, o only to bring him 
Powder; SY: Ot, to ule when he wreſtled ; and 
hat F 1 25 had Toils to take wild Beaſts, that reached 
twelve 25 and five hundred Paces in length; 


More uſed precious Ointments than plain Oil heir 
rent. to Bathe,, and that they had Servants every whe 
with er 1 rub them and wait them in rh 
Chambers ; He reproved them like a e with 
great mildneſs and . tellii them „ be wonders8 
that They Who had been en aged in in ſo many 00 Battle 
not know by by. experience, i We Labour and e 
17 ꝙ more ſtveetly and ſoundly tban = 
they compared the Perſians manner 0 F Living e with 
1 "Gin, tg bond be convinced it wwas the moſt 
— in the World to he eee and % 
Las the moſt generous and becoming a oe 
0 take Pam. ' Beſides he reaſoned with them 
W vs fofible for any one abo pretended.to r 1 2 24 
ther 50 look 28", after bis Horſe, or to keep bis Armour 
bright and in 22 Order, -who thought much to let his 
Hands * niceable to — was neareſ} to him, bis own 
| Jo ill to learn, ſaid he, .that the End an 
our Hictories is to avoid the, ices and Infir- 
mom tles 95 Tbgſe anbon we-have ſubdued ? And to ſtrengthen 
Tate his Precepts hy Example, he applied himſelf now more 
m, f vigorouſly than-ever to Hunting and warlike Expeditions, 
and 123 1 embracing all opportunities of Hardſhip and Dan- 
mam ger; inſomuch that a Spartan Ambaſſador, who one 
e WY day chanced to be by, when he encountered with, and 
Temſſ maſtered a huge Lion, faid, Royalty, Sir, bas been the 
coun! . and yon have fought bra any or it with the Lion, 
— a Repreſentation of this Adventure, con- 
the Lien and the Dogs, of the King engaged 
| mas + Fink in to his oy: 
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all expreſſed in Figures of Braſs ; ſome of which were 
made by Lyſippus, and the reſt by Leochares, to be dedl- 
cated in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this man. 

er did Alexander expoſe his Perfon to e whilt been 
bon inured Hitaſelf, and incited Others td the perfor. I 
mance of brave and virtubus Actionm. Baca 
Fot his Followers, who were now becohit eb, an 
conſequently proud, longed. to indulge themſelves uf e 
Pleaſure, and Idleneſs, and were grown weary of the 
Toils and Inconveniences of War, and by degrees came eith 
to be ſo impudently ungrateful, as to cenfure and ſpeak 
of him behind his Pack. All which at firſt he bon der 
very patiently, ſaying, It became a King to do well, and b f 
1 ſpoken of. But to deſcend to ſome Inffancts of an in The, 
Ferior nature, it is certain, that in the leaſt Demonſtre- ele 
[tions of Kindneſs to his Friends, there was Ria great de. 
mixture of Tenderneſs and Reſpect. Hearing Feuceffa Ni 
Was bitten by a Bear, he wrote to him, That be took ü ern 
- wnkindly, be ſhould. ſend Others notice of it, and not mau be 

Hin acquainted with it; but now, ſaid he, fince it is ſi 3 
let me know how you do, and whether any of your Com- ther 
Panions 2 "you when you were in danger, that I may | 
puniſh them ? He ſent Hepbeſtion, who was abſent about 
Jome Buſineſs, word, Hozw, vhile they were fighting 
for their Diverſion ꝛuitb an Ichneumon, Craterus as | | 
« chance run through both Thighs with Perdiccas's Javelin, ſuch 
And upon Peuceſtas's Recovery from a Fit of Sickneſs W* 
he ſent a Letter of Thanks to his Phyfician AMexippus. 
When Craterus was ill he ſaw a Vifion in his Sleep, afte 
which he offered Sacrifices for his Health, and command - N be. 
ed Him to do ſo likewiſe. He wrote alſo to Panſania: | 
the Phyſician, who was about to purge Crater ef with bey 
Hellebore, partly out of an amtious Coneern for him H 
and partly. to give him a Caution how he uſed that Me. Nerpe 
dieine. He was ſo tender of his Friends Reputation e; 
that he impriſoned Epbialtes and Ciſſus, who brought vpe. 
him the firſt News of Harpalus's Flight, and Deſertion Ee 
from his Service, as if they had falſſy accuſed him. Nabe; 
When he ſent the old infirm' Soldiers TIE pain 
_ ws 4 . : t 2 4 
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Eb 2. bis dare eprolled among the Sick, 
0 thoug in, nothing ;.. which bein diſcovered, he 
| was in Lon with a. young Woman named 


7 had a mind to go along r | 
Sea-fide. Ae, 1 . To whom the 1 N . 


1 A ane 2 She zwa a Courteſa 

Birt th; „ ſaid hezto . A RI 

| 2 if. your. Miſtreſs. be. to be gained 

"either her by Profent Fay uy * . oe muſt uſe 10 0 
means, becauſe ſhe. is free- born. It is ſurpriſing to pls 

der, upon what ſlight occafions he would write Let! 

to ſerve his Friends. As when he wrote One, in whi 

he gave order to ſearch for a. Youth that belonged zo 

laut, who was run away, into Ciliciga. In Another, 
he. thanked and commended Peucgſiat, Hor apprehendigg 
| Nicon,, a Servant of Craterus. And- to. Megalyſas, 

A Blave that had taken Sanctuary in a T 

he 9 . at he Gould nat meddle with him while. Be 

ut. if he could entice. him gut by fair means, 

ay Ten hoe bim leave to ſeize him. It is reported 1 
Ck 7 . . udgment upon C 


—.— either his 1 Kustos W 
His. Affairs, called upon him now. to look — 
expecting. ho ſhould be put to the hazard of another 

tle: 26 he heard he. was taken, and mrs by .Beſus; 
which News he ſent. home the Theſſalians, and 
gave * Largeſs of two thauſand Talents, over and 
dove ay that was due to them. This long and 
ylochu e Part Darius, (for in eleven D ys he march- 
Hundred and; once Mie haraſſed. his m_o_ 
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To, that moſt of them were ready to faint, chiefly for 
want of Water. While they were in this diftreſs, "i 
Happened that ſome Macedanians, who had fetched Water 
in Skins upon their Mules from a River they had found 
_ "out, came about Noon to the Place where AMexandr 
"was, and ſeeing him almoſt choked with Thirſt, pre- 
ſently filled an Helmet, and offered it to him; He aſket 
them to whom they were carrying the Water; they 
told him to their Children, adding wWixhal, that 1f Hi 
"Life were but preſerved, it wwas no matter for Them," thy 
Joould bave opportunities enoꝛv to repair the loſs, the thy 
all periſped. Then he took the Helmet into his hands, ani 
looking round about, when he ſaw all Thoſe whe wer 
near him ſtretching their Heads out, and gaping'earnefth 
after the Drink; he returned it again with Than 
without taſting a Drop of it: For, ſaid he, if T only ſboull 


drink, ebe reft-wwould be quite out of heart and faint. "Tito k 
Soldiers no ſooner took notice of his Temperance an Cuf 
Magnanimity upon this occaſion, but they, One and All ceſt. 
. Cried out to him to lead them on boldly, and fell a whip the 
ping their Horſes to make them mend their Pace; f 
die tbey bad — a King, they ſaid, Roy defi bot dow 
© Wearineſs and Thivft, and looked __ rſelwes to bl not. 
little Teſs than immortal. But tho? they were all equal ſwe 
chearful and willing, yet not above threeſcore Horiff of C 
were able to keep up, and fall in with Alerander upoiſ babj 
"the Enemy's Camp; where they rode over abundance off Lak 
„Gold and Silver that lay featrercd about, and paſſing buy wit! 
"a great many Chariots full of Women, that wandere the 
hefe and there for want of Drivers, they endeavoyred iff Ale: 
overtake the Firſt of thoſe that fled, in hopes to mee} of t 


«with Darius among” them. At Jaft, with much add mot 
"they found hitn lying along in a Chariot, all byer 'wountf"Hyr 
ed with Darts, juſt at the point of Death Howe vel pea 
" he defired they would give him ſome Drink, and whe 


"He had drank a little cold Water; be told Popftrauf whi 
ho gave it him, Tb to receive ſuch 4 Benefit, and u Her 
deve it in his Potoer to return it, was the bigheſt pitch of Swe 
i Migfortune. But Alexander, ſaid he, whoſe Krndnif they 
24 F 1 9193 
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7 for Bother, Wife, Children, I bope the Ged. 
4 It 27 recomp e 2 thank "Ei thy Hu- 
manity't0 _ Tell bim therefore in token of my Acknow- 
ledgment, . e him this Right Hand: At which Words 
he 1801 hold of Polyſtratur s Hand, and died, When 
Alexander came up to them, he was ſenſibly touched at 
the unfortunate End of ſo great a Man, and pulling off 
his. own Coat, threw it upon the Body to cover it. And 
to ſhew how much he deteſted ſo horrid a Fact, as ſoon 
as Beſſus was taken, he ordered him to be torn in pieces 
in this manner. They faſtned him to a couple of tall 
firaight Trees, which were bound down ſo as to meet, 
Wand then being let looſe, with a great force returned to 
their places, each of them carrying that part of the Body 
along with it that was tied to it. Darius's Body was 
embalm d, and ſent to his Mother with Pomp ſuitable 
v his Quality, that it might be interr d according to the 
Cuſtoms of his Country, and in the Tomb of his An- 
ceftors,” Alexander received his Brother Exathres into 
the number of his moſt intimate Friends. 

And now with the Flower of his Army he marched 
down into Hyrcania, where he ſaw a Gulph of the Sea, 
not much leſs than the Euxine, and found its Water 
ſweeter than That of other Seas ; but could learn nothing 
of Certainty concerning it, farther than that in all pro- 
bability it ſeemed to Him to be an overflowing of the 
Lake of "Mzotis, or at leaſt to have Communication 
ng bY with" it. | However the Naturalifts better informed of 
ere the Truth, give us this account of it many Years before 
pred Alexander's Expedition; that of four Gulphs which out 
meeſf of the main Sea enter into the Continent, This is the 
h ade moſt Northern, and is known by the Name both of the 
vounii Hyrcanian and Caſpian Sea. Here the Barbarians uner- 
weve pectedly meeting with thoſe Who led Bucephalus, took 
rhef them Priſoners, and carried the Horſe {way with them; 
yſtrat which Mexander was ſo offended at, that he ſent an 
7d Herald to let them know, he would put them all to the 
bitch f Sword, Men, Women, and Children, without mercy, if 
dul they did not reſtote him: Which they immediately — 
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and at the ſame time. ſurrendred their Cities 
ands; upon Which he net only treatec 
"kindly, but alſo paid a good Rauf: for u. | 
who took him. 8 Wet 
From hence he marched i into Parthia, a "then p 
"having much. to do, he firſt put on the Barkarict. Fe ba 
"which Compliance perhaps be. uſed in order to Pie vil „an. 
the Inhabitants; ; for nothing gains more vpon Me: 
than A Conformity to their Faſhions and Cuſtoms 2 Or i 
may be he did it as an Ellay, whether the Macadenianer! 
555 be brought to adore him, (as the Pegſſant did theſ e tel 
by accuſtomi them by little and little 1 by Nag! 

ket ip the Alteration of his, Diſcipline, and Cow he ; 
in ather things. ' However he followed not the 5 1. 
Faſhion, which Was altogether barbarous and gncou tf * 
for he wore neither. their, Breeches, nor their A 7 


4827 


-nor their Tiara for the Head, but taking 19 Waffe 
r the Pegfan Mode and the Median, 805 12 
" trived his Habit that it was not ſo e de 10 


d yet more pompous and magnificent than the 555 
rey firſt he wore this Habit only When he had. ahn Var, 
tranſact with the Barbarians, or within, Doors, amog 
his intimate Friends and Companions, but afterwards b be 
{appeared in, it n and at publiek Audiences. .2 7 
Beto ich the Mactdontar's beheld. with exceeding "Grief, 1. akir 
they were ſo charmed with" his.other Virtues and 
"Qualities, that they could not but think it geaſonab ; 1 
ſome things to, ratify his Homour and +his paſſianat hen 
"Defire of. Glory ; : In pur ſuit of which he hazarded hi n1m-Brs,., 
ſelf ſo far, that beſides his other Adventures, he had but 
newly been wounded in the Leg by an Arrow, hib hai rn 
"fo ſhattered the .Shank-bone, . that Splinters were taken fuer 
out.  And;another. time: he received ſuch a violent Blow 
29h a Stone upon the Nape of the Ne 7 . as.dinaned bie 


good while afterwards, But this: e 7 
in from ex ofiog-hirr ſelf to tha grrate Dangers bo) 
Gr rank al Wr beard to his Ve ſon,; ;..inſom that hep; 


artes, which. 8 to be the Ta- 


paſſed the leer b 125 
e Scythiens to Flicht, eee — 


mars, and pang 
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dove twelve Miles in the Rear, though at the ſame 
ime he had a violent Flux upon him, Here Many af- 
rm, that the Amazonian Wen came to give him a 
riſit: So report Clitarchus, Polycritus.and Oneficritus, An- 
genes and Her. But then on the other fide, Ariftobulus 
ad Gre of Theangela, Ptolemy, Articlides, Philo the 
OI beban,, Philip likewiſe of Theangela, Hecateus the Ere- 
nn, Philip the Chalcidian, and Duris the Samian ſay 
Mentis wholly a Fiction. And truly Alexander himſelf 
; ſeems to confirm the Opinion of the Latter ; for in a Let= 
er in Which he gives Antipater an account of all Paſſages, 
je tells him, that the King of Scytbia offered him his 
Daughter in Marriage, but makes no mention at all of 
ee Amazon. And many Years after, when Oneſicritus 
Wet this Story in his fourth Book to Lyſmachus, who 
hen reigned, the King with à Smile aſked,” zobere then 
was J at that time? but as for This Particular, They 
pho believe it will not have a greater Veneration for 
[Exander, and They who reject it will not eſteem him 
he leſs for it. | - S a * 92 . a * f 
= Apprebending the Macedonians, grown weary of the 
War, and tired with. the Fatigues and Hardſhips attend- 
ng it, would not have the Courage or Patience to ac- 
7 nr bim any farther in his Expedition, he left the 
Tols of his Army behind him in their Quarters, and 
Waking with him the choiceſt of his Forces, to the Num- 
Per of twenty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, 
. e marched with Them into Hyrcania, having firſt called 
**Wicm to an Aſſembly, and in a long Speech told them, 
That hit berto the Barbarians had ſeen them no otherwiſe 
ban as it were in a Dream, and if they ſhould think of” re- 
urning iuben they bad only alarmed Aſia, and not con- 
ered it, thoſe Barbarians vould ſet upon them, and de- 
roy them like ſo many Nomen: However be wwould detain 
Vone of tell apaieft their Will, but gave Such as defired 
it free Liberty to return; but withal proteſted againſt 
boſe wwha ſhould be ſo mean-ſpirited as to deſert Him and 
bis Friends, and Thoſe wha were willing to fight under 
Toon fit, in an Enterprize ſo glorious as it would be, 1 
i a s ma 
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make the We Lords of the habitable World Tha 
is Almoſt Word for Word the Tame with what he wrot 
iy a Letter to Anti pa ter, where he adds, That Wm I 
had thus ſpoken to * they all eried out, t | 
5M wort Nh hither ſoewer 1 it vas. bis P wet +24 1 ur he 

bm. When he had in this manner Sained t Leaders, 
it was no hard matter for him to 1 over * Muli 
tude, Which in ſuch Caſes eaſily follows the Ex amp 
of their Betters. From khis time forward be ae ner 
oy endeavoured to accommodate hiraſelf i in his way Mr te 
e the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Bark — | wk 

he likewiſe endeavoured to blend with the Colom m 

and Manners of the Macedonians, in hapes that th 
ixture and r . cement them in Mee 
ſort of Friendſhip and Alliance, and that mutual Lo. 
and Benevolence would tend more to the Maintenance od 
his PIR during his Abfence, than Diſtruſt ar 
50 In order to he chole out thirty thouſar 
ys, whom dae Bs to teach them t 2 
ongue, and to train them up to Arms in the W. 
nian biene As for his Marriage with Raxana, Th Ne 
was purely the effect of Love, For having aecidenta 
ſeen her at à Feaſt Me appeared in his Eyes ſo charn 
ing and boautiful, that. immediately ſhe got Pollelfion 32 
His Heart, nor did it proye. in the leaſt prejudicial to ent, 
Interaſt, -as chings Hood with him at that time. Fd ho 
this-Alliance with them made the Barbarians confide i tex 
Him, and love him mote than ever, when they ſaw hoyſ** 
continent. he was, and that he forbore the only Wor 
He ever was in Love with, till he could enjoy her ir 

Tawful and honourable way. K 
When he reeiveg that of his ro chief Friends ani *{ 
Favourites, Het epheſiton approved of and. applauded the a 
Cuſtoms be had newly taken up, and imisated him 
Bis Habit, while Craterus continued ſtrict in the Obſe 
vation of the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of his on Country 
He made the beſt uſe of them Both, employing the fun 
in all. Tranſactions with the Pecſtant, and the latter whe 
he had to do with the Greeks or Macedaniani.. It is tn 
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had a greater Love for the One, and a higher Eſteem 
xr the | Other, being perſuaded, aa he always ſaid, that 
pbeſtion loved ander, and Craterus the King: 
"WV hereupon a Miſunderſtanding axoſe between theſe two 
Rival Favourites, fo that they often claſfit, and quarrel= 
ed z infomuch that once in India they drew r 
d were going to Blows in good earneſt, with their 
Friends. on each 2 to ſecond them, till Alexander came 
Mp to chem, and publickly reproved, F ion, call 

2 iS Fool and Madtnan, = 4 Ne tha . — 
om Favour he was but a Cypher, He chid Craterus alſa 
- ip private. very ſeverely, and then cauſing them Both ta 
ve into his Preſence, he reconciled them, at the ſame 
ime ſwearing by Jupiter Ammon, and the reſt of the 
ods, chat he loved them Two, above all other Men; 
but if ever he perceived them to fall out again, he would 
e ſure to put Both of them to death, at leaſt the Ag» 
| elſor,. After which, they neither ever did, or ſaid 

* eg, fo much as in jeſt, to offend one another. 
None had more Authority among the Macedynigns 
han Philotas, the Son of Parmenie : For beſides that he 
"ras Valiant, and able to endure any Fatigue of War, 
We was alſo next to Alexander Himſelf the moſt Munifi- 
ent, and the greateſt Lover of his Friends; One of 
vhom aſking him for ſome Money, he commanded hie 
Pieward to give it him; and when he told him, be had 
Wot wherewith, Have yon not Plate then, ſaid he, and 
lachs of mine? turn Them into Money, rather than let 
in Friend go without, But he was ſo very proud and in- 

Polent by reaſon of his Wealth, and ſo overnice about his 
Ferſon and Diet, more than became a private Man, that 
de aukwardly and unſeemingly affected the Air and Cha- 
er of Greatneſs, without the Civility and obliging 
emper which ought. to accompany it, and ſo gained 
zothing but Envy and III-will to that degree, that Par- 
nemo would ſometimes tell him, My Son, appear leſs. 
e had for a conſiderable time before been complained 
f to Alexander: For when Darius was overthrown in 
ilicia, and an immenſe Booty taken at Damaſcus, 
e among 
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tka ing > that Theſe ought to be more frictly examined about 
iſcreet Matter, whoſe Intereſt it wwas fo much to conceal it. 

een they had once filled the King's Head with Theſe 
«or | the like Speeches and Suſpicions, they loaded Phi- 


e of it 
Par- 
nende 
ut this 
, con- 


ted his 


vailed to have him ſeized, and put to the Queſtion, 

ich, was done in the Preſence of the principal Officers, - 
exander himſelf being placed behind the Tapeftry, to 
derſtand what paſſed... When he heard in what a 
Iſerahle Tone, and with what abje@. Submiſſions Phi- 

ac bu applied himſelf to Hepbeſtion, he broke out in this 
Iifhins ner: Couldft Thou, Philotas, effeminate, and mean- 
umme. ed as thou art, couldſt Thou engage in ſo bold and. 

him tofſf-2740us an Enterpriſe ? After his Death, he preſently 
2 1 t into Media, to take off Parmenio, his Fatier, who 
nearly d done brave Service unto. Philip, and was the only 
ertain Nin, Eſpecially of his old Friends and Counſellors, who 

= bing d encouraged Alexander to invade Aſia. Of three Sons 
tance : ich he had in the Army, he had already loſt Two, 

3 were now was himſelf put to death with the Third. 
er ele Actions rendered Alexander formidable to many of 
e ſencel Friends, and chiefly to 4 who thereupon to 
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Krengthen Ffithſelf, feit Ambaffadors privately to f 
tolians, to treat an Alliance with them; for they flo our 
in fear of Alexander, becauſe they had deſtroyed the Cid. 
of the emal, of which when he was informed, I 
Kid, 75. Cbilaren of tbe niades need nat revenge tb fe 
1 25 5 70 For be would bimſe f take cure to puni 
tbe ZE oliafis. | o 
Not long after This happened the deplorable End 
Clitus, which ts Thoſs who barely hear the matter 
Fact, may ſeem more inhuman than That of Pbilo:aWw, 
But if we rake the Story with its Circutnftance of Tim je, 
and weigh the Cauſe, we mall find the King did it dh «, 
on purpoſe, but by evil Chance, and that his Paffu e 
and Drunkenneſs were the occaſion of Clirus's Misfall, 
tune, which came to paſs in the following manner. I. 
King had a Preſent of Grecian Fruit brought him fro wor 
the Sea-coaft, which was ſo very freſh and fair, that liſh, 4 
was ſurpriſed at it, and fent for Clitus to ſhew it Hinfgb 
and to give him a ſhare of it. Clizus was then [acrificinie; 
But he immediately left off and went to wait on tale 
King, followed by three of the Sheep, on whom tber 
Drink- offering had been already poured, in order for ii we 
Sacrifice, Alexander being informed of this Accident 
conſulted his two Diviners, 4-ifander and Clomanifihiye 
the Spartan, and aſked them what was portended by itiſhd e/ 
They affuring him that it was an ill Omen, he comiſfwne: 
manded them in all haſte to offer Sacrifices for C!ituWrced 
Safety, foraſmuch as three days before He himſelf haWhil 
ſeen a firange Viſion in his Sleep, of Clitus all in Monrihe b 
ing, fitting by Parmenio's Sons who were all dead. Ci hat » 
However ſtaid not to finiſh his Devotions, but came ſtraighſlay 1 
to Supper with" the King, who the ſame Day had ſaci 
ficed to Caftor and Pollux, And when they had dran, the 
pretty hard, ſome of the Company fell a ſinging ti H 
Verſes of one Pranichus, or as Others ſay, of Pieriomang 
Which were made upon thoſe Captains who had bee 
lately worfted by the Barbarians, om purpoſe to diſgrad 
and turn them to ridicule, which ſo offended the gravy 
ancient Men, that they reproved both the Author, af 
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reſtraint, to ſup ⁊vith bim? be had better live and converſe 
with Barbarians, and conquered Slaves, 2who would not 
ſeruple to adore bis Perſian Girdle, and white Tunick. 
Which Words ſo provoked Alexander, that not able to 
ſuppreſs his Anger any longer, he took one of the Ap- 
ples that lay upon the Table and = it at him, and 
then looked about for his Sword, But Ar:fophanes, one 
of his Life-guard, had hid that out of the way, and 
Others came about him, and beſought him to ſtay his 
Fury, but in vain; for breaking from them, he called 
out aloud to his Guards in the Macedenian Language, 
which was a certain Sign of ſome great Diſturbance in 
him, and commanded a Trumpeter to ſound, giving him 
a Box on the Ear for delaying, or rather refuſing to obey 
him; though afterwards the ſame Man was commended 
for diſobeying an Order, which would have put the 
whole Army into Tumult and Confuſion. Clitus conti- 
nued ſtill in the ſame quarrelſome Humour, Still his 
Friends with much ado forced him out of the Room; 
but he came in again immediately at another Door very 
irre verently, and inſolently ſung this Paſſage out of 
Euripides's Andromache. Ye Gods, what an ill Cuſtom 
have you introduced in Greece] ¶ ben an Army bas ereci- 
ed a Trepby upon the Defeat of the Enemy, it is never 
conſidered that the Victory is owing to the Valour of the 
Troops, who fought, but the General = in for all the 
Honour of it; tho' he bad expoſed bimſelf to no more Danger 
than many Thouſands beſides, and Bad done no more than a 
common Soldier, yet He only is celebrated in the Songs of 
Triumph, and robs the reſt of their ſhare in the Glory. 
Then Alexander ſnatching a Spear from one of the Sol- 
diers, met CIitus as he Was putting by the Curtain that 
. hung before the Door, and ran him through the Body. 
. He fell immediately, and after a few piercing Groans 
expired. In that very Inſtant the King's Indignation 
cooled, and he came perfectly to himſelf ; but when he 
. ſaw his, Friends about him all in a profound Silence, as 
ſeized with Horror at the Fact, he pulled the Spear * 
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fe d Body, and would bave turned, it againſt | him- 

þ he if the [pag had not held his Hands, and by main 

15 Force carried hi into his Chamber; | 

4 He ſpent bo "Nick and the Day following in the 

4 Bitterneſs Grief, till being ng quite waſted with weep- 
imfelf on the Floor, 


S and T e he threw 
5 he lay as it were ſpeechleſs, only now and then a 
is deep Sigh broke fram N His: Friends apprehending ſome 
10 dangerous conſequence of this Silence, broke into the 
e. Tn but he took no n 7 of what any of them ſaid 
* 12 to comfort him, ti Ariftander p ut him in mind 
8 Viſion he had ſeen concerning Cher, and the 
, iy Qt. followed, and at the {ſame time obſerved to 
{4 4 nothing happened in this W orld, but what 
2225 predetermined by Fate, and Was conſequently 
1 voidable, at which he ſeemed to moderate his Grief. 
A Ae te bropgls 10. to "Ifcourle with him Calliſbedes 
* :the Philoſopher, w neatly related to rien v 
Big 1 Auaxarebus of Ade Ae, alliftbenes endeavoured to 
" Alleviate To Sorrow with FM Diſcourſes, and gentle 


Infingations rithout irritating him. But Auras, 
. who mY al 10 0 fn gular in hi lebe of Philoſophy, 

* 45 Was thought. 10 Night poſe of his own Time, as 
he ns he came in cried out aloud, Is bis the Alexander 
he 77 | 14 orld looks* upen with "Faith Atmiration ? Be- 
„ þ * ahi | extended on the Ground,” and Wer op an ab- 
* Ck 8 ave for odor of the Law, and |Reproach of Men, "to 
of — Him J. hl tobe a 1 Law, and the' Meaſure-of 
qui Tes ince þ uered for 7 7 orber End but to make 

1 4 Be a Slaw Vain dl 
* ava ord . of all, "an fiat to be a la e to a vain Tale 
aL nion. Do not you know, continued he, addreſſing 
Poe to fea of that Jupiter 7s repreſented fitting 


ih i on 745 Throne with L. 5 i on ane Hide, and Juſtice 
on en bf Other, 1 2 65-4 1 Sovereign Prince 
4000 quill a if bis rons are Ja and La rofl 9 


P gt 1 pd the like Aigurnents' Anaxarchus indeed; al- 
nt Jed. te p 19 5 but withal corrupted | his Matiners, 
of are e more, diffolute and violent than he was be- 


de „Nor dd! he Fall by theſe m to Ipfinuate him- 
o ; Y ＋ * ſelf 
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ſelf into his Favour, and to make Calliſibenes his Con- 
verſation, which otherwiſe, becauſe of his Auſterity, was 
not very acceptable, very uneaſy and diſagreeable to him. 
It happened that theſe two Philoſophers meeting at an 
Entertainment, where the Company diſcourſed of the 
- Seaſons of the Year, and the Temperature of the Air; 
, - Calliſthenes joined with their Opinion, who held, That 
- thoſe Countries were colder, and the Winter ſharper there 
than in Greece; which Anaxarchus would by no means 
allow of, but maintained the contrary with great Obſti- 
- Nacy, Sure, ſaid Calliſtbenes to him, you muſt needs confeſs 
. this Country to be colder than Greece, for there you bad but 
one thread-bare Cloke to keep out the coldeſt Winter, and 
Bere you cannot ſo much. as fit at Table without > na . 
. warm Mantles one over another, This piece of Rallery 
not only exceedingly exaſperated Anaxarchus, but like- 
_ wiſe piqued. the other Pretenders to Learning, and the { 
Crowd of Flatterers, Who could not endure to ſee him ſo 
beloved and followed by the Youth for the ſake of his Elo- 
quence, and no leſs eſteemed by the ancient Men for his 
. good Life, his Modeſty, Gravity, and being contented 
with his Condition. All which confirmed what he gave 
out of his Defign in his Voyage to Alexander, that it was 
only to get his Countrymen, recalled from Baniſhment, 
- and. to' rebuild and repeople Abdera, where he was born, 
+ Befides the Envy which his great Reputation raiſed, he 
. alſo by his own Deportment gave Thoſe who wiſhed | 
- Him ll, opportunity to do him Miſchief. For when he | © 
was invited. to publick. Entertainments he would moſt | 
times refuſe to come, or if he were prefent at any, he 
put a Conſtraint upon the Company by his Mdroſeneſs | © 
and Silence, ſeeming to Men ee of every thing they 2 
Aid or ſaid; which made Alexander ſay this of him: 7 : 
Hate that Pretender to. Wiſdom wvho e to bis ozon 
- Jntereſt. Being with many more invited to ſup with the 
King, he was commanded to make an Oration Extem- 
Fere, while they were drinking, in Praife of the Mace- 
denians ; and he did it with ſuch a Torrent of Elo- 
 Quence,. that All who heard it exceedingly applatided 
| m, 
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bim, and threw their Garlands upon him, only Mlexan- 
der told him 0 out of Euripides, 


T wonder not that you Baue ſpoke ſo well, 
Tis eaſy on good Subjects to excel. 


Therefore, ſaid he, if 1 you will Hero the foo of your 
© Floguerice, tell my Macedonians zEeir Faults , and . 
tbem, that by bearing their Errors, they may learn to 

Better for the future. Call i benes preſently obeyed him, 


retracting all he had ſaid before, and inveighing azainſt 
the Macedonians with great freedom, added, bat Philip 


. thrived, and grew powerful, chiefly by the Difeord of the fs 


| Gracians: applying this Verſe to him, 


* Where-ever Feuds and Civil Diſcords reign, 
Were the * Men moſt Reputation Zain. 


Which ſo difobliged the Macedonians, that he was pes 


to them ever after. And Alexander ſaid, That Calliſ- 


** 


thenes bad not on that Occaſion ſhewn ſarb evident Proofs 


F bis Eloquence, as of bis Malignity and Ill-will to the - 


Macedonians, Hermippus aſſures us, that one Stroibus, 
a Servant whom Calliſtbenes kept to read to him, gave 
this account of theſe Paſſages afterwards to Ariftorle. 


Fe adds, that when Calliſtbenes perceived the King grow 
more and more averſe to him, he muttered'this Verſe 
out of Homer two or three times to himſelf, avi rn | 


. going away z . kae! 


; i great} the nt Putratdia 2 ns wit gf 92 284 


' Orator, but bad no 8 
Was reſolutely and 
Ks ... worſhip the King, but by talking publickly againſt That 


He, far thy Better, auas Fore-doom' d to dle. 42 re 


Not without Reaſon undes did Aviſtotle* give this 
Character of Calli N That be was indeed an'excellent 

For though we grant it 
iloſophically done of him, 'not to 


Which the den and graveſt of the Macedonians only oy 
pl 
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.pined 45 ſecret, he put a ſtop to their baſe Adoration, 
and delivered the Grecians and Alexander Himſelf from 


a great deal of Infamy ; yet in the cloſe he ruined Him- 
ſelf by it, becauſe he went too roughly to work, as 


if he would have forced the King to That which he 
ſhould have effected by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, Chares 
ef Mieylene writes, That at a Banquet, Alexander Mer 
che had drank reached the Cup to one of his Friends, 
receiving it, roſe up, and tyroing himſelf towards, 
Fire Hearth, where ſtood the Altar ſacred to the do- 
meſtick Deities, he drank, adored, and then Kifſed 
_Hlexander, and afterwards fat. down at the Table w * 
Ahe reſt. Which they All did one after another, ti 
came to Callifbenes's Turn, who taking the Cup, Mr 
it off, when the King, who was engaged in Diſcourſe 
with H epheſtion, did not mind him, on then offered to 
kiſs hinz. But Demetrius, 7 Pheidon, interpoſed, 
2 Sir, by no means let "him kiſs you, for He only of 
2 ed to adore ; upon which the, Ning 
f and all the Concern Call; iPhengs abr. Was, 
77 Fo 500 To Then I. go 72 y with a yt than 
| hy % his began to give t the King an er on to 
4 imp by many cbncurring Cir, 
_ the firſt p ace, Hepheſtion was eaſily 2 
5 declared 7 5 he had — his Word with 
—_ for that he had given him his Promiſe to pay the 
King the ſame Adoration that Othets did. B 
This, . and to finiſh his Diſgrace, icht at 
added, That this Sophiſter went abdut p 
as if he ſtood in the Gap againſt Arbitrary 00G that 
the young Men, all ran after, Him,..and;bogoured him as 
.»the only Man among ſo many thonſands, who had the 
Courage to preſerve his Liberty.” Therefore when Her- 
- i molgxs;s. Conſpiracy came to be diſcovered, the Crimnes 


1 


5 nic Calliſtbenes's. Enemies Iaid to his Charge were the 


more eaſily e A N chat when. the Young 
Man aſked him, hat, he ſogu a he the, 
e Feglan an Barth ; 9 him, The read: 9. 
Ras Him be ds iſo gt Piat. And 
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him to commit the Fact, he bid him not be awved by the 

golden Canopy ⁊obich Twas allowed to bim by bis Flatterers, 

as to a Deity, but remember, Alexander was a Man egual- 

'Iy infirm and vulnerable as Another, However none of 
Hermolaus's Accomplices, in the extremity of their Tor- 

ments, made any mention of Calliſtbenes's being engaged 

in the Deſign. Nay Alexander Himſelf, in the Letters 

which he wrote ſoon after to Craterus, Attalus, and 
Alcetas, tells them, that Thoſe who were put to the 

Rack, confeſſed they had entered into the Conſpiracy 

. wholly of Themſelves, without any Others being privy 

to, or guilty of it. But yet afterwards, in a Letter to 

 Antipater, he accuſes Calliſtbenes of the ſame Crime. The 

young Men, ſays he, were ſtoned to death by the Mace- 

: donians, but for the Sophiſter, meaning Call;fhenes, I will 

take care to puniſh Him, and Them too 20bo ſent him to me, 

obo harbour Thoſe in their Cities who conſpire againſ my 

Life. By which Expreſſions it appears he had no very good 

opinion of Ari/totle, by whom. Calliſtbenes was educated 

upon the ſcore of his Relation to him, being his Neice 

Hero's Son, His Death is diverſly related: Some fay he 

was hanged by Alexander's Command ; Others, that he 

died of Sickneſs in Priſon ; but Chares writes, he was 

kept in Chains ſeven Months after he was apprehended, 

on purpoſe that he might be proceeded againſt in full 

Cound, when Ariſtotle ſhould be preſent ; and that be- 

ing grown very fat, he died of the louſy Diſeaſe, about 

the time that Alexander was wounded in the Country 

of the Malli Oxydrace ; all which came to paſs after 
| wards, | 1 * 

In the mean time Demaratus of Corinth, a Man of 

a great Age, was very defirous to give the King a Viſit, 

and when he had ſeen him, ſaid, He pitied the Misfor- 

tune of thoſe Græcians ⁊vbo were ſo unbappy as to die be- 

fore they had bebeld Alexander ſeated on the Throne of 

Darius. But he did not long enjoy the Effects of his 

Bounty to him any otherwiſe, than that ſoon after 

falling fick and dying, he had a magnificent Funeral, 

and the Army raiſed him a Monument- of Earth 8 
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ſcore: Cubits high, and of a vaſt Circumſerence. His 
s were conveyed in a very rich Chariot drawn by 
Horſes to the Sea- ſide. 
Alexander now intent upon his Expedition into India 
took notice, that his Soldiers were ſo charged wit 


Booty, that it hindered their marching; to remedy 


which, at break of Day, as ſoon as the Baggage Wag- 
us were laden, firſt he. ſet Fire to his Own, and his 
Friends, and then commanded Thoſe to be burnt which 
Þelonged-to. the reſt of the Army. An Action which 
in the Deliberation of it ſeemed more dangerous and 
than it proved in the Execution, with which 

Few were diſſatisfied ; for moſt of them, as if they had 
been inſpired with Zeal from aboye, with loud Out- 
cxies and warlike Shoutings, furniſhed one another with 


what was abſolutely neceffary, and burnt and deſtroyed 


all chat was ſuperfluous, the fight of which redoubled 
e s Vigour and Alacrity. 

He was now grown very ſevere and inexorable in 
Sn Thoſe who committed any Fault; for he put 
„NMaander one of his Friends to death, for deſerting a 
Fortreſs, where he had placed him in Garriſon; and 
mot Or „one of the Barbarians, who had re- 
volted from him, with his own Hand. At this time a 
Sheep happened to yean a Lamb, with the perfect Shape 
and Colour of a Tiara upon De Head, and Teſticles on 
aach ſide; which Portent Alexander ſo-deteſted, that he 
Immediately cauſed his Babylonian Prieſts, whom he 
uſually carried about with him for ſuch Purpoſes, to 
purify him, and withal told his Friends, he was not ſo 
much concerned for EIT ſake, as for Theirs, out 


of an apprehenſion that Pod after his Death might ſuf- 
Fer his Empire to fall info the Hands of ſome degene- 
rate, unworthy Perſon, But this Fear was ſoon re- 


moved by another Prodigy that happened not long after, 


1 2 thought to preſage better: For Proxenus,-a 
1, Chief of Thoſe who had the Care of the 
King 8 e as he was breaking Ground near the 
Mer Oxus, to Ms up the Royal Pavilion, Wome, 2 
pring 
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Spring of groſs Oily Liquor, which after the top was 
drawn off, ran pure clear Oil, without any difference 
either of Taſte or Smell, having exactly the fame 
Smoothneſs and Brightneſs, and that too in a Country 
where no Olives grew. The Water indeed of the Ri- 
ver Oxus is ſaid to be ſo fat, that it leaves a Gloſs on 
their Skins who bathe themſelves in it. Whatever 
might be the Cauſe, certain it is, that Mexander was 
wonderfully pleaſed with it, as appears by his Letters to 
Antipater, where he tells him, He looked upon it as 
one of the moſt conſiderable Preſages that the Gods 
had ever favoured him with. The Diviners told him, 
it ſignified his Expedition would be glorious in the 
Event, but very painful, and attended with many Diffi- 
culties ; for Oil, they ſaid, was beſtowed on Mankind 
by God as a Refreſhment of their Labours. Nor did 
they judge amiſs ; for he expoſed himſelf to many Hae 
zards in the Battles which he fought, and received very 
deep and dangerous Wounds, befides the mouldering 
away of his Army, through the unwholſomneſs of the 
Air, and for want of neceſſary Proviſions. But he ſtill 
applied himſelf to ſurmount Fortune, and whatever. 
oppoſed him, by his Reſolution and Virtue, and thought 
nothing impoſſible to a daring, valiant Man. There= 
fore when he beſieged Sr/imetbres in an inacceſſible, im- 
pregnable Rock, and his Soldiers began to deſpair of 
taking it, he asked Oxyartes, FWhbetber Sifimethres was 
a Man of 2 who aſſuring him, be <vas tbe 
greateſt Coward alive; Then you tell me, ſaid he, that 
the Place is our own, if the Commander of it be a Pol- 
troon: And in a little time he ſo intimidated Sifimes 
thres, that he took it without any difficulty. At an 
Attac which he made upon ſuch another fteep Place 
with ſome of his Macedonian Soldiers, he called to one 
' Whoſe Name was Alexander, and told him, It would he- 
come him to behave himſelf gallantly for bis Names ſake. 
The Youth fought bravely, and was killed in the Ac- 
tion, at which he was ſenſibly afflicted. Another time, 
ſceing his Men march flowly and unwillingly 1 
* | iege 
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Siege of a Place called Nyſa, becauſe of a deep River 
between Them and the Town, he advanced before, 
Them, and ſtanding upon the Bank, What a miſerable. 
Man, faid he, am I, that I bave not learned to_ſwim ? 


and then was hardly diſſuaded from endeavouring to paſs. 


it upon his Shield, His Troops, ſtung with ſhame, 
flung themſelves One and All into the River, and hav- 


Ing gained the other fide, made a furious Aſſault upon. 


the Place z but Alexander cauſing a Retreat to be ſound- 
ed, contented himſelf with a Blockade. Whereupon 
the Beſieged ſent their Ambaſſadors, with offers to ſur- 
render upon an honourable Capitulation, When they 
were introduced into his Preſence, they were ſurpriſed 
to find him rough, and armed at all Points, without 
any Pomp or Ceremony about him; but were more ſo, 
when his Attendants bringing him a Cuſhion, he made 
the eldeſt. of them, named Acupbis, take it, and fit 


down upon it, The Old Man charmed with his Mag- 
nanimity. and Courteſy, asked him, bat bis Country- 


men ſhould do to merit bis Friendſhip ? I would bave. 
them, ſaid Alexander, chooſe Thee to govern them, and 
Send one hundred of the moſs confiderable and moſt worthy. 
Nen among them to remain with me as Hoftages : I ſpall, 
govern them with more eaſe, replied Acuphis ſmiling, if 
I ſend you ſo many of the worſt, rather than the beſt of 
my Subjects. 9 I" a 
The Extent of King Taziles's Dominions in India 
was thought to be as large au Egypt, abounding in 
good Paſtures, and above all in excellent Fruits. The 
King himſelf had the Reputation of a wiſe Man, and 
at his firſt Interview with Alexander, he ſpoke to him 


in theſe Terms: To what purpoſe, ſaid he, ſhould wwe 


make War upon one andi her, i deſign of coming into 
theſe Parts be not to rob us of — * — 9 
Food, which are the only things that viſe Men are indiſ- 
penſably obliged to l for ? As for other Ricbhes and 
Paſſeſſions, as they are accounted in the eye of the World, 
71 am better provided of them than Thou, I am ready ta, 

et Thee ſpare with Me; bug if Fortune has (ow 79 
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liberal ve Thee than Me, I wwill not decline thy Faupurs, 
but accept them quith all the grateful Acknoguledgments 
that are due to 4 Benefaftor. This Diſcourſe pleaſed 


| Mlexander ſo much, that embracing him, Do #ot-.abink, 


faid he to him, thy fair Speeches and affable Bohawiawr 
Hall bring th:e off in this Interyiew wuithout fighting. 
No, thou foalt not eſcape ſo; for as to matter of Bengfua, 
1 will contend xvith thee jo far, that how abliging for 


ever chou art, thou ſhalt not bawe the better of me, Them + 


receiving ſome Preſents from him, he returned him 


Others of greater valve, and to compleat bis Bounty, 


one Night at Supper he preſented him with a Cup, ſay- 
ing, {drink to thee, Taxiles, and with this Cup preſent 
thee with a Preſent of @ bundred Talents; at which bis 


old Friends were exceedingly diſpleaſed, but it gained 


him the Hearts of many of the Barbarians, - The va- 


lianteſt of the Indians now taking Pay of ſeveral Cities, 
undertook to defend them, and did it ſo brayely, that 


they put Al:zander to a great def of Trouble and Fa- 


tigue, till having made an Agreement with him, upag 
the ſurrender of a Place, he fell upon them as they 


This one Breach of his Word was a perpetual Blemiſh 
upon him, though on all other occaſions he had ma- 
naged his Wars with that Juſtice and Honour that be- 
came his Dignity, Nor was heleſs incommoded hy the 


Indian Philoſophers, who inveighed bitterly againſt thoſe 


P rinces-who were of his Party, and ſolicited the fr &@ 


Cities to: oppoſe him, therefore he took ſeveral of them, 


and cauſed them to be hanged. | * 
Alexander in his own Letters has given us an Account 


of his War with Perus; He ſays, The/ two Armias 


were ſeparated by the River Hydeſpes, on whoſe oppa- 
fite' Bank Parus continually kept his Elephants,in order 
of Battle, with their Heads towards their Enemies, to 
guard the Paſſage. That he was forced every Day to 
gaake great Noiſes in his Camp, and give his Men con- 


Kant Alarma, to accuſtora them by degrees not to be 


afraid of che Rarharians, That one gold dark Night 
Por. VI. 22 he 
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he paſſed the River, above the Place where the Enemy 


lay, into a little Iſland, with part of his Foot, and the 
beſt of his Horſe.” That here there fell ſo violent a 
Shower of Rain, accompanied with Lightning and fiery 
Whirlwinds, that ſeeing ſome of his Men burnt and de- 


ſtroyed by the Lightning, he quitted the Iſland, and 


made over to the other fide. That the Hydaſpes, now 
after the Storm, was ſo ſwoln and grown fo rapid, as to 
make a Breach in the Bank, at which Part of the Ri- 
ver ran out, ſo that when he came to' land, he found 
very ill ſtanding for his Men, the Place being extreme 
Nippery and undermined, and ready to be blown up by 
the Currents on both Sides. In this Diſtreſs he was 
Heard to ſay, O ye Athenians! te 4what incredible Dan- 
gers do I expoſe myſelf to merit your Praiſes ? But as to 


this laſt Particular the Reader has it only upon the Cre- 


dit of Oneffcritus. Alexander Himſelf goes on, and 


tells us that here they quitted the Rafts they had made 


uſe of in their Paſſage, and paſſed the Breach in their 
Armour up to the Breaſt in Water; and then he ad- 


vanced with his Horſe about twenty Furlongs before his 


Foot, concluding, that if the Enemy charged him with 
their Cavalry, he ſhould be too ftrong for them; if 
with their Foot, his Own would come vp time enongh 
to his Aſſiſtance. Nor did he judge amiſs ;- for being 
charged by a thouſand Horſe, and fixty armed Chariots, 
which advanced before their main Body, he took all 


the Chariots, and killed four hundred Horſe upon the 


Place. Porus by this ſmart Execution, gueſſing that 
Alexander Himſelf was gotten over, came on with his 
whole Army, except a Party which he left behind, to 


hold the reſt of the Macedonians in Play, if they ſhould 


attempt to paſs the River. But Alexander apprehend- 
ing the Multitudes of the Enemy, and to avoid the 
ſhock of their Elephants, would not join Battle with 


them in Front, but dividing his Forces, attacked their 


left Wing Himſelf, and commanded Perdiccas to fall 
upon the Right, which was performed with good Suc- 
eefs, For by this means both Wings being 4 
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they retired,. when they found theniſelves preſſed cloſe, 
to their Elephants, and then rallying, renewed the 
Fight ſo obſtinately, that it was three Hours after Noon 


. Almoſt all Writers agree, that Porus exceeded the 


being thirty Years old. Alexander was no leſs con- 


before they -were entirely defeated, This Deſcription 


of the Battle the Conqueror has left us in his own 
Epiſtles, - ; . : a 


common Size, and that when he was upon his Ele- 
phant, which was the largeſt in the Army, his Stature 
and Bulk were ſo anſwerable, that he appeared to be 
but proportionably mounted. This Elephant, during 
the whole Battle, gave many Proofs of wonderful Un- 
derſtanding, and a particular Care of the King, whom 
as long as he was ſtrong, and in condition to fight, he 
defended with great Courage, repelling Thoſe who ſet 
upon him; and as ſoon as he perceived him ready to 
faint, by reaſon of his many Wounds, and multitude 
of Darts that were thrown at him, to prevent his fal- 
ling off, he ſoftly kneeled down, and then with his 
Proboſces gently drew every Dart out of his Body. 
When Porus was taken Priſoner, and Alexander asked 
him, How be expected to be uſed ? he anſwered, Like a 
King. And haſt thou not bing elſe to demand ſaid Alex © 
ander. No, replied Porus, in the word Ming every thing 

is comprebended, ' Accordingly Alexander dealt very ge- 
-nerouſly with him, for he not only ſuffered him to 
govern his own Kingdom as his Lieutenant, but added 
to it a large Province of ſome free People whom he 
had newly ſubdued, which conſiſted of fifteen ſeveral 
Nations, and contained five thouſand confiderable Towns, 
beſides abundance of Villages. Another Government 
three times as large as This he beſtowed on Pbilip, one 
of his Friends, | | e 

Some time after the Battle with Porus, moſt Au- 
thors agree, that Bucephalus died under cure of his 
Wounds, or as Oneficritus ſays, of Fatigue and Age, 


cerned at his Death, than if he had loſt an old Compa- 
nion, or an intimate Friend, and built a City which he 
1 2 2 named 


F 
named Hacepbalia, in memory of him, on the Banks of 
the River Hydaſpes. We are told moreover, that hav- 


ing loſt a favourite Dog named Peritas, he likewife built 
= City in Memory of Him, calling it after his Name, 


Sotion the Hiſtorian tells us, that he had This Parti- | 


cular from Potamon of Lesbos. — „ ee 
But this laſt Combat with Pyrut took. off the edge of 
the Macedonians Couſage, and hindered their farther 
Progreſs in India. For having with much ade defeated 
Him, who brought but twenty thouſand Fobt and two 
thouſand Horſe into the Field, they thought they had 
keaſon to oppoſe Mexaiider's Deſign, of 'obliging them 
to paſs the Ganges too, which they wefe told was four 
Miles over, and an hundred Fath&m” deep, and the 
Banks on the farther fide covered with prôdiglous - Num- 


bers of Squatrons, Battalions, and Elephants. For they 


had Intelligence that the Kings of the Cundarites and 
Prefiaris expected them there with eighty thouſand 
Horſe,. two hundred thouſand Foot, eight thouſand 
armed Chatiots, and fix thouſand fighting Elephants. 
Nor was this a falſe, vain Report, ſpread on purpoſe fo 
diſcourage them; for Androtottus, h not long after 
' reigned in thoſe Parts, made a Preſeht of hve hundred 
Elephants at once to Selrucus, and with an Army ſof fix 
Hundred thouſand Men ſubdued all India. Alexander at 
Hirſt was ſo grieved and enraged at the Reluctancy he 
found in the Army, that he ſhut himſelf up in his 
| Tent, and in a deſponding manner threw himfelf upon 
the Ground, declaring, that if they would not paſs the 
"Ganges, he owed them no Thanks for any thing they 
had hitherto done; and that to tetreat now, was plainly 
dent Remonſtrances and Perſuaſions of his Friends, who 
informed him truly how the Caſt ſtood, and the Tears 
and Lamentations of his Soldiers, who in a ſuppliant 
manner erouded about the Entrance of his Tent, pre- 
vailed with him to think of returning. Vet before he 
decamped, he would needs impoſe upon Poſterity, by 
leaving behind him ſome fictitious * his 
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ALEXANDER, 57 
- Glory z ſuch as Arms of an extraordinary Bigneſs, and 
Mangers for Horſes, with Bits of Bridles, above the 
uſual ſize, which he ſet up, and diſtributed in ſeveral 
Places. He erected Altars alſo to the Gods, which the 
. Kings of the Prefians even in our time highly reve- 
rence, and often paſs the River to ſacriſice upon them 
after the Græcian manner. Androcottus, then a Youth, 
ſaw Alexander there, and has often afterwards been 
heard to ſay, that he miſſed but little of making him- 
ſelf Maſter of thoſe Countries; their King, who then 
. reigned; was ſo hated and deſpiſed for the Viciouſneſs of 
His Life, and the Meanneſs of his Extraction. 
Alexander decamping from hence, had a mind to ſee 
the Ocean; to which purpoſe he cauſed a great many 
Veſſels with Oars, and ſmall Boats to be built, in 
which he fell gently down the Rivers, making merry as 
he went, and ordered it ſo, that his Navigation was - 
neither unprofitable nor unactive; for by making ſeve- N 
ral Deſcents, he took in the fortified Towns, and con- 
ſequently the Country on both ſides. But at the Siege 
of a City of the Mallians, who are the moſt valiant 
People of India, he ran in great danger of his Life; 
for having beaten off the Defendants with ſhowers of 
Arrows, he was the firſt Man who mounted the Wall 
by a ſcaling Ladder, which, as ſoon as he was up, broke, 
and left him almoſt alone expoſed to the Darts, which 
the Barbarians threw at him in great numbers from be- | 
low. In this Diſtreſs,” turning himſelf as. as he 11 
could, he leaped. down in the midſt of his Enemies, and 11 
had the good Fortune to light upon his Feet. The 11 
brightneſs and clattering of his Armour, when he cane 
to the Ground, made the Barbarians. think they ſa p 
Rays of Light, or ſome Phantom playing before his 
Body, which frighted them ſo at firſt, that they-2an 71 
away, and diſperſed. themſelves, till ſeeing him ſe- 
conded but by two of his Guards, they fell upon him 
Hand to Hand, and though he defended. himſelf very 
bravely, wounded him through his Armour with their 41 
Swords and Spears, One who ſtood farther off, drew a | 
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ſtow with ſuch Juſt Strength, that the Arrow finding 
its way through his Cuiraſs, ſtuck in his Ribs under 
the Breaſt. This Stroke was ſo violent, that it made 
him give back, and ſet one Knee to the Ground, which 
as ſoon as He that ſhot him perceived, he came up to 
him with his drawn Scimetar, thinking to diſpatch 
him; and had done it, if Peaceftes. and Limnæus had 
not interpoſed, who were both wounded; Limnæus mor- 
tally, but Peucęſtes ſtood his Ground, while Mexander 
killed the Barbarian. But This did not free him from 
Danger; for beſides many other Wounds, at laſt he re- 
ceived ſo, weighty a Stroke of a Club upon his Neck, 
that he was forced to lean his Body againſt the Wall, 
yet ſtill looked undauntedly upon the Enemy. When 
he was reduced to this Extremity, the Macedonians 
breaking in to his Aſſiſtance, very opportunely . took 
him up, juſt as he was fainting away, having loſt all 
_ of what was done near him, and conveyed him to 
his Tent, upon which it was preſently reported all over 
the Camp that he was dead. But when they had with 
.great- difficulty and pains ſawed out the Shaft of the 
Arrow, which by good Luck was of Wood, and fo 
with much ado got off his Cuiraſs, they then proceeded 
by Incifion to come at the Head, and draw it out. 
They found it to be three Fingers broad, and four long, 
.and that it ſtuek faſt in the Bone. During the O 

tion, he was taken with almoſt mortal Swoonings, but 
when it Was out, he came to himſelf again. Yea 
though all Danzer was paſt, he continued very weak, 
and confined himſelf a great while to a regular Diet, 
— conſtant Nreſſings of his Wound, till one day 


earing the Macedonians were ſo deſirous to ſee him, 


that they were ready to mutiny, he put on his Robe, 
Fe when he had ſhewed himſelf to them, and ſacri- 
ced to the Gods, without more delay he went on board 
again, and as he coaſted along, ſubdued a gteat deal of 
be Countty on both ſides, and jook in ſeveral conſide- 
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In this Voyage he took ten of the Trdiar Philoſs- 
— Priſoners, who had been moſt active in perſuading 
Sabbat to rebel, and beſides That, had done the Mace- 
doniunt abundance of Miſehief. Theſe Men, becauſe 
they go ſtark naked, are called Cymmnoſopbiſti, and are 
reputed to be extremely fflarp and cine in their An- 
ſwers to Whatſ6ever is propounded to them, which he 
made Trial of, by putting difficult Queſtions to them, 
withal letting them know, that They whoſe Anſwefs 
were not pertinent, ſhould be put to death, of which 
he made the eldeſt of them Judge. The Firſt being 
asked, Which be thought moſt numervus, the Dead or the 
Living? Anſwered, The Living, becauſe They vvh6 are 
Dead are not at all. Of the Second he defired to know, 


Whetbt# the Sea or Land produced the large Beaſt p 


Who told him, Te Land, for the Sea was but a Patt 
of it, His Queftion to the Third was, Which dont the 
traftieſt Auma? That, ſaid he, wwhich Mankind is not 


| het acquainted with, He bid the Fourth tell him, What 


Arguments be uſed to Sabbas do perſuade him to Revolt f 
No other, faid he, bun that be ſhould live 4uith Honour; 
or periſh in the Attempt, Of tlie Fifth he asked, Which 
#vas blue, Night 'or Day? The Philoſopher replied; 
Day was eldeft, by one Day at leaß: But perceiving 
Alexander not well ſatisfied with that Account, he 


added, That he onght not to wonder, if Preinge Queſtion 


bad as dd Anſevers made to them, Then he went on, 
and enquired of the Next, I hat # Man ſponld do to bt 
exceedingly beloved? He muſt be very powyer ful, ſaid hes 
vithoir mating biinſelf too much 2 The Anſwer 
of the Seventh to his Queſtion, Hoto a Mun might be a 
A - was, If — coul do That which w imp 
Men to per 
frotiger than Death, betauſe it ſupport ſo Tuny Miſe< 
ries. And the Laſt being asked, Hot long BY thought it 
decent for a Man to live? faid, 77 Death appeared 
more deſirable thin Life. Then Alexanifer tufned to 
Him whom he had made Judge, and cotfitiaMeed him 
t0 give dentenee. bat 1 cun dereriiines ſaid he, try 


tha: 


m. The Eighth told him, Life evas 
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that Ru bave every. one anſwered worſe than another. 


No, that they bave not, ſaid the King, but however. 


thou fhalt die firſt, becauſe thou jud, % ill. You wwill 
not deal ſo with me, Sir, replied the Gymnoſophiſt, if 
you intend to be as good ar your Word, which was, that 
He ſpould die firſt who \anfevered worſt, which: I have 
not done, for you bave not asked me any Queſtion. In 
concluſion he gave them Preſents, and diſmiſſed them. 

But to Thoſe who were in greateſt Reputation among 


eritus, one of Diogenes the  Cynick's Diſciples, deſiring 
them to come to him. Calanus very arrogantly and 
rudely commanded him to firip himſelf, and bear abba 


him, though be came from Jupiter Himſelf. But Dan- 
damis received him with more Civility, and hearing him 
_ diſcourſe of Socrates, 3 as, and Diogenes, told 
him, he thought them Men of great Parts, and to bave 
erred in nothing ſo much, as in living at they did in 0 
great a Subſerviency to the Laws, Others ſay, he on 
asked him the Reaſon, Why Alexander undertook 


Calanus to wait upon Alexander; his proper Name was 
= nes, but becauſe he was wont to ſay Cale, which in 
Indian Tongue fignifies God ſave you, when he ſa- 
luted thoſe he met with any where, the Græcians called 
him Calanus. He is ſaid to have ſhewn Alexander an 
inſtructive Emblem of Government, which was This: 
He threw a dry ſhrivelled Hide upon the Ground, and 
trod upon the edge of it; the Skin when it was preſſed 
in one place, ſtill roſe up in another, whereſoever he 
trod round about it, *till he ſet his Foot in the middle, 
which made all the Parts lie even and quiet, The 
Meaning of This was, That he ought to reſide moſt 
in the Middle and Heart of his Empire, and not under- 
take ſuch remote Voyages. 
His Voyage down the Rivers took up ſeven Months 
— and when he came to the Sea, he ſailed to an 


where 


them, and lived a private retired Life, he ſent Oneſi- 


Be ſaid, naked,” otherwiſe be would not ſpeab a word to 


leng a Voyage to come into thoſe Parts? Taxiles perſuaded 


Hand which He called Scillouſtis, Others P/iltucis, 
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hers bing aſhore, he facrificed, and made what Obs 


ſervations he could of the Nature of the Sea, and the 


Sea-cbaſt. Then having beſought the Gods, rhar #8 
other Man might ever go beyond the Bounds of this Expe= 
dition, hie ordered his Fleet, of which he made Near- 
chus Admiral, and One ſicritus Pilot, to ſail round about, 
Teaving India on the right hand, and returned himſelf 
by Land through the Country of the Orites, where he 
was reduced to great Straits fot want of Proviſions, and 
Toft abundance of Men, ſo that of an Army of a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand Foot, and fifteen” thouſand 
Horſe, he ſcarce brought back above à fourth part out 
of India, they were fo diminiſhed by Diſeaſes, ill Diet, 
and the ſcorching. Heats, but moſtly by Famine. For 
their March was through -ani uncultivated Country, 
whoſe ſavage Inhabitants fared hardly, having no other 


| Riches than a little Breed of lean Sheep, whoſe Fleſh 


was rank and unſavoury, by reaſon of their continua 


feeding upon Sea-fiſh, | 
After fixty Days March he came into Gedrosfia, where 
he found great Plenty of all things, which the neigh- 
bouring Kinge, and Governors of Provitices, Bearing of 
his Abpevach, had taken care to provide. From henes, 


| when he had refreſhed his Army, he continued his 


March through Carmania, feaſting all the way for ſeven 
days together: He with his moſt intimate Friends ban- 
queted and revelled Night and Day, upon a Stage erected 
on a lofty, confpicuous Scaffold, which with a flow, 
majeſtick Pace, was drawn by eight Horſes, This Ma- 
chine was accompanied by à at many Chariots 
whereof ſome were covered with Tapeſtry of Purple 
and other Colours in the Form of Tents, and Sonie in 
the Shape of Cradles with green Boughs, which were 
ſupplied with Freſh as they withered. In theſe were 
born the reſt of his Friends and Comtnanders, All 
crowned with Chaplets of Flowers, and wallowing in 
Wine, and Debauch. In all this Train there was nd 
Target, Helmet, or Spear to be ſeen; but the Roxd 
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was covered with Soldiers, continually dipping their 


Flaggons, Cups, and Goblets in large Veſſels of Wine, 


and drinking to one another, Some as they marched 
along, and Others ſeated. at Tables, which were placed 
for them at proper Diſtances in their Paffage. This 
diſorderly and diſſolute March was cloſed by a very im- 


modeſt Figure born in Pomp, and a moſt licentious Re- 


preſentation, wherein were expoſed all the Filthineſs, of 
the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus Fm | 

to countenance and carry on the Debauch. As ſoon” as 
he came to the Royal Palace of Gedrofia, he again re- 
freſhed and feaſted his Army; and one Day, after he 


had drank. pretty hard, (it is ſaid) went to ſee a Prize 


of Dancing he had appointed, wherein his Paramour 


Bagoas obtained the Victory, at which he was ſo elated 


that he croſſed the Stage in his Dancing Habit, and ſat 
down cloſe by him, which ſo pleaſed the Macedonians, 


that they made loud Acclamations for him to kiſs Ba- 


goas, and never left clapping their Hands and ſhouting, 
till Alexander took him about the Neck and kiſſed him. 
Here his Admiral Nearchus came to him, and de- 
lighted him ſo with the Relation of his Voyage, that 
he reſolved Himſelf to fail- out of the mouth of Eu- 
Pbrates with a great Fleet, with which he deſigned to 
go round by Arabia and Libya, and ſo by Hercules s 
Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order to which he 
directed all ſorts of Veſſels to be built at Thapſacus, and 
made great Proviſion every where of Seamen and Pilots. 
But it fell out unluckily for this Enterpriſe, that the 
Report of the Difficulties he went through in his Indian 
Expedition, the danger of his Perſon among the Mal- 
lian, the loſs of a conſiderable part of his Forces, and 
the general Opinion that he would hardly teturn in 
Safety, occaſioned the Revolt of many conquered Na- 
tions, and made the Commanders and Lieutenants in 
ſeveral Proyinces preſume to oppreſs the People with 
extreme Injuſtice, Avarice, and Inſolence. In a word, 


there ſeemed to be throughout his whole Empire an 
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ſent him away to Priſon. 
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univerſal fluQuation and diſpoſition to Change: Inſo- 


much that Olympias and Cleopatra had raiſed a Faction 


_ againſt Antipater, and ſhared his Government between 


them, Olympras ſeizing upon Epirus, and Cleopatra upon 
Mae, When Alexander was told of it, he ſaid, 
His Mor ber bad made the beſt choice, for the Macedonians 


2 would never endure ta be ruled by a Woman. Upon 
This he diſpatched Nearcbus again to his Fleet, intend- 


ing to carry the War into all the Maritime Provinces 3 


in the mean time; in his March through the inland 


Countries, he puniſhed thoſe Commanders who had not 


_ behaved themſelves well, particularly Oxyartes, one of 


Abulites's Sons, whom he killed with his own Hand, 


Þ 2 him through the Body with his Spear. And 
when 


ulites, inſtead of the neceſſary Proviſions which 
he ought to have furniſhed, brought him three thouſand 
Talents in Money ready coined, he ordered it to be 
thrown to his Horſes, who not meddling with it, bat 
good does this Proviſion do me ? ſaid he to him; and 
Upon bh Return into Perfia, he diſtributed Money 
among all the Women of the Country, according to a 
Cuſtom which had been obſerved time out of mind by 
their Kings, who were obliged upon their Progreſs to 
give every Woman a piece of Gold; for which Reaſon 
ſome of them came but ſeldom, and Ochus was ſo ſor- 
didly covetous, that he never viſited Perfia, though it 
was his Native Country, but choſe rather to live a vo- 
luntary Exile than bear the Expence. be 


| Then finding Cyrus's Sepulchre opened, and rifled,' he 


ut . who did it, to death, though he was a 
lan of Quality, and born at Pella in Macedonia: And 


after he had read the Inſcription, he cauſed it to be cut 


again below the old one in Greek Characters; the Words 


were theſe: O Man, whoſoever thou art, and from 


 wvbenceſoever thou comeſt ¶ for come I know thou cit. I 
am Cyrus, the Founder of the Perfian Empire; do not 
exvy me this little quantity of Earth which * my 
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they ſtill ſhew you the Tndian's Monument. At 


Retyen from the Fuperal Pile, Fexander invited a great 


many of his Friends apd principal” Officers to Supper, 
8 A rhe 0 ive in which the Victor 
Tan be crowned, Promachu drank eighteen Quarts gf 
Wine, and won the Prize, pb weighed a Talent, 
1 them All; 174 1. bi 8 
days, was s Chares ſays, 1 a 
ore, 958 died of the ſame Debauch, 9 reaſon ad, 
Trey Froft which ha ge Dari at that time. 


nobleſt of the e upon t the e of wins the 
.withal making a very ſplendid Entertainment or all the 
Macedontans who were married before; at which j it is 


reported, there were no leſs than nine Foulind Guefts, | 
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Dod, Not to mention.othgr Inſtances of his wonderſul 
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Maynificence, he paid the Debts of his whole Army, 
which atnounted to nine thouſand. eight hundred and 


ſeventy Talents. But there was one Antigenen who had 
loſt one of his Eyes, though he owed nothing, got his 
e ſet down in the F 


ing Ole who qretended'to be bis Creditor, and 
N 
Int when the Cheat was found out, the King 


tience, and certain Grief and Deſpair would have made 

him kill hiraſelf, but that the King fearing it, not only 

F alſo enjoy the Benefit of his 
t. f 


The thirty thouſand. Boys which he left behind bim 
to be taught the uſe of their Arms, and military Diſci- 


pline, were fo im at his return both in Strength 


and Beauty, and performed their Exerciſes with ſuck 


Dexterity, and wonderful Agility, that he was extreme 
Iy pleaſed with them; which grieved the Macedonians, 
and made them fear he would have the Jeſs Efteem for 
Them. And when he was ſending home the infirm and 
maimed Soldiers, they ſaid they were unjuſtly and diſho- 


nourably dealt with, complaining that after be bad worn 


them out in his Service, and bad bis Ends of them, . he 
was now for turning them off with Diſgrace, and mn 
them away to their own Country among their Friends ai 
Relations, in a worſe Condition' than be found them ing 
svben he brought them from thence. Therefore they defired 
Bim, One and All, to diſcharge them, and to account his 
Macedonians uſeleſs ;' now be 7vas ſo well furniſhed with 
Vol. VI. H dancing 
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dancing Boys, with whom if be e might go 0 
and ing By the wvhole World. Theſe Speeches ſo enraged 
Alexander, that after he had ſeverely — them, 
he removed them from his Perſon, and committed the 
Watch to Perſians, out of whom he choſe his Life - guard, 
Heralds, and other Officers. When the Macedonian 
ſaw him attended by theſe Men, and Themſelves exclud - 
ed, and ſhamefully diſgraced, their high Spirits fell, and 
upon Diſcourſe with one another, Jealouſy and Rage al- 
moſt diſtracted them. But at 14 coming te them- 
ſelves again, they went without their Arms almoſt 
naked, crying and weeping, to offer themſelves at his 
Tent, and defired him to deal with them as their Baſe- 
neſs and Ingratitude deſerved. | However This would not 
prevail ; for though his Anger was already' ſomethi 
mollifed, yet he would not admit them into his Pre- 
fence, nor would they ftir from thence, but continue 
two Days and Nights before his Tent, bewailing them- 
ſelves, and imploring Him their Sovereign Lord to 
have Compaſſion on them. But the third Day he came 
out to them, and ſeeing them very humble and penitent, 
he wept a great while, and after a gentle Reproof ſpoke 
kindly to them, and diſmiſſed Thoſe who were unſervice- 
able, with magnificent Rewards, and this Recommenida- 
tion to Antipater ; that when' they came into Greece, at 
all publick Shows, and in the Theatres, they ſhould ft. 
on the beſt and foremoſt Seats, Crowned with C 
of Flowers; and ordered the ' Children of Thoſe who 
had loſt their Lives in his Service, to have their Father's 
Pay continued to them. 
When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had diſ- 
patched his moſt urgent Affairs, he fell to divert himſelf 
again with Spectacles, and publick Entertainments, to 
rry on which, he had a Supply of three thoufand Per- 
rmers newly arrived out of Greece. But they were 
foon interrupted by Hepheſtion's falling ſick of a Fever, 
in which, being a young Man, and a Soldier too, he 
could not confine himſelf to ſo exact a Diet as was ne- 
* for u whilſt his ws acne was * 
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che Theatre, he eat a boiled Capon for Dinner, and 
drank a large Draught of Wine cooled with Ice, apon 


which he grew worſe, and died in a few days. At this 


Misfortune Alexander was ſo beyond all Reaſon tranſ- 
ported, that to expreſs his Sorrow he preſently ordered 
the Manes of all his Horſes and Males to be cut off, and 
threw down the Battlements of the neighbouring Cities, 
He crucified the poor Phyſician, and forbad the Uſe 
of the Flute, or any other Muſical Inſtrument in the 
Camp a great while, till the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
enjoined him to Honour Hepbeſtion, and ſacrifice to 


Fim as to an Hero. Then ſeeking to alleviate his 


Grief in War, he ſet out as if he were to go a Man- 


Hunting, for he fell upon the Caſſæans, and put the 


whole Nation to the Sword, not ſparing ſo much as the 
Children. This was called 4 Sacrifice to Hepheſtion's 


Ghoſt; In his Sepulchre and Monument, and the adorn- 


ing of them, he intended to beſtow ten thouſand Talents; 
and that the Excellency of the Artiſt, and the Curiofity 
of the Workmanſhip, might go beyond the 21 its 
felf, he rather choſe to employ Stefferates than an 

other, becauſe he always expreſſed ſomething very bold, 
lofty, and magnificent in his Defigns. This was the 
Man, who in a former Diſcourſe had told him, that of 
All the Mountains he knew, That of Athos in Thrace 
was the moſt capable of being contrived to repreſent the 


| ſhape and lineaments of a Man; That if He pleaſed to 


command him, he would male it the nobleſt and moſt 
durable Statue in the World, which in its left Hand 
ſhould hold a City of ten thoufand Inhabitants, and out 
of its right ſhould pour a copious River into the Sea. 
Though Mexander declined this Project, yet now he 
ſpent a great deal of time with Workmen, to invent and 
eontrive Others far more abſurd and expenfive, 


As he was upon his way to Babylon, Nearchus, who 
Had ſailed back out of the Ocean by the mouth of the 
River Eupbrates, came to tell him, he had met with 
| warned him not to ge 

272 thither. 


ſome Chaldean Diviners, who 
1 : H 2 


88 The LIFE of 
thither. But Alexander Nighted this ' Advertiſement, 
and went on; and when he came near the Wells of the 
Place, he faw. a great many Crows: fighting with one 
another, whereof ſome fell down juſt by him. After 
This, being privately-informed; that Apullodorus the Go- 
vernor of Babylon. had ſacrificed to know what would 
become of him; he ſent for Eytbagotas the Soothſayer, 
who not denying the thing, he aſked-him, in What con- 
dition he found the Victim? and When he told him, 
the Liver was defective in its Lobe; A terrible Preſage, 
indeed! ſaid Alexander. However he offered Pyt 
no Injury, but was much troubled that he had neglected 
Nearchus's Advice, and therefore remained ip his Camp 
a great while without the Town, removing his Tent. 
|] from Place to Place, and.Gailing-up- and down the Eu- 
n: phrates. - For beſides. This, he was terrified by many 
9 other Prodigies, which deterred him from entering into 
he City. A tame Aſe fell upon the biggeſt and hand- 
ſomeſt Lion that he kept, and kicked bim to death. 
One day he undreſſed himſelf to be anointed, and to play 
| at Tennis, and when he had done, and was putting his 
Clothes on again, the young Men who had been with 
kim, perceived a Man clad in the King's Robes, with 
Throne: They aſked him, bo be 2vas ; Fo which 
he gave no Anſwer a-good while, till at laſt with much 
ado. coming to himſelf, he told them, His Name- was 
Dionyſius; that be was of Meſſenia; N 
Crime whereof be waz accuſed, he had been forced to fly his 
Country, and bad made bis Eſcape by Sea, and got from 
thence to Babylon, where be; bad been kept in Chains for a 
long time; that that very day Serapis had appeared to him, 
bad freed bim from his Chains, conducted him to that 
Place, and commanded bim to put on the King's Robe and 
Diadem, and to fit where they found him, and to ſay nothing. 
Alexander when he heard this, by the Direction of his 
Soothſayers, put the poor Fellow to death, but from 
chenceforth deſponded, and grew difndent pf the Protes- 
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don and Aſffiſtance of the Gods on the one Hand, and 
very ſuſpicious of his Friends on the Other. His greateſt 
1 was ef purer, and his Sons, one of 
whom, Jolaue, was his chief Cupebearer ; the other, 
— was newly arrived out of Greece, and 
in the Freedom of his Country, the firſt 
— — the King, he was ſur- 
priſed at the Novelty of the Thing, and could not fors 
brat laughing out aload at it; which ſo incenſed Mex 


runder, chat he took him by the Hair with both Hands, 
| 2 knoektd hie Head againſt the Wall. Ano- 
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ther time, Ca would have ſaid ſomething in defence 
ter to Thoſe with accuſed him; but Alexander 
g him, Abart ib it yen fo? Do — 
52 

onlyeo extumniare your Fatber. To which, — 
he replied; That —— — Evi- 
r Fer #be farther they are come the 
Proefs that could confute 
' Mexaniey ſmiled at This, 
and ſig; Thoſe ave ſame 77 Ariftotle's Sephiſms, which 


. , added-he, both You 


nantes Bab retrived . 
— This Menzoe mads ſuch « deep Impreffion 
— — s Mind; that long after, when he 
cedonia, and Muſter of all Greete, as he 
—— day at Delphi, and looking on the Sta- 


Father Be it 
— Fit + ſeverely puri THEIRS 


rues, at the Sight of That 6f Alexander, he was ſodden- 


ly firuck with Horror, and ſhook all over, his Eyes 
rolled, his Head grew dizvy, and he had much ado to 
m_ himſelf; — - 

"When once Alexander gave way to Superſtition, his 
Mind grew ſo diſturbed and timorous, that if the leaſt 
unuſual or extraordinary thing happened, he would needs 
have it thought a Prodigy, or a Preſage; and his Court 


| warmed with Diviners and Prieſts, whoſe Buſineſs was 


* mur and purify, and _ the future. 80 __ 
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rid a thing is Incredulity, and Contempt of the Gods on 

one Hand and no leſs horrid. is Superſtition on the Other, 
which like Water whoſe Property is always to ſubfide, 
and preſs downwards, ſeizeth on low abject Spirits, fill» 
ing them with ſervile Fear and Folly, as it did now. Mex- 

ander Himſelf, But upon ſome. Anſwers which were 
brought him from the Oracle concerning Hepbeftion, he 
laid aſide his Sorrow, and fell again to Sacrificing and 
Drinking; and having given Nearchus a {ſplendid Enter- 
tainment, after he had bathed, as was his Cuſtom, juſt 
as he was going to Bed, at Medius' s Requeſt he went to 
Supper with Him. Here he drank all that Night and 
the next Day to ſuch exceſs, as put him into a Fever, 

which ſeized him, not as Some write, after he had drank 
off Hercules's Bowl, nor was he taken with a ſudden Pain 
in his Back, as if he had been truck with a Lance: For 
Theſe are the Inventions of ſome Authors, who thought 


it became them to make the concluſion of ſo great an 


Action as tragical and moving as they could. Ariftobulus 
tells us, that in the Rage of his Fever, and a violent 
Thirſt, he took a drapght of Wine, upon which he fell 
into a Frenzy, and died the thirtieth of June. But in 
his own Journals we have the following Account of his 
Sickneſs : That the eighteenth ef June, by reaſen of bis 
Ilneſi, he lay in his Bathing-room where it bad firſt ſeized 
bim; that when be bad bathed, he removed into bis Cham- 
| ber, and ſpent that day at Dice with Medius. In the 
| Evening ts 1 bra exp and ſacrificed, be eat with a god 
| Stomach, and had bis Fewer that Night, The twentieth, 
after the uſual Sacrifices and Bathing, be kept bis Bed 
in the ſame. Room, and beard Nearchus's Relation of bis 
Voyage, and the Obſervations be bad made concerning the 
Qcean. The twenty firſt be paſſed in the ſame manner, 
bis Fever flill increaſing, and bad a very ill Night of it, 
. The next Day be bad a ſevere Fit, and cauſed bimſelf to be 
removed, and bis Bed ſet by the great Bath, and then diſ- 
cour ſed with bis principal Officers about ing up the va- | 
cant Charges in the Army, with Men of tried Valour and 
. 2 3 5 Experience, 
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Experience. The twenty fourth, being much worſe, be wvas 


carried out toaffiſt at the Sacrifites, and gave order that 
bis chief Commanders ſhould *vait cvit bin the Court, wobilft 
#be Colonels and Captains kept Watch without doors, The 
teventy fifth be was removed to bis Palace on the other fide 
the River, . where bt ſlept a little, but his Fever abated not, 
and ⁊uben the' Commanders came into his Chamber, be mat 
ſpeechleſs, and continued ſo the following Day, Then the 
Macedonians ſuppoſing be avas dead, came with great Cla- 

mours to the Gates, and menaced bis Friends ſo, that they 
were forced to admit them, and let them all paſs unarmed 
along by bis Bed-fide, The fame day Python and Seleus 
cus being ſent to Serapis's Temple, to enquire if they 
ould. bring Alexander thither, -<vere —— by the 


God, that they ſbould not remove him, The twenty eighth 
in the — died. This Account is moſt of it 


word for word, as it is written in his own Diary. 


At that time no Body had any ſuſpicion of his being | 


poiſoned ;z but upon a diſcovery made fix years after, 
They ſay, Olympias put Many to death, and threw 
abroad the A of Tolaus, who was then dead, as if 
he had given it him. But Thoſe who affirm Ariſtotle 
counſelled Antipater to do it, and that by his means 
wholly the Poiſon was brought, produce one Agnotbe- 
mis for their Author, who pretends he had heard King 
Antigonus ſpeak of it, and tells us that the Poiſon was 
a Water, deadly cold as Ice, diftilling from a Rock in 
the Territory Nonacris, which they gathered like a 
thin Dew, and kept in an Aſs's Hoof; for it was ſo 
very cold and penetrating, that no other Veſſel would 
hold it. However, Moſt are of Opinion that all This 
is falſe, no light evidence of which is, that during the 
Diſſenſions among the Commanders, which laſted a 
great many Dayg after his Death, the Body continued 
clear and freſh, without any fign of ſuch Taint or Cor- 
ruption, though it lay neglected in a cloſe Place, and 
ſultry Climate, | . 
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| Roxana, who was now with Child, and upon thit 
account much honoured by the Macedoniam, being jen-— 
lous of Statiru, ſent for her by a Counterfeit Letter, 
as if Alexander had been ſtill alive; and when ſhe had 
her in her power, killed Her and her Siſter, and - threw 
their Bodies into a Well, which they filled up with 
Earth, not without the privity and affiſtance of Per- 

Accus, who at this time under the ſhelter of Aridæut, 
whom he carried about with him for his own ſecurity, 
bore the greateſt ſway of Any, Aridæm Himſelf, who 
was Philip's Son, by one Philinna, an obſcure common 
Strumpet, was a Man of weak Parts, by reuſon of his 
Indiſpoſition of Body, which was neither natural to 
Him, nor contracted of itſelf; for in his Childhood he 
was quick-witted, and hopeful enough, but cauſed by 
Drinles that Olympias give him, which not only im. 
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ter to Cnna (the late Uſurper) fond Ceſar 
ber Husband ; but being unable to compass 
tit either by Hopes or Fears, — 2 her 
N The ground of Sylla's Hatred to ear, was 
the Alliance berween Him and Marius; for the 
Elder married Julia, 's. Aunt by the Father's 
fide, and had by her the ounger Marius, who conſe- 
vently w. was 'Caſar's Couſin- german. And though at 
rſt; in che Heat of his Tyranny and Hurry of Bus- 
rieſs, Cæſar was overlooked by Sylla, he could not lie 
ſtill, but preſented himſelf to x Peo ple as a'Candi- 
date for the Prieſthood, though he was = under Age. 
But Fylla, by his underhand Mana t, ſo carried it, 
that Cæſar fell ſhort of his Paten; and in a Con- 
ſult of Friends to take him off, When it was urged by 
Some, it was not worth his while to contrive the 
—__ — dan - 
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vb did not ſer many Martus's in th Boy; Cœſar, upon 
#6tixe of Th » concealed à long Zune among the 
Sabi ner, often changing His 1 till one Night, 26 
e Was removing His Lodging for His Health, he fell into 
e Hands of Sy/la's Soldiers, who were ſearching thofe 
Cæſar, by a Bribe of Two Talents, prevailed with Cor- 
nelius their Captain to let him go, and was no ſooner diſ- 
miſt, but he put to Sea, and made for Bithynia. After 
a ſhort ſtay there with Nicomedes the King, in his 
Paſſage back, he was taken near the Iſland Pha#Fracuſa 
by ſome Pirates, who at that time with ſome great Ships, 
and a vaſt number of ſmaller Veſſels, infeſted thoſe Seas. 
When at firſt they demanded of him twenty Talents for 
his Ranſom, he ſmiled at them, as not underſtanding 
the Value of their Priſoner, and voluntarily engaged to 
give em Fifty, He preſently diſpatched Thoſe about 
| him to ſeveral Places to raiſe the Money, and in the 
mean time remained in the Hands of thoſe kloody Vil- 
Iains, with only one Friend, and two Attendants: Yet 
> made fo little of them, that when he had a mind to 
Jeep, he would ſend to them, and command Silence, © 
For thirty eight Days, with all the Freedom in the 
World he uſed Exerciſe, and Gamed among them, as if 
they had not been his Keepers, but his Guards. He 
Wrote Verſes, and Speeches, and made them his Audi- 
tors, and Thoſe who did not admire them, he called to 
their Faces Illiterate and Barbarous, and would often 
in rallery threaten to hang them, They were mightily 
taken with This; and attributed his free way of talking 
to a kind of Simplicity, and Juvenile Humour. As ſoon 
as his Ranſom was come from Miletus, he paid it, and 
was diſcharged ; ſoon after which he Manned ſome Ships 
at the Mileſian Port, and went in purſuit of the Pirates, 
whom he ſurpriſed as they were yet at an Anchor, 
took moſt of them. Their Money he made Prize, and 
the Men he ſecured in Priſon at Pergamus, and preſently 
applied himſelf to Junius, who was then Governor of 
Ma, to whoſe Office it belonged, as Prator, to dete 
88 ; 
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„ mine their Puniſhment, Junius having his Eye 1 


1e the Money, (for the Sum was confiderable) ſaid, He 
16 world think. at bis leiſure wwhat to do vith the Priſos 
0 ners 35 upon which Cæſar too his leave of him, and 
fe went for Pergamus, where he ordered the Pirates to be 
2 brought forth and crucified z the Puniſhment he had of- 
A ten threatned them with, whilſt he was in their * 
5 and they little dreamed be was in earneſt. 

er Im the mean time Sylla s Power declined, and Ceſar's 
= Friends adviſed him to return to Rome; 3 but he went off 
ſa to Rhodes, and entered himſelf in the School of Apalio- 
3, mus, Aolon's Son, a famous Rhetorician, one who had 


s. || the Reputation of a well-tempered Man, and had Cicero 
at that time for his Auditor. Cæſar was by Nature ex- 
cellently framed for a perfect States-man, and Orator, 
and mm ſuch Pains to improve his Genius this way, 
that without diſpute he might challenge the Second Place 
amongſt Men of that Character. More he did not aim 
at, as choofing to be Firſt rather amongſt Men of Arms and 
Power; and therefore never roſe up to that pitch of Elo- 
quence to which Nature would have c him, being 
diverted by thoſe Expeditions and Deſigns, which av 
length gained him the Empire. And he Himſelf, in his 
Anſwer to Ciceros Panegyric on Cato, defires his Reader 
not to compare. the plain Diſcourſe of a Soldier with the 
Harangues of an Orator, who had not only fine Parts, 

but had employed his whole Life in this one Stulp. 

When he was returned to Rome, he accuſed Dalabella of j 
Male-Admminitration, and many Cities of Greece came - 0 
in to atteſt it. Dolabella was acquitted; and Ceſar, in } 
return of the Favours he had received from the Ms, 5 
aſſiſted them in their Proſecution of P. Antonius for $ 
Bribery before M. Lucullus Prætor of Macedonia, In : 
this Cauſe he prevailed ſo far, that Antonius was forced 
to appeal to the Tribunes at Rome, alledging, That in 43 
Greece he could not have fair Play againſt Greacians, In 
his Pleadings at Rome he appeared with all the Graces of ; 
an Orator, and gained much upon the AﬀeCtions of the 
. by the cabnols of is Addreſs and IS 
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in which he was accompliſhed beyond what could * 
pected from his Age, His Intereſt grew fill. inſenſibly 
greater by the open Houſe he kept, and the 
of his Entertainments : His Enemies lighted the rowth 
of it at firſt, in expectation: it would ſoon fail, / as hy his 
Money was gone ; whilft-in the-mean time it was uy 
ſettled among the Common People, Dh a3 qt Power 
at __ was eee. not to be 2 led, and 7 
openly tended to the ney Dt th 
they were aware too late, 
mean, which continued 


, enn 4 Art who 
had any Suſpicions of his Deſigm upon the Government, 
and (as a good Rene "6 vf a Storm when 
the Sea is calmeſt) ſaw the defigning Te of the Man 
Dane 


Z di iſcover the air of a ant; 5 

e in ſo exatt order, 2 Am , 
with his Finger, I cannot imagine it | 

Man s Thoughts to ſubvert the Roman State, "But of 
this more hereafter, _ - 

The firſt Proof he had of People's Good-will to 
high; was, when he carried a Tribuneſhip in the Army 
againſt C. Pepilius. A ſecond and clearer Iaſtance of 
. their Favour appeared upon his mal ing an Rxcellent Ora- 

tion in Praiſe of his Aunt Julia, Wife to Marius, pub - 
lickly in the Forum: At whoſe Funeral he was ſo bold as 
to bring forth che Images of Marius, which till then no 
body durſt produce ſince the Government came into Sylla s 

Hands, Marius s Party having from that time been de- 
clared Enemies to the State. For when Some upon this 
Occafion exclaimed againſt: Ceſar, the People on the 
other ſide were taken with the Action, and received it 
with very great Applauſe; admiring him for having re- 
vived in the City thoſe Honours of Marius, which for 
ſo long time had been buried. Tt had always been the 
* at Reme to make Funeral Orations * of. 
zent 
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— — bis Son Q. ry con when 
He dipl came to * Pre, When he was out of 
that Office, he märried Pom peia his third Wife, having 
hen a Payghter 27 Cornelig his firſt Wife, whom he 
afterwards'matched to Pompey. the Great... 


err 


nt, He u ſo profuſe in his Expences, that before be had 
nen any publick Em loyment, be was in debt thirteen hun- 
lan dred ay ome t that by being at ſo great a 
and- pular, he changed a real and ſolid Good, 
UN for r Hort and uncertain. : But in © at he pur- 
air chafed — Was of dhe Freateſt Value at an inconſide- 
Eh - | rable rate.” When he was made Surveyor of the Zppian 
uchs Way, he disburit beſides the pu blick Money a great Sung 

; of out of his private Purſe; I7 when he was e K, he 


> provided ſuch a. number of Gladiators, that he entertain - 
| to. ed- the People with three hvndred and twenty ſeveral 
my Duels; and by Ai great Liberality and Magnificence in 
e of Shews, in Pomps, and publick Feaſtings, obſcured the 
Ia- \ Olory of All who went before him, and gained ſo much 
dub · upon the People, that every one was ready to invent new. 
Id as Offices, and new Honours, for bim, in return to big 
n no Munificence. 
as There being two Factions in the City, One for Sue, 
de- | which was very powerful, the Other for Marius, which 
| was then broken, and in a very low condition, he was 

the deſirous to raiſe it again, and to bring it over to his In- 
ed it | tereſt; To this end, whilſt he was in the height of his 
g re- | Repute with the People, for the Magnificent Shews he 

3 gave as dil, he ordered Marius's Images and Statues 
2 the with the Triumphal Enſigns of his Victories, to be car- 
iſe of | ried privately in the Night, and placed in the Capitol. 
cent * VI. 1 Next 
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Next Morning, when Some ſaw them glittering with* 


Gold, and curiouſly wrought with Inſcriptions of Ma- 
7ius's Exploits over the Cimbrians, they were ſurpriſed 
at the Boldneſs of Him who had ſet them up, nor was 
it difficult to gueſs who it was, The Fame of this ſoon 
ſpread, and brought together a great Concourſe of Peo- 
ple: Some preſently cried out, that Ceſar had Deſigns 
upon the Government, becauſe he had revived thoſe Ho- 
nours which were buried by the Laws, and Decrees of 
the Senate; that This was done to ſound the Temper 
of the People, whom he had prepared before, -and to try' 
whether they were tame enough to bear his Humour, 
and would quietly. give way to his Innovations. However 
Marius's Party took Courage; and it is incredible what 
a multitude of them appeared on a fudden, and came 
Mouting into the Capitol. Many of them at the fight' 
of Marius's Picture wept for Joy, and Ceſar was highly 
extolled as the only Perſon, who was a Relation worthy- 
of Marius, Upon This the Senate met, and Catulus 
Luftatius, one of the moſt Eminent Romans of that 
Time, ſtood up, and accuſed Cæſar, clofing his 8 | 
with this remarkable Saying; Cæſar no longer undermines 
tbe Government, but openly plants his Batteries againſ} it. 
But when Ceſar had made an Apology for bill, and 
Iatisfied the Senate, his Admirers were very much ani- 
Mated, and adviſed him not to depart from his o.] 
Thoughts for any one, ſince he was likely to get the 
better of them All in a little time, and to be the firſt 
Man in the State with the Peoples Conſent. Sth 
At the ſame time. Metellas the High-Prieſt died; and 
Catulus and Jauricus, Perſons of known Reputation, and 
Who bore a great weight in the Senate, were Competi- 
tors for the Office; yet Cæſar would not give way to 
them, but preſented himſelf to the People as a Candidate 
1 them. The ſeveral Intereſts ſeeming very equal, 
atulus, who becauſe he had the moſt Honour to loſe, 
was the e of the Event, ſent to Ceſar 
to buy him off, with Offers of a great Sum of Money: 
But he ſaid, He would provide a larger Sum than That s 
X 


] 


Larry on the Competition. Upon the day of Election, as 
his Mother conducted him out of doors with Tears in 
ber Eyes, he ſaluted her, and ſaid ;. Vell Mother, to-day 
you'll ſee me either Higb-Prieſt, or an Exile, When the 
Votes were taken, after a great ſtruggle, he carried it, 
and by That gave the Senate and Nobility reaſon to fear 
be might now draw on the People to the greateſt height 
of Arrogance, Whereupon Piſo and Catulus found fault 
with Cicero for letting Cæſar eſcape, when in the Con- 
ſpiracy of Catiline he had given the Government ſuch 
advantage againſt him, For Catiline, who had deſigned 
not only to change the preſent State of Affairs, but to 
ſubvert the whole Conſtitution, and confound All, had 
Humſelf eſcaped, by reaſon the Evidence was not full 
againſt him, they having not yet gone to the bottom of 
his Defign, But he had left Lentulus and Cetbegus in the 
City, to ſupply his Place in the Conſpiracy : Whether 
they had any ſecret Encouragement and Aſſiſtance from 
£2ſar is uncertain z This is certain, that they were 
fully convicted in the Senate, and when Cicero the Con- 


| ful asked the ſeveral Opinions of the Senators, how they 


would have them puniſhed, All who ſpake before Cæſar 
ſentenced them to Death; but Cæſar ftood up, 
and made a ſet Speech, wherein he told them, That 

thought it without Precedent, and not juſt, to take away 
the Loves of tevo Perſons of their Birth. and Quality, Be- 
fore they vere fairly tried, unleſs there was an abſolute 
neceſſity for it; but that if they were kept confined in a 

Town which Cicero himſelf ſoould chooſe till Catiline vat 
defeated, then the Senate might in peace and at their lei- 
ſure determine ⁊ubat 2vas beft to be done. This Sentence 
of his carried ſo much appearance of Humanity, and he 
gave it ſo good an air by his Speech, that not only Thoſe 
who ſpoke after him cloſed with it, but even They who 
had before given a contrary Opinion, now came over to 
His; till it came about to Catulus, and Cato's turn to 
ſpeak, They warmly oppoſed it; and Cato infinuated 


in his Speech ſome Suſpicions of Ceſar Himſelf, and 
preſt the Matter fo far, REY Criminals were given 
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up to ſuffer Execution, As Czſar was going out of the 
nate, many of the young Men who guarded Cicers 
ran in with their naked Swords to aſſault him. But Curio, 
as it is ſaid, threw his Gown over him, and conveyed 
Him out, and Cicero Himſelf gave a Sigh to his Guards, 
who watched the Motions of his Eye, not to kill him, 
either for fear of the People, . or becauſe he thought the 
Murder unjuſt and illegal. If This be true, I wonder 
how Tully came to omit it in the Book which he wrote 
concerning his Conſulſhip. Cicero was blamed afterwards 
for not making uſe of ſo good an Opportunity againft 
Ceſar out of fear of the Populace, who mightily favour- 
-<d how. ; - > Ved. ? 42-03 of 
Some time after, when Ceſar went into the Senate to 
| clear himſelf of fore Suſpicions he lay under, he found 
great Clamours raiſed againſt him, whereupon the Senate 
Hitting longer than ordinary, the People went up to the 
Houſe in a Tumult, and beſet it, demanding Ceſar, and 
requiring them to diſmiſs him. Upon this Cato much 
fearing a Mutiny from the poorer ſort, who are always 
the Incendiaries in a Rebellion, and who now. placed all 
their Hopes in Cxſar, perſuaded the Senate to give them 
2 Monthly Allowance of Corn, which put the Common- 
wealth to the extraordinary Charge of ffey five thouſand 
 Growns a Year. This Expedient removed. all Fears for 
the preſent, and very much weakened Cæſar's Power, 
'who at that time was juſt going to be made Prætor, and 
conſequently would have been more formidable by his 
Office. But there was no diſturbance during his Prætor- 
hip, only what"Misfortune he met with in his own Do- 
meſtick Affairs. | | | 
Pe. Clodius was a Perſon well deſcended, Eminent both 
for his Riches and Eloquence, but in Lewdnefs and In- 
pudence exceeded the very worſt of Thoſe who were re- 
markable for their Debauchery, He was in Love with 
Fompeia, Cæſars Wife, and She had no Averſion to 
Him. But there were ftrit Guards on her Apartment, 
and Czſar's Mother Aurelia, who was a diſcreet Wo- 
man, being continually about her, made an Interview 
5 ? my | very 
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but not returning ſo ſoon as he 


Clodius, Who as 
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Very dangerous and difficult. The Romans have a G 
deſs which they call the good G Rs the ſame wi 
Her, whom the Greeks call Oynæcea, that is, the G 


of the Women : The Phrygians, who claim a peculiar Ti- 
e to ber, ſay ſhe was Mother to Midas: The Ro- 
mam pretend ſhe was one of the Dryads, and married to 
Faun: The Gracians affirm that ſhe. is that Mother 
of Bacchus, whoſe Name is not to be uttered: For this 
Reaſon the Women who celebrate her Feſtival, cover 
the Tents with Vine-branches, and according to the Fa- 
Die; a Conſecrated Dragon. is placed near the Statue of 
the Goddeſs. It is not lawful for a Man to be by, nor 
ſo much as in the Houſe, whilſt the Sacred Rites are 
celebrated, but the Women by themſelves perform ſuch 
Holy Offices; as are much akin. to Thoſe uſed in the 
— ares to O pbeus. When the Feſtival comes, 
the Husband, who is always either Conſul or Pretor, and 
with Him3every" e-creatute, quits the Houſe ; the 
Wife then taking it under her Care, prepares it for the 
Solemnity, which is performed chiefly in the Night- 
time, attended with Dancing, and ferent forts of Muſick. 
As Pompeia was at that time Celebrating this Feaſt, 
yet had no Beard, and'ſo thought to paſs 
undiſcovered, took upon him the Habit and Difguiſe of a 
Singing- Woman, having the Air of a young Girl, and 
went to Ceſar's Houſe. Finding the Doors open, he 
was without any ſtop introduced. by a young Maid, who 
was in the Intrigue. She preſently ran to tell Pompeid, 


in waiting for her, and therefore left his Poſt, and tra- 
verſed the Houſe from one Room to another, ill taking 
care to avoid the Lights, till at laſt Aurelia s Woman 
met him, and invited him to ſuch Recreations as the 
Women uſe among themſelves, He refuſed to comply; 
but ſhe preſentiy pulled him forward, and asked him 
who he was, and whence? Clodius told her he waited for 


Aura, one of Poempeia' s Maids, and ſo betrayed himſelf 
by his Voice: Upon which the Woman ſhricking, ran 
into . Company. where Hoe were Lights, and cried 


13 out, 


expected, he grew uneaſy 
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*: out; the had difcovered a Man. The Women were all 
in a Fright : Aurelia preſently threw a Veil over the 
+ Ceremonies, put a ſtop to the Orgra, and having ordered 
the Doors to be ſhut, ran about with Lights to find Clo-—- 
dius, who was got into the Maid's Room that he had 
come in with, and was ſeized there. The Women knew 
Him, and drove him out of Doors, and preſently, though 
it was yet Night, went home to tell their Huſbands the 
Story. In the Morning it was all about Town, what 
an impious attempt Clodius had made, and All agreed he 
ought to be puniſhed as an Offender, not only againſt 
Thoſe whom he had Affronted, but alſo againſt the Pub- 
| lick, and the Gods. Upon which one of the Tribunes 
n accuſed him of prophaning the Holy Rites, and ſome of 
the Principal Senators came in, and witneſſed againſt him, 
that beſides many other horrible Crimes, he had been 
guilty of Inceſt with his own Siſter, who was married to 
/  Lucullus, - But the People ſet themſelves againſt the In- 
tereſt of the Nobility,” and defended Clodius; which was 
of great ſervice to him with the Judges, who: were at a 
Rand, being afraid to provoke the Commonalty. Ciæſar 
preſently diſmiſt Pompeia, but being ſummoned as a Wit- 
neſs againſt Clodius, ſaid, He bad notbing to charge bim 
vit b. This looking like a Paradox, the Accuſers asked 
him, mY then be with bis Wife ? Ceſar replied, 
Becauſe I cannot bear that my Wife ſpould be ſo much as 
fueSed.” Some ſay that Ceſar. ſpake This as his 
hought; Others, that he did it to gratify the People, 
who he ſaw were very earneſt to ſave Clodius, 80 Clodius 
got clear of the Indictment, moſt of the Judges giving 
their Opinions upon ſeveral Cauſes at the ſame time, 
that they might not be in Danger from the People 
Condemning him, nor in Difgrace with the Nobility by 
Acquitting-hi m. 26.5 ans; 
The Province of Spain fell to ( ſar's Lot at the Ex- 

; 8 of his Prætorſhip, but he found himſelf in ill 
Circumſtances with his Creditors, who, as he was going 
eff, came upon him, and were very preſſing and impor- 

dtoenate; which made him apply himſelf to Craſſus, who 
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was the richeſt Man in Nome, but wanted Cæſar's Vigour 

and Warmth to ſet up. againſt Pompey. Craſſius tool 

upon him to ſatisfy thoſe Creditors which were moſt un- 

eaſy to him, and would not be put off any longer, and 

engaged himſelf to the value of eight hundred and thirty 

Talents: Upon which Cæſar was now at Liberty to go 

to his Province. In his Journey as he was croſſing the 

Alps, and paſſing by a ſmall Village of the Barbarians, 

which was ſtocked with but few Inhabitants, and Thoſe 

wretchedly Poor, his Friends ſmiled, and asked him by 

way of Rallery, F there wvere any Canvaſing for Offices. 

tberr; any Contention Which ſhould be Uppermoſt, or Feuds 

e great Men One againſt Another © To which Cæſar 

made anſwer. very ſeriouſly, Foy my part I bad rather be 

the Firſi Man among theſe Fellows, than the Second Man 

in Rome. It is ſaid that another time whilſt he was 

| in Spain, and reading at a leiſure Hour the Hiſtory of 

* Alexander, he ſat a great while very thoughtful, and at 
| laſt burſt out into Tears. His Friends were ſurpriſed, and 

asked him the Reaſon of it. Do you think (ſaid he) I 
| beve not juſs Cauſe to weep, when I confider that Alex 
ander at my. Age bad conquered ſo many Nations, and I 

have all this time done nothing that is Memorable ® 
As ſoon as he came into Spain he was very active, and 

in a few Days had got together ten new Companies of 

Foot, to thoſe twenty which were there before: With 

Theſe he marched againſt the Gallæci and Lufitans, con- 

quered them, and advancing as far as the Ocean, ſubdued 

other Nations, which never before had been ſubject te 

the Romans, Having managed his Military Affairs with 

good Succeſs, he was equally happy in the Courſe of his 

Civil Government: For he eſtabliſhed a. good Under- 

ſtanding amongſt the ſeveral States, and took eſpecial 

Care to heal the Differences betwixt Debtors and. Credi- 

tors. He ordered that the Creditor ſhould receive two 

Thirds of the Debtor's yearly Income, and that the other 

Third ſhould remain to the Debtor Himſelf, till by this 

Method the whole Debt was at laſt diſcharged. This 

Conduct made him leave his Province with a fair Repu- 
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tation ; — — off great Wealth himſelf, and 
Enriched his Soldiers, who therefore Complimented him 
with the Title of Emperor. 


4 There is a Law among the Ronians, that whoever de- 


fires the Honour of a Triumph muſt ſtay without the 
City, and expect his Anſwer : And Another, that Thoſt 
who vor in for the Conſulſhip Jail 2 Perſonally 
ace; Caeſar was come home at the very time 
e . San and ua Nene bens that 
two" oppolite Laws, ſent to the Senate to defire, that 
Hnce: he was obliged to be abſent, he might Reo 
the Conſulſhip by Proxy. ( 1 * by 3 


at firſt oppoſed his Nequei exciving tha 
Ceſar had prevailed with a. r part Senate: to 
comply with i it, he made it his . 92 —5 | 


and waſted an whole Day in n 
Ceſar fit! to let the 2 fall, and e 
the wang 0,4” 9 He'advancestherefore preſently, and en- 
e's a Project which deceived all but Catu. This 
was the reconciling of Craſſus and Pompey, who then bore 
the greateſt weight in Rome, There h I been a Miſun- 
W between them, but Cæſar had the Dexterity 
make up all Matters; and by this means fire 
* himſelf by the united Power of Botfi ; and ſo pri- 
vately undermined the Government, under the covert af 
an Aion which carried in it all the appearante of a good 
Office, For it was not. the Quarrel betwint P and 
Cæſar, as moſt Men imagine, which was the Foundation 
of the Civil Wars, but their Union ; the conſpiring at 
firſt. to ſubvert the Ariflocracy, and Quarteling at laſt be- 
ewixt themſelves which ſhould be Monarch. Cato, who 
often foretold what the Conſequence of this. Alliance 
Would be, had then the Character of a ſullen and bufy 
Man, and afterwards the Reputation of a wiſe but un- 
fortunate Counſellor. Thus Ceſar being doubly guarded 
with the Intereſt of Craſſzs and Pompey, was promoted 


to the Conſulate, 10 declazed: l with 22 
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When he was fixed in his Office he brought in Bills, 
Which would have been preferred with better Grace by a 
bold mutinous Tribune, than by a Conſul ;z in which he 
propoſed Tranſplantation of Colonies, and Diviſion of 
Lands, on purpoſe to oblige the Commonalty, - The beſt 
and moſt honourable of the Senators oppoſed it, upon 
which, having long waited for ſuch a colourable Pre- 
tence, he openly proteſted bow unwillingly be tuas forced 
to appeal to the People, and tbar the Rigour and Oppoſition 
of the Senate bad driven bim upon the fatal Neceſſity of 
flytrtg to Them for their Protection. Which be did ac- 
cordingly, and having Craſſus on one fide of him, and 
Pompey. on the other, he asked them Two, Whether 
they conſented to the Bills he had propoſed ?-They owned 
their Aﬀent, whey, which he defired them to aſſiſt him 
againſt Thoſe who with Sword in Hand had threatened 
to oppoſe him. G Do tt they would, and Pompey 
added farther, That bz would not only meet their Swords 
evith Sword in Hand, but that. be would bring a Buckler. 
with bim beſides. This Speech the Nobles reſented, as 
neither ſuitable to his Gravity, nor becoming the Re- 
verente due to that Aſſembly, but ſach as had an air of 
oy and Raſhneſi : But the People were pleaſed 
with it, 2 Sed ee, 
Ceſar, that he might work himſelf yet deeper inte 
the Intereſt of Pompey, gave him his Daughter Julia in 
Marriage, who had before been contracted to Serwilizs 
Cæpio, and told Serwilius he ſhould have Pompey*s 
2 who was not unprovided neither, but deſigned 
for Fylla's Son, Fauſtus. A little time after Ceſar mar- 
ried Calpurnia, the Daughter of Piſo, and made Pi 
Conſul for the Year following. Cato exclaimed 1 
againſt This, and proteſted with 4 great deal of Warmth, 
that it was intolerable the Government ſhould be proſti- 
tuted by Marriages, and that they ſhould advance one 
another to the Commands of Armies, Provinces, and 
other great Poſts, by the Intereſt of Women. ny” 
Bibulus, Cæſar s Collegue, finding it was to no pur- 
poſe to oppole his Laws, but that he was ia danger'of 
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ny murdered in the Forum, as 8 cantmed 

imſelf to his Houſe, and there wore out the remaining 
part of his Conſulſhip. Pompey, when he was married, 

preſently filled the Forum with Soldiers, and ſo ſecured 


to the People their new Laws, and to Ceſar the Govern- 


ment of all Gaul, both on This and the other fide of the 
Alps, together with Hyricum, and the Command of four 
Legions for five Years. Cato made ſome attempts againſt 


theſe Proceedings, but was ſent to Priſon by Ceſar, who 


"imagined he would appeal to the Tribunes. But when 
Cæſar ſaw that he went along without ſpeaking a Word, 
and not only the Nobility difreliſhed it, but that the 
People alſo out of their Veneration to Cato's Virtue wait- 
ed on him, and by their Silence and dejected Looks, ex- 
preſſed a great concern for him; he Himſelf privately de- 
fired one of the Tribunes to reſcue Cato. As for the 
other Senators, ſome few of them attended the Houſe 
the reſt being diſguſted abſented themſelves. Hence Can- 
Kirn, a very old Man, took occaſion one Day to tell 

Cæſur, that the Senators did not meet becauſe they were 

| afraid of his Soldiers. Caeſar 18 asked him, Why 
don't You then out of the ſame 1 keep at bome ? To 
which the old Man replied, - Age vas bis guard 
.againſ} Fear, and that the ſmall Remain of his Life vere 
not xverth much Caution. 
But the fouleft thing that dans} in Cæſar s Cone 
ſulſhip, was his Promoting Clodius to be Tribune; that 
very Clodius who attempted to diſhonour his Bed, and 
who contrary to all Piety had polluted the Holy and My 
Kerious Vigils. Him he preferred on purpoſe to pull 
down Cicero, nor did Ceſar take the Field. *till they had 
overpowered him, and driven him out of Haly. 

Thus far have we deduced Ceſar's Conduct before the 
Wars of Gaul. After This he ſeems to have begun 
his Courſe afreſh, and to have entered upon a new and 
different Scene of Action. The Progreſs of choſe Bat- 
tles which he afterwards fought, and thoſe many Expe- 
ditions in which he ſubdued the Gauls, ſhew him to 
Have-been a Soldier and Genepal, .20t.in the leaſt infe- 
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rior to any of thoſe great and admired Commanders; 
who have appeared at the Heads of Armies. For if we 
compare him with the Fabii, the Metelli, the Scipio t, 
and with Thoſe who were his Contemporaries, or not 
long before him, Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or 
even Pompey Himſelf, whoſe Glory reached the Hea- 
vens, we ſhall find Czſar's Actions to have ſurpaſſed 
them All, One he excelled on the account of the dif- 
ficulty of the Places where he fought: Another in re- 


ſpect of the large Extent of Country which he over- 


ran: Some in the Number and Stre of the Ene; 
mies, whom he conquered ; and Some in the Roughneſs 
and Barbarity of their Tempers, whom he poliſhed and 


. Civilized : Others yet in his Humanity and Clementey to 
Thoſe he overpowered; and Others in his Gifts and 


Gratuities to his Soldiers: All in the number of the 
Battles which he fought, and the Enemies which he 


Killed, For he had not purſued the Wars in Gaul full 


ten Years, before he took by Storm eight hundred 
Towns, ſubdued three hundred States; and of the three. 
millions of Men, which made up the groſs of Thoſe, 
with whom at ſeveral times he engaged, he killed One, 
and took a Second, He was ſo much Maſter of the 
Good-will, and hearty Service of his Soldiers, that 
Thoſe who in other Expeditions were but ordin 

Men, carried with them a force not to be refiſted or 


Thaken, when they went upon any danger, where Ce- 


ſar*s Glory was concerned. Such an one was Axilias, 
who in a Sea-fight before Marſeilles flung himſelf inte 
a Galley belonging to the Enemy, where he had bis 
Right Hand firuck off with a Sword, yet did he not 
quit his Buckler out of his Left, but gall'd the Ene- 
mies in the Face with it, *till he defeated them, and 
made Himſelf Mafter of the Veſſel. Such another was 
Caſſius Scava, who in the Battle fought againſt Pompey 
near Dyrrbachium, loft One of his Eyes by an Arrow, 
and had his Shoulder pierced with one Javelin, and tis 
Thigh run thorough with another; and having received 
a hundred and thirty Darts upon his * 
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Enemy, as though he would ſurrender himſelf ; but 
when two of them came up to him, he cut off the 
Shoulder of One with his Sword, and by a Blow over 
the Face forced the Other to retire, whilſt with the 
Aſſiſtance of his own Party he made his Eſcape. Again 
in Britain, when ſome of the Vaunt-guard were atci- 
dently- fallen into a Moraſs full of Water, and there 
aſſaulted by the Enemy, a common Soldier, whilſt Cæ- 
| far ſtood and looked on, threw himſelf into the midſt 

of them, and after many and  fignal Demonftrations of 
bis Valour,. beat off the Barharians, and reſcued the 
Men. At laſt he himſelf with much lg, partly by 
ſwimming, and partly by wading, paſt the Moraſa, but 
in the Paſſage loft his Shield. | | 
the Action, and went to meet him with Joy and Ac- 


elamation; but the Soldier, very much dejected, and 


in Tears, threw. himſelf down at Cæſar's Feet, and 
begged his Pardon that he had let go his Buckler. Ano- 
ther time in Africa, Scipis having taken a Ship of -Cz« 
far's in which Granius Petronius, one lately made Nr; 

tor, was paſſing, be gave the other Paſſengers as 


tor his Life: But be ſaid, Jt e net uſual for C 

Soldiers to tale, but give Life; and having ſaid ſo 
upon his Sword, and killed himſelt. 
- . Theſe Principles and Notions of Honour were in- 
ſpiced into them, and cheriſhed in them by Cæſar him- 
ſelf, who by his liberal Diftribution of Money and Ho- 


| free, 

Prize to his Soldiers, but thought fit to give the 2 , 
. 'S. 
ran 


nours, ſhewed them, that he did not from the Wars 


heap up Wealth for his 6wn Luxury, or the gratifying. 
his private Pleaſure, but that be took care to ſettle a 
ſure Fund for the reward and encouragement of Valour, 
and that he looked upon himſelf only rich in That, 
which he gave to deſerving Soldiers. There was no 
danger to which he did not willingly expoſe himſelf ;. 

Labour from which he pleaded an exemption. His 

tempt of danger was not ſo much admired by his 
Soldiers, becauſe they knew how much he loved Ho- 
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was aſtoniſhed at 


dert But his enduring fo auch Hardſhip, which be 
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| Kg to al appearance beyond his Natur er Bi ws 


much aſtaniſhed them,” For he was à ſpare 

a ſoft and white Skin; was ſubje&t to dreadful Pains in 

the Head and amn Epilepſy, which it is ſaid firſt 

nim at Cordub#. Bot he did not make the 8 

his Conſtitution pretext for his Eafe, but u 

the bet PLYRER. againſt his Indiſpoſitions; eh 
wearied Tas caurſe Diet, and frequent lodging i : 
e Fields, he ſtruggle with his Diſeaſes; and pre 

kis Body 2gainft all Attacks, He flept generally bn 

Chariots or Litters, and employed even his Reſt in pur» 


wit of "Adon, In the Day he was carried to view 


Caſtle Garrifons, - or Portifications, in his Chariot 
One of Thoſe: fitting with him, whoſe bufineſs. it w was 
to write down what he dictated as he went, and a Sol- 
dier attending behind, with his Sword drawn. In this 
Equipage he uſually drove fo btiskly, that when he firſt 


ſet out from Rome he arrived at the River Rhone within 


eight . He had been an expert Rider from his 
Childhood; for it was uſual with him to hold his 
Hands cloſe behind him, and to put his Horſe to full 
ſpeed. But in the Ware he had improved himſelf ſo 
far as to dictate Letters from on Horſeback, and to ad : 
dreſs himſelf to Two who took: Notes at the ſame time, 
or as Oppius ſaith, to more. And it is thought that 
He was the firſt who found out a new way of converſ- 


Ing with his Friends by Cyphers, when either through 


multitude of Buſineſs, or the large Extent of the City, 
he had not time for a Perſonal Conference about ſuch 
Incidents as required a ſudden diſpatch 

How little nice he was in his Diet, we we may learn 
from this remarkable Inſtance. When Yalerius Leo in- 
vited him one Night to Supper, and treated him with 
Aſpar agus, upon which inſtead of Oil he had poured 


ſweet Ointment, Cæſar fed on it without any diſguſt, 


and reprimanded his Friends for finding fault with it. 


For it wvas enough, ſaid he, not to eat what you "did nat+. 


like; but He obo refles on another Man's want of 


Breeding, ſhes he wants it as nuch Ale Another 
Por. VI, K time 
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110 The LIFE off 
time upon the Road he was driven by a Storm into a 
poor Man's Cottage, where he found but one Room, 
and That ſuch as would afford but a mean Reception to 
a fingle Perſon, and therefore he told his Companions, 
that the moſt Honourable Places ought to be given to the 
beſt: Men, but the moſs Neceſſary Accommodations to the 
wealeſt; and accordingly ordered that Oppius, who was 
infirm, ſhould lodge within, whilſt He and the reſt 
flept under a Shed at the Door. 

His firſt War in Gaul was againſt the Helvetians and 
Tigurines, who having burnt twelve of their own 
Towns, and four hundred Villages, would have marched 


forward through that part of Gaul which was under the 
oman Province, as the Cimbrians and Teutones formerly 


had done. Nor were they inferior to Theſe in Cou- 
rage; and in Numbers they were equal, being in all 
three hundred thouſand, of which one hundred and 
ninety thouſand were fighting Men. Cæſar did not en- 
gage the Tigurines in Perſon, but ſent Labjenus his 
Lieutenant, who routed them near the River Arar : 
But the Helvetians f urpriſed Cæſar, and unexpectedly 


| {et upon him as he was conducting his Army to a Con- 


federate Town. However he managed it ſo as to get 
into a Place well fortified,, where, When he had muſ- 


tered and marſhaled his Men, his Horſe was brought to 


him; upon which he ſaid, hen I bave won the Bat- 
tle, I will uſe my Horſe for the Chace, but at preſent let 
us go againſi the Enemy: Accordingly he charged them 
furiouſly on foot. After a long and ſharp Engagement 
he drove the main Army_ out of the Field, but found 
the rougheſt work at their Carriages and Ramparts, 


where not only the Men ſtood, and fought, but the 


Women alſo and Children defended themſelves, till 
they were cut to pieces; inſomuch that the Fight was 
ſcarce ended till Midnight, This Action, in itſelf very 
great, Ceſar crowned with another more > Glorious, by 
- gathering in a Body all the Barbarians that had eſcaped 
out of the Battle, above one hundred thoufand in Num- 
ber and obliging them to repair to the Country go 
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they had deferted, and the Cities which they had burnt; 
Which he did for fear the Germans ſhould paſs the 


Rhine, and poſſeſs themſelves of the Country whilft it 
lay uninhabited. X | 5 


Tlis ſecond War was in favour of the Gault againſt 
the Germans, though ſome time before he had got Ario- 


wiſtus, their King, owned at Rome as an Ally. But 
they were very inſufferable Neighbours to Thoſe under 
his Obedience, and it was probable; when Occaſion of- 
fered, they would not be ſatisfied with their late Ac- 
quiſitions, but would attempt to ſeize on the reſt of 


Gaul, and drive out the Inhabitants. © But finding his 


Commanders timorous, and eſpecially. Thoſe of the 
young Nobility and Gentry, who came along with him 
in hopes of making uſe of that Expedition to their 
Pleaſure or Profit, he called them together; and ad- 
viſed them to march off; and not to run the hazard of 
a Battle againſt their Inclinations, fince- they were fo 
effeminately and cowardly diſpoſed ; telling them with 
al, that he would take only the tenth Legion, and 
march againſt the Barbarians, whom he did not expect 
to find an Enemy more formidable than the Cimbri, 
nor ſhould they find Him a General inferior to Marius. 
Upon This the tenth Legion deputed Some of their 
Body to pay him their Compliments of Thanks, and 


the other Legions blamed their Officers, and with great 


Vigour and Zeal followed him many Days Journey, till 
they encamped within two hundred Furlongs of the 
Enemy. Arioviſius's Courage was cooled upon their 
very approach; for not expecting the Romans ſhould 
attack the Germans, who were known to be Men likely 
to ſtand a Charge, he admired Cæſar's Conduct, and 
ſaw his own Army under a great Conſternation. They 


| were ſtill more diſcouraged by the Prophecies of their 


Holy Women, who by - obſerving the Whirl-pools of 
Rivers, and taking Omens from the Windings and Noiſe 


of Brooks, foretold ſtrange Events, and warned them 


not to engage before the next New Moon appeared. 
Czſar having had Intimations of This, and ſeeing the 
f K 2 Germans 
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German lie fill, thought it expedient to attack them, 
whilſt they were under theſe Apprehenſions, rather 
than fit fill, and wait their time, Accordingly he 
made his Approaches to their Fortifications and Out- 
works, within which they were intrenched, and ſo 
galled and fretted them that at laſt they came down 
with great Fury to engage. But he gained a glorious 
Victory, and purſued them for three hundred Furlongs 
as far as the Rhine; all which ſpace was covered with 
Spoils, and Bodies of the Slam, Ariovifius made ſhift 
do paſs the Rhine with the fmall Remains of an Army; 
for it is ſaid the number of the Slain” amounted to 
eighty thouſand, | 2 5 „ 
After this Action Ceſar left his Army at their Win- 
ter-Quarters in the Country of the Seguani, and, in 
order to attend his Affairs at Rome, went into that part 
of Gaul which lies on the Po, and was part of his Pro- 
vince; for the River Rubicon divides Gaul, which is on 


| this fide the Alps, from the reft of Italy, There he 


Tat, down, and gained the Favour of the People, who 
made their Court to him frequently, and always found 
their Requeſts anſwered: for he never diſmiſſed Any 
without -preſent Pledges of his Favour in hand, and far - 
ther Hopes for the future. =: 1 
During all this time of the War in Gaul, Pompey 
never diſcovered how on one fide Ceſar conquered his 
Enemies with the Arms of Rome, and 'on the Other 
Ehined upon the Romans, and captivated them with the 
Money which he had göt from his Enemies. But when 
Ceſar heard that the Belga who were the moſt power 
Ful of all the Gauls, and inhabited a third part of the 
Country, were revolted, and that 'they had got together 
a great many Thouſand Men in Arms, he immediately 
directed his Courſe that way with great Expedition, and 
falling upon the Enemy, as they were ravaging the 
Gauls his Allies, he ſoon defeated them, and put them 
to Flight, Fer though their numbers were great, yet 
they made but a flender Defence, ſo that the Marſhes 
and deep Rivers were made paſſable to — 
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Children, and ;their Goods. in a deep Hollow within a 
large Foreſt, fell upon Czſar with a Body of fixty thou- 


ar himſelf ſnatched up a Buckler, and forced his way 
through his own Men, to come up to the Barbarians 3 
or had not the tenth Legion, when they ſaw him in 
danger, ran in from the tops of the Hills, where they 
lay, and broke through the Enemies Ranks, to reſcue 
him, in all probability his Army had been entirely cut 
off. But through the Influence of Czſar's Valour, the 
Romans in this Conflict exerted more than ordinary Cou- 
rage: Yet with the utmoſt Efforts of their Valour, 
they were not able to beat the Enemy out of the Field, 
but cut them off fighting in their own Deſence, It is 
ſaid out of ſixty thouſand: Soldiers, not above five hun- 
dred ſurvived the Battle; and of four hundred of their 


Senators not above Three, When the Roman Senate 
had received News of this Action, they voted Sacrifices 


and Feſtivals to the Gods, to be ſtrictly obſerved for the 


ſpace of fifteen. Days, which is longer than ever was 


obſerved for any Victory before, For the Danger ap- 
peared great, becauſe they were engaged with ſo 
States at once, and the Favour of the People to Cæſar 
made the Victory more eſteemed becauſe he was Con- 
queror, For He was now retired to his Winter-Quar- 
ters by the Po, where, after he had ſettled the Affairs 
of Gaul, he reſided in order to the forming his Deſigns 


at Nome. 


All who were Candidates for Offices uſed His Aſſiſ- 
tance, and were ſupplied with Money from Him to cor- 
K 3 rupt 
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gupt the People, and buy their Votes, in return of 
which, when they were choſe, they did all things to 
advance his Power, But what was more confiderable, 
the moſt-Eminent and Powerful Men in Rome in great 
Numbers made their Court to him at Lucca, as Pompey, 
and Cruſſas, and Appius the Prætor of Sardinia, and 
KNepos the Proconſul of Spuin, ſo that there were upon 
the Place at one time a hundred and twenty Lictors, 
und more than two hundred Senators, who held a Coun- 
eil, and then parted. There it was decreed, that Pom- 
Pey and Craſſus ſhould be Conſuls again for the follow- 
ing Vear; that Cæſar ſhould have a 'freſh Supply of 
Money, and that his Command ſhould be renewed to 
him for Five Years more. It ſeemed very extravagant 
to all thinking Men, that thoſe very Perſons who had 
received fo much Money from Cæſar, ſhould perſuade 
the Senate to grant him More, as if he wanted; though 
indeed they did not ſo much perſuade as compel the Se- 
mate, who at the ſame time regretted what they were 
Forced to paſs, Cato was not preſent, for they had 
packed him off very ſeaſonably into Cyprus; but Favo- 
aint, who was a zealous Imitator of Cato, when he 
Found he could do no good by oppoſing it, broke out of 
the Houſe, and loudly deelaimed 'againſt theſe Proceedl- 
ings to the People. But None gave him Hearing; 
Some ſlighted him out of reſpect to Craſſus and Pompey z 
Others to gratify Cæſar, on whom depended all their 
VB by | * 


After This, Gæſar returned again to his Forces in 
Gaul, where he found that Country involved in a dan- 
gerous War, two ſtrong People of the Germans having 
lately paſt the Rhine, and made Inroads into it; One of 
them called the Uſperes, and the Other the Tenchteri. 
Of the War with this People, Cæſar himſelf has given 
this [Account in his Commentaries: That the Barba- 
T!1ans having ſent: Ambaſſadors to treat with him, did 
during the Treaty ſet upon him in his March, by which 
means with eight hundred Men they routed five 'thou- 
And-of: his Horſe, who did not ſuſpect their coming; 
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that afterwards they ſent other Ambaſſadors to purſue 


the ſame fraudulent Practices, whom he kept in Cuſ- 

tody, and led on his Army againſt the Barbarians, as 
udging it would betray too much Eaſineſs, if he ſhould 
eep Faith with Thoſe who broke their Promiſes, and 


could not be obliged by any League. Cunuſius faith, 


that when the Senate decreed Feſtivals and Sactifices 
for this Victory, Cato declared it to be his Opinion, 
that Cæſar ought to be given into the Hands of the 


Barbarians; that ſo the Guilt which this Breach df 


Faith might otherwiſe bring upon the Publicle, might 


be expiated by transferring the Curſe on Him, who was 


the Ocraſion of it. Of Thoſe who paſt the Rhin 
there were four hundred thouſand cut off; the Few 
who eſcaped were ſheltered by the Sicambri, a People of 


Germany 


Ceſar took hold of this Pretence to invade *the Ger» 


mans, being otherwife ambitious of Glory, and eſpeci- 
ally of the Honour of being the firſt Man that ſhould 

ſs the Rbine with an Army. He preſently laid a 

ridge over it, though it was very wide, and in that 
place deeper than ordinary, and at the ſame time rough 
and 'fierce, carrying down with its Stream Trunks of 
Trees, and other Lumber, which much ſhocked and 
weakened the Foundations of his Bridge. But he drove 


 . great Planks of Wood into the bottom of the River 
| above the Bridge, both to reſiſt the Impreſſion of ſuch 


Bodies, and to break the force of the Torrent; and by 


this means he finiſhed his Bridge, which no one who 


ſaw could believe it to be the Work but of Ten Days. 
In the Paſſage of his Army over it, he met with na 
Oppoſition, the Sevi themſelves, who are the moſt 
Warlike People of all Germany, flying with their Ef- 
fects into the cloſeſt and moſt woody part of the Vales, 
When he had burnt all the Enemy's Country, and en- 
couraged Thoſe who had remained firm to the Roman 
Intereſt, he went back into Gaul, after Eighteen my 
Kay in Germany, | 


But 
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brought a Navy into the 
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But his Expedition into Britain gave the moſt ſignal 

Teſtimony of his n He was the Firſt who 
We 


* 


and though the Iſland is, of ſo incredible an extent, that 
it has given room to Hiftorians to diſpute, whether ſuch 


an Ifland really be in Nature, or whether it is a bare 


Name and Fiction; yet he attempted to conquer it, and 
to carry the Roman Empire beyond the Limits of the 


known World. He paſſed thither twice from that Part 


of Gaul which lies over-againſt it, and in ſeveral Bat- 
tles which he fought, did more Diſſervice to the Ene - 
my, than Service to himſelf ; for the Iſlanders were fo 
miſerably poor, that they had nothing worth being 
Plundered.of, When he found himſelf unable to put 
ſuch an end to the War as he wiſhed, he was content to 
take Hoſtages from the King; and to irhpoſe ſame 
Taxes, and then quitted the Tſland. 5 
At his Arrival in Gaul, he found Letters which lay 
ready to be conveyed over the Water to him, from his 
Friends at Rome, to give him notice of his Daughter's 
Death, who died in Labour of a Child by Pompey, Cæ- 
far and Pompey were much afflicted with her Death, nor 
were their Friends leſs diſturbed ; becauſe that Alliance 
was now quite broke, which had hitherto kept the 
Commonwealth in Peace and Amity ; for the Child alſo 
died within a few Days after the Mother. The People 
toole the Body of Fulia by force from the Tribunes, 
and buried it in the Campus Martius, with all the So- 


lemnities proper on that Octaſion. 


*.. 


Ceſar's Army was now grown very numerous, ſo 


that he was forced to diſperſe them into ſeveral Win- 
ter-Quarters, and being gone himſelf towards Italy ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, there was a ſudden Rupture in Gaul, 
and great Armies were on their March about the Coun- 


try, who beat up the Roman Quarters, and attempted 


to make themſelves Maſters of the Forts - where they 
Jay, The greateſt and ſtrongeſt Party of the Rebels 


under the Command of Ambierix, cut off Cotta, an 
Te PE Titurius, 
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Weſtern Ocean, or who failed. | 
through the Atlantick with an Army to make War; 
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Niturim, with their Army, After That the Enemies 


inveſted a Town, (where Q. Cicero lay with his Legion) 
with an Army of fixty thouſand Men, and had almoſt 
taken it by Storm, the Roman Soldiers in it being all 


wounded, and having quite ſpent themſelves, by a brisle 


and vigorous Defence, beyond their natural Strength 2 
But Cæſar, who was at a great diſtance, having received 
notice of This, quickly got together ſeven thouſand 
Men, and haſtened to relieve Cicero. The Beſiegers bo- 
ing informed of his March raiſed the Siege, and went 
with all their Forces to meet him, preſuming upon 
their own Strength, and the Weakneſs of the Enemy. 
Cæſar, to nouriſh their Preſumption, ſeemed to avoid 
Fighting, and kept retreating as if he had been afraid of 
them, till he found a Place conveniently ſituate for a 
Few to engage againſt Many, where he encamped. He 
withheld his Soldiers from making any Incurfion on 


the Enemy, and commanded them to raife a Bulwark, 


and to build ftrong Barricadoes, that by ſhew of Fear, 
they might heighten the Enemy's Contempt of them ; 
till at laft they came without any order in great Secu- 
rity to make an Attack, when he made a Sally, and 
put them to Flight with the Loſs of many Men, This 


quieted many Commoticns in theſe parts of Gaul, and 


Ceſar made his Progreſs thro? ſeveral parts of the Coun- 


try, and with great vigilance provided againſt all Inno- 


vations, At that time there were Three Legions come 
to him by way of Recruits for the Men he had loſt 


of which Pompey furniſhed him with Two out of Thoſe 
under his Command; the Other was newly raiſed in 


that part of Gaul which is by the Po. 

ter This the Seeds of War, which had long ſinee 
been ſecretly ſown and ſcattered by the moſt powerful 
Men in thoſe warlike Nations, broke forth, and ripenetl 
Into 'the greateſt and moſt dangerous War that ever was 
in thoſe Parts, both for the number of Men, in the vi- 
gour of their Youth, and quantity of Arms, which 
were gathered from all Parts, and the vaſt Funds -of 


Money laid up for this Purpoſe, and the firength of 


Towns, 
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Towns; and fituation of Places by which they W 


inacceſſible. It being Winter, the Rivers were frozen, 
the Woods covered with Snow, and the Fields over- 
flowed; ſo that in ſome Places the Ways were loſt 
through the Depth of the Snow; in Others, the over- 
flowing of Bogs and Brooks made the Paſſage very dan- 
gerous: All which Difficulties made it ſeem impracti- 
cable to Ceſar to make any Attempt upon the Rebels. 
Many States had revolted together z the chief of them 
were the Arverni and Carnutes; the General who had 
the Supreme Command in War was Vercingetorix, whoſe 
Father the Gault had put to death on ſolpicion he af- 


fected abſolute Government. He having diſpoſed his 


Army in ſeveral' Bodies, and ſet Officers over them, 
drew over to him all the Countries round about as far 
as Thoſe that lie upon Arar, and having Intelligence of 
the 'Oppoſition which Cæſar's Affairs now found at 
Rome, thought to engage all Gaul in the War. Which 
if he had done a little later, when Cæſar was taken up 
with the Civil Wars, Italy had been put into as great 

Fears, as before it was by the Cimbri. But at this time 


Ceſar, who was of a Genius naturally fitted to make 


a right uſe of all Advantages in War, as ſoon as he 


heard of the Revolt, returned immediately the ſame 


way he went, and ſhewed the Barbarians, by the quick- 
neſs of his March in ſuch a tempeſtuous Seaſon, that 
the Army which was advancing againſt them was in- 
vincible. For in the time that one would have thought 
it ſcarce credible that a Courier, or Expreſs, ſhould have 
come ſo far, he appeared with all his Army. In his 
March he ravaged the Country, demoliſhed the Forts, 


received into his Protection Thoſe who declared for 


him; *till at laſt the Hedui oppoſed him, who before 
had ſtyled themſelves Brethren to the Romans, and had 
been much honoured by them, but now joined the Re- 
bels, to the great Diſcouragement of Cæſar's Army. 
Wherefore he removed thence, and paſt the Country of 
the Lingones, deſiring to touch upon the Territories of 
the Seguani, who were his Allies, and are ſituate next 
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to Traly upon the Confines of Gaul. There the Enemy 


who had followed him, came upon him, attacked his 
Troops as they were on their March, and ſurrounded 
him with many Myriads : they fell with all their Horſe 
upon his two Wings, and the Front of his Army, at 
one and the ſame time. Ceſar, without appearing diſ · 


[concerted in the leaft, divided his Horſe into three Par- 


ties, and ſtood the Brunt of the Barbarians, The 
Fight was maintained with -great -Obſtinacy for ſome 
time, and with great Effuſion of Blood; till at length 


_ Ceſar, by means of ſome Germans, whom he had re- 


ceived into his Troops, and who having gained an ad- 
vantageous Eminence, behaved themſelves with much 
Bravery, broke the main body of the Barbarians, and 
totally defeated them, But he ſeems to have received 
ſome check at the Beginning of this War, for the 
Averni ſhew to this day a Sword hanging up in one of 
their Temples, which they ſay was taken from Ceſar, 


It is certain that when it was ſhewn him a long time 


after, he laughed at it, and when ſome of his Friends 
were for having it taken down he would not ſuffer it, 
but looked on it as a thing conſecrated, | 

After the Defeat, a great part of Thoſe who had 


eſcaped, fled with their King into a Town called Alexia, 


which Czſar befieged, though for the height of the 
Walls, and number of Thoſe who were in Garriſon, it 


- ſeemed impregnable. During the Siege, he found hini- 


ſelf expoſed to a Danger ſo great, as to ſurpaſs even 
Imagination, nor is it to be thought on without Amaze- 


ment. For the choice Men of Gaul, picked out of 


each Nation, and well Armed, came to relieve Alexia, 
to the number of three hundred thouſand z nor were 
there in the Town leſs than one hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand: So that Ceſar being ſhut up betwixt two 
ſuch Armies, was forced to raiſe two Walls, One to- 
wards the Town, the Other againſt the new Supplies, 


as knowing if theſe Forces ſhould join, his Affairs would 


be entirely ruined. The Danger that he underwent be- 
fore Aeria, did juſtly gain him great Honour, and oo 
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him an Opportunity of ſhewing greater Inſtances of his 


One would wonder very much how he ſhould engage 
and defeat ſo many Thouſands of Men- without the 
Town, and not be perceived by Thoſe within: But 
much more, that the Romans Themſelves, who guarded 


gers to it. For even They knew nothing of the Vic- 
tory, till they heard the cries of the Men, and lamen- 
tations of the Women, who were in the Place, and 
nad from thence ſeen the Romans at a diſtance carrying 


with Gold and Silver, many Breaſt- plates tained with 
Blood, befides Cups and Tents made after the Gallic 
| Mode. So ſoon was ſo vaſt an Army diſſipated, and 
vaniſhed like a Ghoſt or Dream, the greateſt part of 
them being killed upon the Spot, Thoſe who were in 
Alexia, after they had given Themſelves as well as Cæ- 
far much Trouble, ſurrendered at laſt 5 and Yergingete- 
ix, who was the chief Spring of all the War, with 
his beſt Armour on, and well mounted, rode out of the 
Gates, and took a Turn about Ceſar as he was fitting ; 
then quitted his Horſe, threw off his Armour, and laid 
himſelf quietly at Cæſar s Feet, who dommitted him to 
Cuſtody to be reſerved for a Triumph,  — 

| Ceſar had long fince defigned to ruin Pompey, and 
Pompey Him ; for Craſſus, who was the only Perſon 
capable, in caſe either of them was overpowered, to 
take up the Cudgels, apd make head againſt the Other, 
had hitherto kept them in due Bounds ; but being now 
Alain in Parthia, the One wanted nothing to make him- 
ſelf the greateſt Man in Rome, but the Fall of Him 


hom he feared. Pompey indeed had not been long un- 
der ſuch Apprehenſions, aving till that time deſpiſed 
Cæſar, as thinking it no difficult matter to cruſh Him 
whom: he Himſelf had advanced. But Cæſar had en- 
tertained this Defign from the beginning againſt his Ri- 


vals, 


3 


Valour and Conduct, than any other Battle ever did. 


their Wall which was next the Town, ſhould be Stran- 


into their Camp a great quantity of Bucklers, adorned | 


[> ho was ſo: Nor had the Other any way to prevent 
bis own Ruin, but by being befere-hand with Him 
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vals, and had retired like an expert Wreſtler, to pre- 
pare himſelf for the Combat: He had improved the 
ſtrength of his Soldiery by exerciſing them in the Gallie 
Wars, and had heightened his own Glory by his great 
Actions, ſo that he was looked on as one that vied with 
Pompey. Nor did he let go any of thoſe Advantages, 
- which were now given him by Himſelf, and the 
Times, and the ill Government of Rome, whereby All 
who were Candidates for Offices publickly gave Money, 
and without any Shame bribed the People, who having 
received their Pay, did not contend for their Benefators 
with their bare Suffrages, but with Bows, Swords, and 
Slings; fo that they feldom parted without having ftain® þ 
ed the Place of Election with the Blood of Men killed N 
upon the Spot, by which the City was brought to Con- 
fuſion like a Ship without a Pilot; ſo that the wiſer N 
Part wiſhed things which were carrièd on with ſo much 
Tumult and Fury, might end no worſe than in a Mo- 
narchy. Some were ſo bold as to declare openly, that 
the Government was incurable but by a Monarchy, and 
that they ought to take that Remedy from the Hands 
of the gentleſt Phyſician, meaning Pompey; who though 
in Words he pretended to decline it, yet in Reality he 
made his utmoſt Efforts to be declared Dictater. Cato 
8 iving his Deſign, prevailed with the Senate to make 
Pim Sole Conſul, that he might not aim at the Dicta- 
torſhip, being taken off with the Offer of a more legal 
ſort of Monarchy, They over and above voted him 
the Continuance of his Provinces; for he had Two, 
Spain, and all Africa, which he governed by his Depu- 
ties, and maintained Armies under him, at the yearl 
Charge of ten thouſand Talents out of the pablick 
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nt FF Treaſury, Upon This Ceſar alſo, by his Proxies, de- 
im manded the Conſulate, and the Continuance of his Pro- 
un- vinces. Pompey at firſt did not ſtir in it, but it wat - 
led | oppoſed by Marcellus and Lentulus who had always 
lm hated Cæſar, and now did every thing, whether fit or 
en- | unfit, which might diſgrace and expoſe him For they 
Ri- took away the Freedom of Rome from the Neocomrans, 


rals, | YVot, VI. 3 who 
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who, were a Colony that Ceſar had lately planted in 
Gaul; and Marcellus, who was then Conſul, ordered 
one of the Senators. of that City, then at Rome, to be 

hipt ; and told him, be laid that Mark upon bim to ler 
bim know be was no. Citizen of Rome, bidding him, 
when He vent back, to _ſhew it Cæſa c. 


the immenſe Treaſures he had been heaping up in Gaul, 
and ſuffered Such as had any Weight or Intereſt in the 
| Government to draw. from thence what Sums t! 
pleaſed, He diſcharged Curio, the Tribune, from his 
eat Debts; gave Paulus, then Conſul, one thouſand 


lace joining to the Forum, in the Place where That of 
Fuluius had ſtood. Pompey, jealous of theſe Prepara- 
tions, did now openly practiſe both by Himſelf, and his 
Friends, to have a Succeſſor declared to Ceſar, and ſent 
2 thoſe I whom he 28 him to 
carry on the Wars in Gaul. Cæſar readily diſmiſt them, 
having firſt preſented each * ws Doanative of 
two grey and fifty Drachmas. "0G who conducted 
them to Pompey, r People no very fa 
vourable Report of Cæſar, and flattered Pompey Himſelf 
with falſe Suggeſtions that he was wiſhed for by Cæſar s 
Army; and though his Affairs at Rome were in an ill 
Poſture, through the Envy of Some, and the ill State 
of the Government, yet There the Army was at his 
Command, and upon their firſt Entrance into Zaly, 
would declare for him; ſo uneaſy were they under Cæ- 
fer, who had engaged them in ſo many hazardous Expe- 
ditions, and ſo ſuſpicious of him, as = 1" to the 
Monarchy. Upon This Pompey grew careleſs, and neg- 


but attacked him with Words only, and Speeches, 
thinking to conquer by a Majority of Votes, which Cæ- 
far lighted. For it is ſaid, that one of his Captai 

who was ſent by him to Rome, ſtanding before the Se- 
nate-houſe one Day, and being told, that the Senate 
would not give Cæſar a longer time in his . 


' After Marcellus's Conſulate was expired, Ceſar opened 


ve hundred Talents, with which he built a noble Pa- 


ö e 


lected all Warlike Preparations, as fearing no Danger, 
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pped his Hand on the Hilt of his Sword, and ſaid, 
But This Shall. Vet the Demands which Ceſar made 
had the faireſt Colours of Equity imaginable ;z for he 
propoſed to lay down his Arms, and that Pompey ſhould 
- the'Same, and Both together ſhould become private 
and each expect 2 Reward of his Services from 

the Bebek; for that Thoſe who went to difarm Him, 
and at the ſame time confirmed Pompey's Power, only 
ſuppreſt the One to eſtabliſ the Other in his Tyranny. 
Curie made theſe Propoſals to the People in Cæ- 
for's Name, he was mightily applauded,” and Some 
threw Garlands towards Him, and diſmiſt him as they 
do Wreſtlers, crowned with Flowers. At that very 
Inftant Aucony, being then Tribune, produced a Letter 
ſent from Caſer on. this Occafion, and read it, though 
Conſuls did what they could to oppoſe. it. But 
cipio, Pompey's Father-in-law, propoſed in the Senate, 


that if did not lay down his Arms within ſuch a 
| time, he be voted 2 
putting it to the Queſtion, wvberber Pompe diſ- 


miſs bis Soldiers; and again, whether CA — diſ- 
band His; very few aſſented to the Firſt, 12 
All to the Latter. But Antony propoſing — that 
Both ſhould lay dowr their Commiſſions, All unani- 
mouſly agreed to it, Scipio was upon this very violent, 
and 3 the Conſul cried aloud, That they had 
need of Arms, and not of Suffrages — a Robber 3 
ſo that they were adjourned, and changed their Robes, 

in token of Grief for the Diſſenſion. | 
Afterwards there came other Letters 4 Cole 
which ſeemed yet more moderate; for he propoſed to 
quit every thing elſe, and only to have Gallia Ciſalpina, 
Dlyricum, and two Legions, till he ſhould ſtand a ſe- 
cond time for Conſul. Cicero the Orator, 'who was 
lately returned from Cilicia, endeavoured to reconcile 
Differences, and ſoftened Pompey, who was willing to 
comply in other things, but not to allow him the Sol- 
diers, At laſt Cicero prevailed with Cæſar's Friends, 
who were now — w 
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and fix thouſand Soldiers only, and ſo to cake: \ up 0 
Quarrel. Pompey gave way to this, but Lentulus the 


Conſul would not hearken to it, but drove Antony and 
Curio out of the Houſe with Diſgrace ; by which they 
afforded Cæſar the handſomeſt Pretence Ua could be to 


inflame the Soldiers, by ſhewing them two Perſons of 


ſuch Worth and Authority, who were forced to eſcape 
in a common hired Carriage, in the Habits of Slaves; 
for ſo they were glad to diſguiſe themſelves, when they 


fled out of Rome. Now there were not about him at 


that time above three hundred Horſe, and five thouſand 


Foot ; for the reſt of his Army, which was left behind 


the Alps, was to be brought 14 him by Perſons com- 
miſſioned for that Purpoſe, But he thought the firſt 
Motion towards the Deſign which he had then on Foot, 
did not require many Forces at preſent,” and that he 
ought to make his firſt Step ſo ſuddenly, as to ſurpriſe 
the adverſe Party into an Admiration of his Courage; 
for he eſteemed it eaſier to Aﬀtoniſh them, if he came 
unawares, than fairly to Conquer them, if he had 
alarmed them by his Preparations; and therefore he 


commanded his Captains and other Officers, to. go only 
with their Swords in their Hands, without any other 


Arms, and make themſelves Maſters of Ariminum, a 
Sreat City of Gaul, with as little Noiſe and Bloodſhed 
as poſſible. He committed the Care of the Army to 
Hortenfius, and ſpent the Day in publick, as a Stander- 
by, and Spectator of the Gladiators, who Exerciſed be- 
fore him. A little before Night he bathed, and then 


went into the Hall, and converſed' for me time with 


Thoſe he had invited to Supper. When it began to 
grow dusky, he roſe from Table, and having compli- 
mented the Company, he deſired them to ſtay till he 
came back, which he ſaid, he ſhould do very ſpeedily. 
He had | 'before This given private Orders to Some of his 
mot infima Friends to follow him, not All the ſame 


way; but Some one way, Some another, to avoid Ob- 
ſervation, He Himſelf got into a Hackney-Coach, and 


drove at firſt another way, but on a ſudden turned to- 
warde Ariminum. When 
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| Whew be was come to the River. Rubiron, which 
parts Gaul that. is within. the {ps from. the reſt. of 
ne. ſerious Reflections 3 now he was juſt 

upon Danger, and he wavered much in his 
when be confyjered coelly the boldneſs and diffi- 
the Attempt. | 


not fix. his Reſolotion, he diſcuſt the Matter very are 
cularly with his Friends who were about hin, (of wh 
— pos Forte 


paſſing . | | 
what a ISS would be tranſ- 
purer pry — At laſt, carried on by an extraor- 
dinary Impulſe, he left off Reaſoning, and flung him- 
elf on Fortune; uſing the Proverb frequently in their 
Mouths who znter upon dangerous and bold Attempts, 
The Die is cat; with which Words he took IG 


| When he was over, he uſed all Expedition poſſible, and 


before it was Dey reached Arimiaum, and took it, It 
3s aid, that the Night before he paſſed the River, he 
had an impieus Dream, for he dreamed that he was 
unnaturaliy familiar wth his own Mother. As ſoon a 

Avimingm was taken, there was as it were a wide Gate 


opened to a War by Sea, as well as Land; and with the 


Limits of the Prowinces, the Boundaries of the Laus 
were tranſgreſſed alſo: Nor would one have thought 
that the Inhabitants anly, as at other times, fled from 
one Place to another in great Conſternation, but that 
the very Towns themſelves left their Stations, and fled 
For Sucoour into each other: So that the City of Rome 
Was over-vun as it were with a Deluge, by the Conflux 
of veighbouring People from all Parts round about; 
and was neither eaſy under the Government of its Ma- 
Siſtrates, nor to be quieted by the Eloquence of any Ora- 
tor, in chis great Hurry and Confuſion, but was in den- 
ger of finking by its own Weight. For contrary Paſ- 
r and violent Motions, poſſeſt all Places: Nor were 


L 3 Thoſe 


Thoſe who rejoiced in theſe Changes wholly quiet; 
but frequently meeting, as in ſo great a City they needs 
muſt, with ſuch as ſhewed themſelves fearful and de- 
jected, they cruelly infulted, and inſolently threaten'd 
them with what was to come. 7 oY 
Pompey, ſufficiently of Himſelf diſturbed, | was yet 
more perplexed by the-Clamours of Others; Some tel - 
ling him that he juſtly ſuffered for having armed Ceſar 
againſt Himſelf, and the Government; Others blaming 
him for permitting Cæſar to be inſolently uſed by Len- 
tulus, when he made ſo large Conceſſions, and offered 
ſuch reaſonable Propoſals towards an Accommodation. 
Favonius bad him now ſtamp upon the Ground; for once 
talking big in the Senate, he deſired them not to trouble 
themſelves about making any Preparations for the War; 
For that He Himſelf, with one Stamp of his Foot, would 
Fill all Italy with Soldiers, Vet ftill Pompey had more 
Forces than Cæſar, but he was not permitted to purſue 
His own Thoughts, but being continually alarmed with 
frightful and falſe Reports, as if the Enemy was juſt 
upon him, and Maſter of All, was forced to give way, 
and was born down by the common Cry, In this Dif- 
traction, he reſolved to leave the City, and the Senators 
were commanded to follow him, with an Order, that 
no one ſhould ſtay behind who did not prefer Tyranny 
to their Country and Liberty. The Conſuls preſently 
fled, without making the uſual Sacrifices; the Same 
did moſt of the Senators, carrying off their own Goods 
in as much haſte as if they had been robbing their 
Neighbours. Some, who had formerly much favoured 
Cæ ſar s Cauſe, out of fear quitted their own Senti- 
ments, and without any proſpect of Good to Them- 
ſelves, were carried along by the common Stream. It 
was a very melancholy View to ſee the City toſt in thefe 
Tumulfs, like a Ship whoſe Pilöt has given her over, 
and deſpairs of hindering her from being ſtruck on the 
next Rock. 'Thoſe who left the City, though their 
- Departure was on ſo ſad an Occaſion, yet efteemed the 
place of their Exile to. be their Country for hes xl 
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fake, and fled from Rome, as if it had been Cæſar's Camp. 


At the ſame time Labienus, a Perſon who had been one 


of Cæſar s beſt Friends, and his Lieutenant, and One who 


had fought: by him very vigorouſly in the Gallic Wars, 


-deſerted him, and went over to Pompey, Caeſar ſent all 
His Money and Equipage after him, and then. ſat down 
before Corfinium, which was Garriſoned with thirty Co- 
horts under the Command of Domitius. He in Deſpair 


ordered a Slave of His, who was his Phyfician, to give 


him ſome Poiſon. The Slave accordingly gave him a 


Doſe, which he ſwallowed in hopes of being diſpatched 
by it: But ſoon after, when he was told that Czſar uſed 
a wonderful Clemency towards thoſe he took Priſoners, 


helamented his Misfortune, and blamed the haſtineſs of 


his own Reſolution. | But his Phyfician comforted him, 


when he acquainted him that he had taken a ſleeping, 
not a poiſonous Potion 3 with This he was very much 
- pleaſed, and rifing from his Bed, went preſently over to 
_—_— and kiſſed his Hand, but afterwards revolted to 


When theſe Things came to be known at Rome, the 


Spirits of Such as remained in the City were wonderfully 


raiſed, and Many of Thoſe who had fled returned to 


their Habitations, In the mean time Ceſar's Army 


being thus reinforced by Domitius's Soldiers, as likewiſe by 


| "Thoſe Pompey had placed in Garriſon in the ſeveral Towns 
in thoſe Parts, became now ſo ſtrong and formidable, 


that he advanced againſt Pompey Himſelf, who did not 
- ay to receive him, but fled to Brunduſium, having ſent 


the Conſuls before with the Army to Dyrrachium. Soon 


after, upon Cæſar's Approach, he ſet to Sea, as ſhall be 
more particularly related in his Life. Cæſar would have 
immediately purſued him, but wanted Shipping, and 
- therefore went back to Rowe, having without a drop of 


Blood ſpilt made himſelf Maſter of all 7aly in the ſpace of 


- fixty-Days. When he came thither, he found the City 

more quiet than he expected, and many Senators upon 
- the Place, to whom he addreſſed himſelf with great Cour- 
teſy and Deference, defiring them to fend to Pompey, 
11 ta 
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to treat of an Accommodation upon Conditions reaſonable 
on both ſides. But no Body complied with this Propo- 


ſal; whether out of fear of Pompey, whom they had 
deſerted, or that they thought Cæſar did not mean what 
he ſaid, but deemed it his Intereſt to talk at that rate, 
Afterwards, when Merellus the Tribune would have hin- 
dered him from taking Money out of the Publick Trea- 
ſury, and quoted ſome Laws againſt it; Ceſar replied, 
That Arms and Laws did net well agree; and if you are 


di - ay with aubhat I do at preſent, Sir, retreat guzetly, 


for War doth not admit long Fj aun When, I. baue laid 
down my Arms, and entered into 'Terms of Peace, then 


come and Harangue as you pleaſe : And this I tell youin,di- 


minution of my own guſt Right, for Fans gon are my Sub- 


a Jea, as are all Thoſe who have appeared againf# me, and 


are now in my Power, Having ſaid This to Mete/lus, he 
went to the Doors of the Treaſury, and the Keys being 


not to be found, he ſent for Smiths to force them open. 


Merellus again making Refiftance, and Some encouraging 
Him in it, Ceſar threatned to kill him, if he gave him 
any farther Diſturbance : And This, ſaith he, you know, 
| Gr © Man, 15 eaſier for me to do, than to ſay. Theſe 
ords made Metallus withdraw for fear, and at the 
Iame time gave way to Cæſar's being eaſily and readily 
Jupplied with all things neceſſary for the War. 
Soon after This he marched into Spain, with a Re- 


ſolution firſt to remove Afranius and Varro, Pompey's 


Lieutenants, and to make himſelf Maſter of the Army and 


Provinces under them, which when he had done, he thought 
he then might more ſecurely advance againſt Pompey, 
when he had no Enemy left behind him. In this Expe- 
dition his Perſon was often in danger from Ambuſcades, 
and his Army by want of Proviſions, yet he did not de- 
fiſt from purſuing the Enemy, provoking them to fight, 
ani beſfieging them, till by main Force he mide himſelf 
Maſter of their Camps, and their Forces: Only the Offi- 


cCeꝛrs got off, and fled to Pompey. 


When Cæſar came back to Rome, Piſo his Father-in- 
law adviſed him to ſend Men to Pompey, to _ of a 
/ eace 5 
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Peace; but Iſauricus, to ingratiate Himſelf with Cæſar, 


ſpoke agalnſt it. Cæſar after This being choſen Dictator 


by the Senate, he immediately called home the Exiles, 
advanced to Tſtles of Honour the Children of ſuch as had 
ſuffered under Jylla, and eaſed fuch as were in debt by re- 


trenching ſome part of the Intereſt. He alſo made ſome 
other Regulations much of the Tame Nature, but not 


Many: For within eleven Days he refign'd his Dictator- 
ſhip, and Having declared himſelf Conful, with Serviliut 
Tjawricus, made haſte to the Camp again, He marched 
ſo faſt, that he left all his Army behind him, except ſix 
hundred choſen Horſe, and five Legions, with which he 
put᷑ to Sea in the very middle of Winter, about the be- 
ginning of the Month Fanuary, which the Arbemans call 
Pofideoh, and having paſt the Torlan Sea took Oricum and 
Apillenia, and ſent back the Ships to Brunduſium, to bring 
over the Söldiers that were left behind in the March. 
Theſe Soldiers, as they were upon the Road, being very 
much waſted in their Bodies, and tired wirft the Fatigue 
of ſo many Engagements, talked againſt Ceſar after this 
manner: ¶ ben at laſt, and where vill this Cæſar let us 
be gutet ? He carries us from Place to Place, and uſes us 


as if wwe diere not tb be worn out, and had no ſenſe of La- 
Hour. Even our Tron it{-If is ſpent by Blows, and vue ought 
to have ſome pity on our Bucklers and Breaſt- plates, which 
babe been uſed ſo long. Doth not Cæſar gather from our 
Winds, tbat doe are mortal Men, ꝛbbom he commands ? 


And tbat we are ſubject᷑ to the ſame Calamities and Diſeaſes, 
as other Mortals. are? It is tmipoſſible even for a God to 
force the Winter-Seaſon, or to binder the Storms when they 
rage; yet He Puſhes forward, as if be were not Purſuing, 
Flying from an Enemy. This was their Diſcourſe as 
they marched leifurely towards Brunduſium. But when 
they came thither, and found that Czſer was gone off 
before them, they-changed their Sentiments, and blamed 
emſelves as Traitors to their General. They now 
railed at their Officers for marching ſo ſlowly, and placing 
.themſelves on the Promontories by the Sea-fide over- 
againſt Epirus, looked out to ſee if they could —_ 
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with him. 


Veſſels which ere 6 g- 3 He in 


the mean time was poſted in Apollonia, but had not an 
Army with him able to fight the Enemy, the Forces 
from Brunduſium being ſo long a coming, which put him 
into a great ſuſpence and loſs what to do. At laſt he en- 
tered upon a dangerous Project, which was to go in a 
Veſſel of twelve Oars, without any one's knowledge, 
over to Brunduſium, though the Sea was at that time co 


vered with a vaſt Fleet of the Enemies. He embatked 


in the Night-time in the habit of a Slave, and throwing 
himſelf down like ſome inconſiderable Fellow, lay —— 
at the bottom of the Veſſel. The River Anus was 
carry them down to Sea, and there uſed to blow a gen- 
tle Gale every Morning from the Land, which made it 
very calm towards the Mouth of the River, by driving 
the Waves forward; but very unluckily that Night there 
ſprung a ſtrong Wind from the Sea, which overpowered 
hat from the Land; ſo that betwixt the —_— of 
the Tide, and the reſiſtance of the Waves againſt it, the 
River was very rough, and ſo uneven and dangerous that 
the Pilot could not make good his Paſſage, but ordered 
his Sailors to tack about. Cæſar upon this diſcovered 
himſelf, and taking the Pilot by the Hand, who'was 
ſurpriſed to ſee Him there, ſaid, Go on ee + rey Friend, 
end fear nothing ; thou carrieft His Fortune 
along with thee. . The Fer when they heard That, 


forgot the Storm; and laying all their Strength to their | 


Oars, did what they could to force: their Way down' the 
River. But when it was to no purpoſe, and the Veſſel 
now took in much Water, Ceſar finding himſelf in fo 
great Danger in the very mouth of the River, permitted 
the Maſter, tho* much againſt his Will, to turn back. 
When he was come back to his Camp his Soldiers ran to 
Him in whole Troops, and expreſt how much they were 


troubled, that he ſhould think himſelf not ſtrong enough 


to get a Victory by their ſole Aſfiſtance, but muſt needs 


diſturb himſelf, and expoſe his Perſon for Thoſe who 


were abſent, as if he could not truſt to Them who were 
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them back, but could not. When he went to lay hold 
of the Colours, Thoſe who carried them threw them 


He himſelf narrowly eſcaped; for taking hold of a big 
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Soon after This, Antony came over with the Forces 


from Brundufium, which encouraged Ceſar to give Pom- 
pey Battle, though he was encam 


| ped very advantageouſly, 
and furniſhed with of Proviſions both by Sea and 
Land, whilſt He himſelf, who at firſt had been but ill 
ſtocked, was. now at laſt extremely pinched for want of 
Neceſſaries, ſo that his Soldiers were forced to dig a kind 
of Root which grew there, and tempering it with Milk, 
to feed an it. Sometimes they made Loaves, and in 
their Incurſions on the Enemy's Out- guards would throw 
in thoſe Loaves, telling them, That as long as the Earth 
Froduced fuch Roots they wwould not leave off to befiege Porn « 
pey. But Pompey took what care he could, that neither 
the Loaves, nor the Words, ſhould reach his Men; for 
they would have been diſheartened at the Fierceneſs and 
Hardineſs of their Enemies, and looked upon them as a 
Kin to the ſavage Nature of wild Beaſts, There were 
continual Skirmiſhes about Pompey's Out-works, in all 
which Cæſar had the better, except one; when his Men 
were forced to fly in ſuch a manner, that he had like to 
have loſt his Camp, For Pompey made ſuch a vigorous - 
Sally on them, that not a Man ſtood his ground; the 
Trenches were filled with dead Bod ies; Many fell upon 
their own Ramparts and Bulwarks, being cloſely purſued 
by the Enemy. Cæſar met them, and would have turned 


down, ſo that the Enemies took thirty two of them, 


luſty Fellow that was flying by him, he bid him ſtand, and 
face about; but the Fellow, full of Apprehenſions from 
the Danger he was in,. began to handle his Sword as if he 
would ſtrike Cæſar; and had done it, had not Cæſar' s 
Armour-bearer prevented the Blow, by chopping off the 
Man's Arm. 8 
Cæſar's Affairs were ſo deſperate at that time, that 
when Pompey, either through Fear or his ill Fortune, 
did not give the finiſhing Stroke to that great Action, 
but retreated. after he had ſhut up the Enemy a 
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Camp; Cæſar, upon his return, ſaid to his Friends, Tbe 
Victory to-day bad been on aur Enemies Side, if they bad 
bad a General who knew hotu to conquer, When he was 
- retired into his Tent, he laid himſelf down to Sleep, but 
| ſpent that Night the moſt melancholy that he ever did 
any, being perplext in his Thoughts for his ill Conduct 
in this War: For when he had a large Country before 
him, and all the Wealthy Cities of Macedonia and Theſ- 
ſaly, he had neglected to carry the War thither, and had 
fat down by the Sea-ſide, whilſt his Enemies had ſuch a 
powerful Fleet; ſo that he ſeemed rather to he beſieged 
with want of Neceſſaries, than to beſiege Others with 
his Arms, Being thus diſtracted in his Thoughts, with 
the view of the ill Poſture he ſtood in, he raifed his 
Camp, with a defign to advance towards Scipio, who lay 
in Macedonia ; for he hoped either to draw where 
he ſhould fight without the Advantage he now had of 
Supplies from the Sea, ar overpower Kiels, if not aſſiſt · 
ed. This animated Pompey's Army and Officers ſo far, 
that they were for purſuing Cæſar, as One that was 
worſted and flying, But Pompey was afraid to hazard a 
Battle, on which ſo much depended, and being himſelf 
provided with all Neceſſaries for a conſiderable time, 
thought to tire out, and waſte the Vigour of Czſar's 
Army, which could not laſt long ; for the beſt part of 
his Men, though they had much Experience, and ſhewed 
an irrefiſtible Courage in all Engagements, yet by their 
frequent Marches, changing their Camps, aſſaulting of 
Towns, and long Watches, were ſo broken, and ſo much 
exhauſted with Age, that their Bodies were unfit for La- 
bour, and their Courage codled by their Years. Beſides, 
it is ſaid that a Peſtilential Diſeaſe, occafioned by their 
irregular Diet, raged in C#ſar's Army; and what was of 
greateſt moment, he was/ neither furniſhed with Money 
nor Proviſions, ſo that in a little time he muſt needs fall 
of Himſ&f, For theſe Reaſons Pompey bad no mind to 
fight him, and was thanked for it by none but Cato, who 
was pleaſed with it out of his Zeal to preſerve his Fel- 
low-Citizens, For when he faw the dead Bodies W 
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who had fallen in the laſt Battle on Cæſar's fide to the 
number of a Thouſand, he went away, covered his 


| Face, and wept, The reſt reproached Pompey for declin- 


ing to fight, and called him Agamemnon, and the King 
of Kings, as One that had no mind to lay down his So- 

Authority, but was pleaſed to ſee ſo many great 
| waiting on him, and paying their Attend- 
ance at his Tent. Favonius, who affected Cato s free 
way of ſpeaking his Mind, complained bitterly, that they 


mould eat no Figs that Vear at Tuſculum by reaſon of 
L Ambition to be Monarch. Afranius, who was 
ten 


tely returned out of Spain, and by reaſon of the ill 
Campaign he had made, was ſuſpected by P to have 
betrayed the Army for Money, asked him, be did 
not fight that Mercbant, æubo had made ſuch Purchaſes ? 
Pompey Was compelled by this kind of Language to give 
Ceſar Battle, though againſt his own Sentiments, and in 
order to it purſued him. 


- Ceſar had found great Difficulties in his March, for no 


Country would ſupply him with Provifions, his Reputa- 
tion being very much ſunk ſince his laſt Defeat. But 
when he had taken Gomphi, a Town of Theſſaly, by Aſ- 
fault, he not only found Proviſions for his Army, but 
Phyſick too. For there they met with plenty of Wine, 
which they took off very freely ; heated with This, and 


fired with the God, they jollily danced along, and ſo 


ſhook off their Diſeaſe, and changed their whole 


f Conſtitution. b 


When the two Armies were come into Pharſalia, and 


Both encamped there, Pompey's Thoughts ran the ſame 


way as they had done before, againſt Fighting; and the 
more, becauſe” of ſome unlucky Preſages, and an odd 


Vifion he had in a Dream, For he dreamed that the 


People received him with great Applauſe upon his going 
into the Theater, and that himſelf did adorn the Chapel 
of Venus the Viftorius with many rich Spoils. This Vi- 
ſion encouraged him on the one Hand from the Applauſe 
he ſeemed to have received from the People; but then 
on the other ſide he was concerned when he conſidered 
Ve. VI. | M that 
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that Cæſar pretended to derive his Family from Prnus, 
und the Viſion ſeemed to foretel that He Himſelf ſhould 
With his own Spoils illuftrate the Splendor and Glory of 
that Deſcendant of the Goddeſs, © | 
_ Notwithſtanding This, whatever Pompey's Thoughts 
were, Some about him were ſo confident of Succeſs, that 
Domitius, Spinther and Scipio, as if they had already con- 
Soul quarrelled which ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in the 
ontificate : And Many ſent to Rome to take Houſes fit 
to accommodate Confils and Prætors, as being fure of 
entering upon thoſe Offices, as ſoon as the Battle was 
ever. The Cavalry eſpecially were eager to fight, as 
being well Armed, and bravely Mounted, and valuing 
833 upon the clean ſhapes of their Horſes, and 
e advantage of their Numbers, for there were five 
thoufand againſt one thouſand of Cæſar s. Nor was 
their Infantry better matched, there being forty five 
thouſand of Pompey's againſt twenty two thouſand of the 
Enemy. Czſar drew up his Soldiers, and told them 
that Cornificivs was coming up to them with tevo Legions, 
trnd that fifteen Companies more under Calenus were poſted 
at Megara and Athens; he asked them, whether 
Would ſtay till They joined them, or would hazard th 
Battle by chemſeves, They One and All beſeeched him 
not to wait a Moment, but to put himſelf at their Head, 
and by ſome Stratagem or Other entice the Enemy to an 
nga it, His firſt Care was to purify his Army by 
a Sacrifice z and upon the death of the firſt Victim, the 
Avgur told him, within three Days he ſhould come to a 
deciſive Action. Cæ ſar asked him, I betber be ſaw any 
thing in the Entrails, which promiſed any happy Event & 
© That, ſaith the Prieft, you can beft anſwer yourſelf 3 for 
the Gods ſignify a great alteration from the preſdut poſture 
of Aﬀairs; if therefore you think your ſelf bappy now, e- 
pect᷑ qworſe Fortune; if unhappy, bope for Better. The 
Night before the Battle, as he walked the Rounds about 
Midaight, he faw a Light in the Heaven very bright and 
flaming, which feemed to paſs over Cæſar' s Camp, and 
fall into Pompey s ; and when Cæſar's Soldiers _ to 
| WM je ve 
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relieve the Watch in the Morning, they perceived 2 
Panic Fear among the Enemies. However he was ſo far 
from expecting to fight that day that he gave the fignal 
for decamping, and deſigned to march towards Scotuſa: 
But wüen the Tents were taken down, his Scouts rode 
up to him, and told him the Enemy were marching out 

eir Retrenchments in order to give him Battle. Wit 
This he was very much pleaſed, and having performed his 
Devotions to the Gods, he ſet his Army in Battalia, di- 
viding them into three Bodies. Over the middlemo * 
placed Domitius-Calvinus : Antony commanded the 
Wing, and He Himſelf the Right, being reſolved to 
fight at the Head of the tenth Legion, But when he 
ſaw the Enemy's Cavalry Ae againſt him, being 
ſtruck with their Bravery, and their Number, he gave 
private Orders, that ſix Companies Fromm the Rear of 
the Army ſhould advance to him, w he poſted be- 
hind the Right Wing, and N them what they 
thould do, when the Enemy's Horſe came to charges 
On the other fide, Pompey commanded the Right W 
Domitius the Left, and Scipio, Pompey's Fa 23 
the Main Body. The whole Weight of the Caraley 
was in the Left Wing, who deſigned to attack the Ri 
of the Enemy, and preſs that part moſt aneh the — 
neral Himſelf commanded: Fox they thought no 
of Foot could be ſo deep as to beat ſuch 3 thock, byt 
that they muſt neceſſarily be broken to pieces, upon the 
firſt Impreſſion of ſo ſtrong a Cayalry. When they were 
ready on both ſides to give the Signal for Battle, Pompey 


commanded his Foot who were in the 3 to ſtand 
their Ground, and without breaking their Order, receive - 


quietly the Enemy's firſt Attack, till they came within 
ny caſt, Cæſar blamed this ConduQ, and ſaid, 
ompey was not aware that the firſt Charge, if it were 
briſk and fierce, gave weight to every Funke and raiſed 
a general warmth of Soul, which was ea A alive 
and improved by the Concurrence of the whole Ar 
He was now advanced with his Forces, and juſt 3 8 | 
engage, when he found one of his Captains, a truſty and 
9 experienced 
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experienced Soldier, encouraging his Men to exert their 
utmoſt, Cæſar call'd him by his Name, and ſaid, Mbat 
Hopes, C. Craſſinius, and what grounds for Encourage- 
ment? Craſſinius ſtretched out his Hand, and cried in a 
loud Voice: We ſhall conquer nobly, Czar ; and this da 
T ill deſerve your Praiſes either alive or dead. Wi 
theſe Words he immediately ran in upon the Enemy at- 
the Head of his Company, conſiſting of a hundred and 
twenty Men, where he did great Execution, and was 
fill preſſing forwards forcing his way as he paſſed, when 
He received a Wound in his Mouth from a Sword puſhed 
with ſuch Force that the Point came out at the Nape of 
his Neck, VVV 
Whilſt the Foot was thus ſharply engaged in the 
Main Battle, the left Wing of Pompey's Horſe marched 
up confidently, and opened their Ranks very wide, that 
| >: id might ſurround the Right Wing of Cæſar: But be- 

fore they could engage, the fix Companies Cæſar had 
poſted in the Rear as a Body of Reſerve made up to them, 
and did not dart their Javelins at a diſtance, nor ſtrike 
at their Thighs and Legs as they uſed to do in cloſe 
Battle, but aimed at their Faces; for thus Ceſar had 
inſtructed them, in hopes that thoſe Voung Gentlemen, 
who had not converſed much in Battles, nor been taught 
to ſee their own Blood, but were in the flower of their 
Age, and height of their Beauty, in which they prided 
themſelves very much, would not with any Patience think 
of having their fine Faces ſpoiled, or at one and the ſame 
time bear the ſhock of the preſent Danger, and future 
Deformity. This Deſign took, for they were ſo far from 
bearing the ftroke of the Javelins that they could not 
ſtand the fight of them, but turned about, and covered 
their Faces to ſave them. Having thus broke their 
Ranks they fled oP in great Confuſion, and left the 
Foot aj the Mercy of the Enemy: For thoſe Companies, 
fo ſoon as they had broke and diſperſed Them, imme- 
 Giately ſurrounded the Infantry, and charging them in 

Front and Rear ſoon cut them to Pieces. 
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Pomp, who commanded the other Wing of the 


Army, when he ſaw his Cavalry thus broken and flying, 
was no longer himſelf, nor did he now remember that 


he was Pompey the Great; but like One whom the Gods 


had deprived of his Senſes, and ſtruck with ſome fatal 


Blow, retired to his Tent without ſpeaking a Word, 


and there fat to expect the Event, till the whole A 
was defeated, and the Enemy appeared upon the Worte 


which were thrown up be is Camp, where they 


| cloſely engaged with his Men, who were poſted there to 
defend it, Then he firſt feemed to have recovered 85 


Senſes; and crigd out, M bat, ineo my Camp too ? hic 
when he had ſaid he laid aſide his General's Habit, and 
putting on ſuch Cloaths as might beſt fayour his Flight, 
Role off, What Fortune he met with afterwards, how 
he took ſhelter in Ægypt, and was Murdered there, je 

particularly ſet forth in his Life, 8 
Ceſar, when he came to view Pompey's Camp, and 
ſaw ſo many of his Enemies dead upon the ground, and 
Others dying, ſaid with a figh, — This they would H 
they brought me to this neceſſity, that I Caius Cæſar 221 

have laſt the credit of ſo many important Viearies obtaine 
fo many Wars gloriouſly terminated, if I bad at laſt dif- 
wifſed my Army. Aſinius Pollio ſays that Ceſar ſpoke 
thoſe Words then in Latin, which He afterwards wrote 
in Greek; that Thoſe who were killed at the taking of the 
Camp, were moſt of them Servants ; and that there fell 
not in the Fight above fix thouſand Soldiers. Cæſar in- 
corporated moſt of the Foot whom. he took Priſpners, in 
his own Legions, and pardoned ſeveral Perſons of Quali- 
ty, and amongſt the reſt Brutus, who afterwards ftabbed 
him. He did not immediately appear after the Battle was 
over, which put Ceſar into a great Agony for him; nor 
was his Pleaſure leſs when he ſaw him ſafe, ſurrendering 
himſelf to him. There were many Prodigies that fore- 
told this Victory; but the moſt Ggnal was that at Trelles. 
In the Temple of Victory there ſtood Cz/ar's Statue; 
the Soil an which the Temple ſtood was natarally hard 


and dry, but the Een was of Stone aß hard as. . 


3 Marble; 


* 


Marble; yet it is ſaid that a Palm- Tree ſhot it ſelf up 
near the Pedeſtal of this Statue. In the City of Padua, 
one C. Cornelius, who had the Character of a good Au- 
Zur, Fellow- Citizen and Friend of Liuy the Hiſtorian, 
bappened to make ſome Augural Obſervations that very 
Day when the Battle was fought: And firſt, he pointed 
out the critical time of the Fight, and ſaid to Thoſe 
who were by him, That juſt then the Action was hot, 
and the Men engaged. When he looked a ſecond time 
upon the Birds, and nicely obſerved the Omens, he leap- 
ed as if he had been inſpired, and cried out, Thou, Cæſar, 
art the Conqueror, This mightily ſurpriſed the Standers- 
by; but he took the Crown which he had on, from his 
Head, and ſwore he would never wear it again till the 
Event ſhould give Authority to bis Art. This Livy po- 
fitively affirms for a Truth. * 
Coæœſar, as a Monument of his Victory, gave the 
_Theſſalians great Immunities, and then went, in purſuit 
of Pompey, When he was arrived at Aſia, to gratify 
Theopompus, who had made a Collection of Fables, he 
enfranchiſed the Gnidians his Countrymen, and remitted 
one Third of the Tax to all the Afatics. When he 
came to Alexandria, where Pompey was already mur- 
dered, he turned from Theodotus, who preſented him 
with his Head, but took his Signet and wept over'it, 
Thoſe of Pompey's Friends who had been taken by the 
King of gypt as they were ſtraggling in thoſe Parts, 
he obliged, and made his Own. He wrote Letters to 
penn Þ en he — his Friends, That the 
eateſt Advantage and Pleaſure be found by the Vifto 
5 that be 7 Day ſaved the L of — — 
<evbo bad been in Arms againſt bim. As to the War in 
Egypt, Some ſay it was dangerous and diſhonourable, 
and no ways neceſſary, but occaſioned only by his Paſſion 
for C/#patra : Others blameT the Miniſfers, and eſpe- 
cially the Eunuch Phertinus, who was chief Favourite, 
Had lately took off Pompey's Head, baniſhed Cleopatra 
from Court, and was now thought to be privately car- 
rying on the Deſtruction of Cæſar; to prevent 7." 
* 4 V- 1 | : : . #lar * 
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Cæſar from that time began to fit up whole Nights, un- 
- der pretence of Drinking, for the greater Security of his 
- Perſon. It is certain, that he was intolerable in his 
open Affronts to Ceſar, both by his Words and Actions; 
for when Cæſar s Soldiers had muſty and unwholſom 
Corn meaſured out to them, Photinus told them, They 
- muſt take it, and be contented, ſince they were fed at 
Another's Coſt. He ordered that the King's Table 
- ſhould be ſerved. with Wooden and Earthen Diſhes, and 
- ſaid, Cæſar had all the Gold and Silver in Pawn for a 
Debt. For the preſent King's Father owed Cæſar one 
| thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty Myriads of Money 
- Czſar had formerly remitted to his Children the reft, 
but thought fit to demand the thouſand Myriads at that 
time, to maintain his Army. Photinus inſtead of paying 
the Money preſt him every day to be gone, adviſing him 
to look after his other Affairs that were of greater Con- 
ſequence than ſuch a Paltry Debt, and that when Thoſe 

vere finiſhed he ſhould receive his Money, and the King's 
' Favour into the Bargain. Ceſar replied, That be did 
not want /Egyptians to be bis Counſellors, and ſoon after 
privately ſent for Cleopatra from her Retirement. That 
Princeſs accompanied only with Apollodorus the Sicilian 
got into a little Skiff, and in the Duſk of the Evening 
landed near the Palace, When ſhe found it would be al- 
- moſt impoſſible to get in without being diſcovered, ſhe 
-bethought herſelf of this Stratagem : She got into the 
Tick of a Bed, where ſhe lay at her full length, whilſt 
Apollodorus bound up the Bedding, and carried it on his 
Back through the Caſtle-gates to Cæſar s Apartment. 
Ceſar was firſt taken with this fetch of Cleopatra, as an 
Argument of her Wit ; and was afterwards fo far charm- 
ed with her Converſation and graceful Behaviour, that he 
_ reconciled her to her Brother, and made her Partner in 
the Government, A Feſtival was kept for Joy of this 
' Reconciliation, where Czſar's Barber, a buſy, pragma- 
tical Fellow, whoſe Fear made him inquifitive into eve 
thing, went ferreting into all the Corners of the Court, 
and liſtning every where, and prying into all that paſſed, 
avs 1 diſcovered 
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diſcovered that a Plot was carrying on againſt Ceſar by 
 Acbillas, General of the King's Forces, and Photinus the 
Eunuch, - Ceſar upon the firſt Intelligence of it ſet a 
Guard upon the Hall where the Feaſt was kept, and kill- 
ed Photinys. Achillas eſcaped to the Army, and raiſed 
a troubleſome War againſt Cæſar, who had enough to do 
to defend himſelf with a very {mall Force againft a ſtrong 
City on the one Hand, and a powerful Army on the 
Other. The firſt Difficulty he met with, was want of 
Water; for the Enemies had opt the Aqueducts. Ano- 
burn himſelf, to prevent its falling into the Enemy's 
Hands. The Flames unluckily ſpread ſo far as to de- 
Kroy the famous Library of Alexandria, A Third was, 
that in an Engagement near Pharos he leaped from the 
Mole into a Skiff, to affift his Soldiers who were in 
Danger: When the A gyptians preſſed him on eve 
| lde, he threw himſelf into the Sea, and with much dif- 
ficulty ſwam off, It is ſaid that at the time when he 
Aung himſelf into the Sea he had many Papers in his 
Hand, which though he was continually darted at, and 
forced to keep his Head often under Water, yet he did 
not let go, but held them up ſafe from wetting in one 
Hand, whilſt he ſwam with the Other, In the mean 
time his Skiff, which he had juſt quitted, funk to the 
bottom with All that were on board. At laſt the King 
having got off to Acbillas and bis Party, Ceſar engaged 
and conquered them; Many fell in the Battle, and the 
King himſelf was never ſeen after. 
pon This, he made Cleopatra Queen of Ægypt, who 
ſoon after had a Son by him, whom the Alerandrians called 
 Cſarion, and then he departed for Syria, Thence he 
paſſed to Aſia, where he heard that Domitius Caluinus, 
whom he had appointed Governor of Aſa Minor, was 
overthrewn by Pharnaces, Son of Mithridates, and forced 
to fly out of Pontus with an handful of Men; and that 
Pharnaces purſued the Victory ſo eagerly, that he was 
already Maſter of Bithynia and CappadoctF, and was pre- 
paring to TR Leſs: in order to which be 
invit 


riſe, and unite againſt the Romans. Ceſar immediately 


his at Rome, an Account of this Action, to expreſs the 
ſmartneſs and diſpatch of it, he uſed theſe three Words, 


bles, and having the ſame Cadence, carry with them an 


' Year, for which he was a ſecond time choſen Dictator, 


moreover gave each Man a Thouſand Drachmas, befides 


have been glad to have had it otherwiſe 3 but his Politi- 
forced to make uſe of ſuch Inſtruments, 


in the very midſt of Winter; and t6 remove from his 


Sea with threg thouſand Foot, and a few Horſe, . When 
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invited all the Kings and Tetrarchs in thoſe Parts to 


marched againſt him with three Legions, fought him 
near Zela, drove him out of Pontus, and totally de- 
feated his Army, When he.gave Amintius, a Friend of 


Veni, Vidi, Vici; which Latin Words being all Diflylla- 


air of Brevity, which is very lucky and graceful, and 
cannot be expreſſed in any other Language. Hence he 
ſet out for Italy, and came to Rome at the end of that 


(though that Office had never before been annual) and 
was elected Conſul for the Next. However he was very 
much condemned, becauſe when Some of his Soldiers 
had in a Mutiny killed Coſconius and Galba, who had 
been Prætors, he puniſhed them no otherwiſe than by 
calling them C:tizens, inſtead of Fellow-Soldiers, and 


a ſhare of ſome Lands in Italy. He was alfo reflected on 
for Dolabella's Extravagance, Amrntius's Covetouſnefs, 
Anthony's Debauchery, and the Profuſeneſs of Cornificrus, 
who having got Poffeſſion of Pompey's Houſe pulled it 
down, becauſe he thought it not magnificent enough for 
Him, and rebuilt it; at all which the Romans were 
highly diſguſted. Ceſar was ſenſible of it, and would 


cal Views obliged him to winke at it, becauſe he was 


After the Battle of Pbarſalia, Cato and Scipio fled 
into Africa, and there, with the Aſſiſtance of King 
Juba, got together a conſiderable Force, which Ceſar 
reſolved to engage, In order to it, he paſſed into Sicily 


Officers all hopes of delay there, encamped by the Sea- 
' ſhore, and as ſoon as ever he had a fair Wind put to 
he had landed them, he went back privately under great 

3 | ; * Apprehen- 
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Apprehenfions for the better part of his Army; but 
met them upon the Sea, and brought them all to the 
ſame Camp. There he was informed, that the Ene- 
mies rely'd much upon an ancient Oracle, importing 
That the Family of the Scipios euld be always Vicło- 
rious in Africa. There was in his Army a Fellow, 
otherwiſe mean and contemptible, but of the Houſe of 
the African, and bis Name Scipio Salutio: This Man 
Ceſar put in the Head of his Army, with the Title of 


General; which he did either in rallery to ridicule Sci- 


Pio, who commanded the Enemy, or ſerioufly, to bring 
over the Omen to his fide. He was obliged often to 
ſet upon the Enemy, and skirmiſh with them; for 
He wanted both ViQualling for his Men, and Forage 
For his Horſe : So that he was forced to feed them with 
a Sea-weed, which he mixed with Graſs, to take off its 
Saltneſes, and to give it a more agreeable Taſte. He 
was forced to make this ſhift, becauſe the Numridians, 


in great Numbers, and well Horſed, commanded the 


Country, | 

Ceſar's Cavalry being one day out of Employ, di- 
verted themſelves with ſeeing an African, who enter- 
tained them with a Dance, and plaig upon the Pipe to 
Admiration: they were ſo taken with This, that they 
alighted, and gave their Horſes to ſome Boys, when on 
a ſudden the Enemy briskly ſurrounded them, killed 
Some, purſued the Reſt, and fell in with them into 
their Camp; and had not Cæſar Himſelf and Afinius 
Hollis came in to their Aſſiſtance, and put a ſtop to their 
Aight, the War had been_then at an end. In another 


Engagement, where the Enemy had again the better, 


 Czſar took an Enfign, who was running away, by the 
Neck, and forcing him to face about, ſaid, Look, that 
way is the Enemy! Scipio fluſhed with this Succeſs at 


firſt, had a mind to come to one decifive Action: | 


Wherefore he leaves Afranius and Fuba in two diſtin 


Bodies not far diſtant, - and marches Himſelf towards 
 Thapſacus, where he built a Fort, which might ſerve 
for a Security to Them, and a Retreat to Himſelf. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt Scipio was thus employing himſelf, 888 with 
incredible Diſpatch made his way through thick Woods, 
and an unpaſſable Country, on him on a ſudden, 
attacked one Party in the Rear, and Another in the 
Front, and having put them All to Flight, he i | 
this Opportunity, and the Courſe of his. good Fortune 
fo far, that in one moment he took Afranius's —_ 
and deftroyed That of the Numidians, Fuba, their 
King, being glad to fave himſelf by Flight; ſo that in 
5 ſmall Part of a Day he made himfelf Mafter of three 

„ and killed fifty thouſand of the Enemy, with 
the loſs only of fifty Men, This is the Account Some 
give of that Fight : Others ſay, He was not in the-Ac- 
tion, but that he was taken with his ufual Di 
Juſt as he was ſetting his Army in Battalia. He per- 
ceived the Approaches of it, before-it had too far Lic. 
ordered his Senſes ; and as ſoon as he began to ſhake, 
took care to be removed into a neighbouring Fort, where 
he repoſed himſelf, 

Of the Great Men that were taken after the Fight, 
Some Ceſar put to Death, Others prevented him by 
killing Themſelves. Cato had undertaken to defend 
Utica, and for that reaſon was not in the Battle, The 
defire which Ceſar. had to take Him alive, made him 
Haſten thither, Upon notice that he had diſpatched 


himfelf, it is certain Ceſar was much diſcompoſed, but 


for what reaſon is not ſo well agreed; yet This he ſaid, 
Cato, I errvy thee thy Death, becauſe thou enviedſ#i me 
the Honour of ſaving thy Life. Yet after all This, the 
Diſcourſe he wrote againſt Cato after his Death, is no 
great fign of his Kindneſs, or that he was inclined to 
ſhew him any Favour, For how is it probable that he 

would have been tender of his Life, who was ſo bitter 
againſt his Memory ? Yet from his Clemency to Cicero, 
Brutus, and many Others who had engaged againſt him, 
Some have gueſſed that Cæſar's Book was not compoſed 


ſo much out of Hatred to Cato, as in his own Vindica- 


tion, Crcero, it ſeems, had written an Encomium upon 
Cato, and called it by his Name; a Diſcourſe written by 
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fo great a Maſter, upon ſo excellent a Subject, was ſure 
to be in every one's Hands. This touched Cæſgar to the 
quick, for he looked upon a Panegyric on his Enemy, 
who choſe rather to kill himſelf than fall into his 
Hands, as no better than a Satire againſt Himſelf; and 
therefore he publiſhed an Anſwer to it, containing a 
Collection of Charges and Accuſations againſt that great 
Man, which he called Anti-cato. Thoſe Diſcourſes have 
to this day -each of them their ſeveral Admirers, as 
Men are differently inclined to the Parties. | 
_ Ceſar upon his Return to Rome, did not forget to en- 
tertain the People with a large Account of his Victory, 
telling them, That he had ſubdued a Country, which 
would ſupply the Publick every Year with two hundred 
thouſand Buſhels of Corn, and three millions weight of 
Oil. He was allowed three Triumphs, One for Agypr, 
Another for Pontus, and a Third for Africa; in the 
Inſcription of the Laſt no mention was made of Scipio, 


Triumph, and proved the happieft Captive that ever was, 
for of a barbarous Numidian, he came by this means to 
be reckoned among the moſt Learned of all the Greek 


wards to his Soldiers, and treated the People with mag- 
nificent Feaſts and Shews: At one of theſe Feaſts he 
had twenty two thouſand Tables, and entertained the 
People with Gladiators and Sea-Fights in honour of his 
Daughter Julia, long ſince dead. When thoſe Shews 
were over, an Accqunt was taken of the People, who 


duced to a hundred and fifty thouſand, So great a waſte 
had the Civil War made in Rome alone, not to mention 
what the other parts of Ttaly and the Provinces had 
ſuffered. : 7 1 * . 5 | 

He was now choſen a fourth time Conſul, and went 
into Spain againſt Pompey's Sons; they were but young, 
yet they had got together a great Army, and ſhewed 


Cæ ſar was in extreme Danger, The great * — 
— 25 4 s ; | * ; ; at 


7 


- 


but only of Fuba, whoſe little Son was then led in 


Hiſtorians, After theſe Triumphs, he diſtributed Re- 


from three hundred and twenty thouſand were now re- 


they had Courage and Conduct to command it, ſo that 
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That which” proved the getifive 1 was” fought 
near the City 6f Afunda, in WH Car fering 
Meg bara predey;” and making but . Tr Reviftanc 
ran through the anks among Be Sol diers, d * 
out, asked them, Are 730 25 nor _— $4 ver you 
Generdl into the Hants of Buy ir A ſr 
Diffculty, abd the Be” ah 6 cout make, 
forced back the . Killing f. | if Vo of the 5 


50 told is Pe 727 Be bal often ipbt i 4: 
„ Bur This was the firſt time thut be 7 "IE fought 
+ Life. This Battle was wor! on ths Dion 
val, the very Day in which Fenpey, four _ before 
bad fer out for the War. © The Younger of P 225 
Sons efcaped, and Didius ſome Days 1 Nel the he 
brought the Head of the Elder to Ceſar. This was 
the laſt Battle he was en gaged in; and his triumphal 
500 on Account of oy Victory Aulpleaſed the Romans 
nd any thing he had dbne \before ; ; for he did not 
umph' on the Account 1 Havitig defeated foreign Ge- 
. and barbarous Kings, but for having ruined 
— and Family of one of the greateſt, thong! 
unfortunate of all the Roma; and it did not 
Took well to triumph over the Edits of his Coun- 
try, and to rejoice for an Advantage which he 25 
ther to Have deplored, and for * 1 no bet 
y could be m e to the Gods of Men, FF 
py abſolutely compelled to it by Veet : 
made this Trium B lock fl 81 more” difta Was, 
— he never before ſent à Letter or 154 of an 
itory he had obtained in 977 Courſe. of the Gn 
Wars, but ſcemeck — 't6' be afhanied of the Action 
i to claim any that mi be - ariſe to kim {ook 
5 Fee for This, _ omans takin e ame 
with Fortune, gave the Rein, into bis 
Roping, that the Government of a fingle 1 7 woul | 
ve them time to breathe after fo many Civil Wars and 
lamitic ets PRIN for Life This was a 
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Temple to Clemency, in Token of their T 


| downright A for his Power now was 8 only 


"Abſolute, but Perpetual too. Cicero propoſed to the Se- 


nate to confer ſyc Honours upon him as were indeed in 
ſome meaſure within the Bounds of Modeſty: Others 
ſtriving which ſhould deſerve moſt, carried them ſo ex- 
ceſſively high, that they made Ca ar odious even to the 
ſt indifferent and moderate fort of Men, by the 
aughtineſs and Extravagance of thoſe Titles which 
they decreed him. His Enemies are thought to have 
had ſome Share in This, as well as his N It 
gave them more Advantage againſt him, and laid him 
more open to their Calumnies; for ſince the Civil Wars 
were ended, he had nothing elſe that they could charge 
him withal. And they had good Reaſon tg decree a 
4 for the 

mild Uſe he made of his Victories; for be not only 


r Many of Thoſe who foug t againſt him, but 


her to Some gave Honours and Offices: As parti- 
cularly to Brutus and Caſſius, who were Both of them 
made Prætors, Pompey's Images that were thrown 
down, he ſet up again; upon which Cicero ſaid, That 
raifing Pompey” s Statues be had fixed bis Own, 
When his Friends adviſed him to a Guard, apd Several 
2 offered him their Service, he would not bear of it; but 
Taid, Tt ag better | to ſuffer Death Once, than Always to 
Toe i in fear of it. He looked upon the Affections of 
the People to be the beſt and fureſt Guard, and. there- 
fore entertained them again with, publick. Feaſting, and 
general Diſtributions of Corn; and to gratify his Army, 
| ſent out man Colqnies to ſereral Places of which 
the moſt remarkable were Carthage and Ceriacb. It 
may be ſaid there was ſomething ſingular in 1 5 e Fate of 
thoſe two Citi ej for as they had heretofore been Both 
deſtroy & at 15 ame time, ſo were they now at the 
fame ens reb bullt and repeopled. As for the Men 
Quality, he promiſed Some that they ſhould. be Conſuls 


or Prætors; Others he recompemſed and Mataße with 


other Offices or Titles; and in ſhort ingratiated himſelf 
| w4 al 8 a * . ag Math te wy 
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fo as to work in them a chearful and willing Submiſ- 
ſion. Nay he carried this Complaiſance towards them 
ſo far, that the Conſul Fabius Maximus happening to 
die ſuddenly on the very day before the Expiration of 
= His Office, he named Caninius Rebilius to be Conſul for 
| the remaining part of that day only. Hereupon when 
all the World went to pay their Compliments to the 
new Conſul, as is uſual; e ſaid, by way of Ral- 
lery, Let us make haſte, left the Man be gone out of bis 
Office before ave come. | wn = 
Cæſar was born to perform great Things, and was of 
an Ambition ſo unbounded, that his paſt Actions, great 
as they were, were ſo far from inclining him to. fit 
down and enjoy in Peace the Glory he derived from 
them, that they ſerved only as ſo many Spurs to puſh 
him on ſtill to greater Performances, and whetted hi 
Appetite to a keener Purſuit of. freſh Honours, as 
Thoſe he had already obtained were withered and de- 
cayed. This violent Paſſion was a ſort of Jealouſy and 
Emulation in Himſelf againſt Himſelf; an obſtinate 
Perſeverance and Endeavour to out-vie his paſt Actions 
by his future. In purſuit of theſe Thoughts, he had 
reſolved, and was preparing to make War upon the 
Parthians, and when he had ſubdued Them to paſs 
through Hircania; thence to march along by the Caſ+ 
bian Sea to Mount Caucaſus, and ſo on about Pontius, 
*till he came into Scythia; then to over-run all the 
Countries about Germany, and Germany itſelf z and at 
lat return through Gaul into Traly 3 thus deſcribing the F 
ſpacious Circle of his 8 and bounding it 
on every fide by the Ocean, While Preparations were 
making for this Expedition, he attempted to dig through _ 
the Hbmu on which Corinth. ſtands, and at the ſame 
time had a Deſign to divert the Courſe: of the Rivers 
Anio and Tiber, and to carry them by a deep Channel 
directly from Rome to Circæum, and ſo into the Sea near 
Tarracina, that there might be a ſafe and eaſy Paſſage 
for all Merchants who Traded to Rome. Beſides This, 
he intended to drain all the Marſhes. by Nomentum and 
DO N 2 Setium, 
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Setium, and gain Ground enough from * Wow to 
_ employ many thouſands of Men in Ti llage. He pro- 

poſed farther to make great Mounds on the Shore nigheſſ 
Rome, to hinder the Sea from breaking in upon the 
Land ; to cleanſe the Ofzan Shore of ſuch hidden Shelvez 
and Rocks as made it unſafe for Shipping, and to dul 
Ports and Harbours fit to receive ſuch large Veſſels as 
uſed to ride thereabouts. Theſe Things were Aten 
without taking Effect. 

But his Reformation of the Kalendar, in order 
rectify the Irregularity of Time, was not 'only ingeni- 
ouſly contrived, but brought to Perfection by him, and 
proved of very great Uſe : For it was not only in An- 
cient Times that the Romans wanted a certain Rule to 
make the Revolutions of their Months fall in with the 
Courſe of the Year, ' whereby their Feſtivals and Solemn 
Days for Sacrifice were removed by little and little, till 
at laſt they came to fall in with Seaſons quite oppoſite 
2 Tboſe of . 531 Inftitution ; but even it 

ars days, ople ad no wa "of computi 
— the Cburſe of of = un; only Gepe 4 15 
hack, and at their Pleaſure, without giving any op 

e, clapped i in an Intercalary Month, Which they called 
Marcedonius. Numa . was the. Firſt who. put in t 

fonth, but ey nvention was too narrow and ſhort | 
correct all the E K roſe from their Computation 

x+ Baye thewn in his Life. | Mg 
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thod of correctin "the, By which th omans u 
to this Day, angs to ery leſs than an y her Nation 
in the Reduction of this 1 15 uality of | Months to the 


Year. | Yet even This g Offence © to HE Oh Who en- 
2 his Grandeur, an cut; weary of ; for 
cero the Orator, #52 one of, the C pany bores fo 


50 ſay, De next Mornin yra would? riſe replied, To 
Gor il of the EA; 2010 Men e u. 
oY to N Tits, new. e 1 
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| Balbus, one of his Friends, or rather Flatterers, hin- 
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But That which brought upon Him the moſt appa - 
rent and mortal Hatred, was his Affectation of being 
King which gave the common People the firſt Occa« 


2 


fon to quarrel with him, and proved the moſt ſpecious 


pretence to Thoſe who had been his ſecret Enemies all 


along: Thoſe, who would have procured - him that 
Titte gave it cut, That it was foretold in the S:byls 
Books, that the Romans ſhould Conquer the Parthians 
n them under the Conduct of a 
King; but der before: And one Day, as Ceſar was re» 
turning from ba to Rome, Some were ſo bold as to 
ſalute him by the Name of King; but He finding the 
People diſreliſh it, ſeemed to reſent it Himſelf, and ſaid, 
His Title wu Ceſar, not King, Upon This, they for- 
bore their Acelamations, and he paſſed on with an Air 
that expreſſed - much Sullenneſs' and Diffatisfaction. 
Another time, when the Senate had . conferred. on him 
ſome extravagant Honours, he chanced to receive the 
Meſtage as he was fitting on the Roffra, where, though 
the Conſuls and Prætors Themſelves waited on him, 
attended by the whole Body of the Senate, he did not 
riſe, but behaved himſelf to them as if they had. been 
privat Men; and told them, His Honours wanted ra- 
ther to be retrenched than increaſed, This Carriage of 
His offended not only the Senate, but Commonalty too; 
for they thought the Affront upon the Senate equally 
reflected upon the whole Republick ; ſo that All who 


could decently leave him went off much dejected. Cz- 


ſar perceiving the falſe Step he bad made, immediately 
retired Home; and laying his "Throat bare, told his 
Friends, That he was ready to ſtand Fair for any Man. 
that would do him the kind Office: Afterwards he ex- 
cuſed his fitting by his Diſtemper, under pretence that 
Thoſe who are affected with it have their Senſes diſ- 
compoſed, if they talk much ſtanding z that they pre- 
ſently grow Giddy, fall into Convulſions, and quite loſe 
their Reaſon. Bur all This was feigned ; for he would 
willingly have ſtood up to the Senate, had not Cornelius 
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far; as 1 Pe ot, al ate # bits Ph "p of gn aur Ee 

i di to your |, Bra nity? He gave ſtill a fre  Qccafion 5 1 

Reſeritm ent by 522 Affrönt to the Tribunęs. "The Lu- 

281 were then e, a Feaſt 55 che firſt Inſti- ä 
tioh pen r, as ſome _ 7 riters ſay, to the Shepherds ; 

much of the ' Tame re with the Arcadian Lycga: 


Many 5 Se. n and i mp. rh that day 
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and down the City naked, ſtriking all they meet wit 
Leathern Thongs, by way of ſport z Women of the 
Quality place ane in the way, and hold out theij 
Hands to the Laſh,” às Boys in a School do. to the Fe- 
vula, out of an Opinion t chat | it procures an eaſy Labour 
to Thoſe who are W de and makes loſe con- 
ceive who are Barr Ceſar dreſt in a, Triumphal 
Robe, Feated himſelf in a Gold en Chair upop the 25 Hra, | 
to view this Ceremony, Anthony , as Cor ul,” was one 
of Thoſe who ran this Courſe when he calc into the 
Forum, the People made way for him, 'whillt he p pre- 
ſented Ceſar with a Diadem wreathed "ith Laurel, U 
on This, there was a ſrnall Shout, made only by Toe 
few who were planted there for that purpoſe; but when 
Cæſar refuſed it, there was an univerſal Applauſe, Up- 
on the ſecond Offer, very few ; and upon the ſecond 
Refuſal, All again clapped. 122 finding it Would not 
take, dos d „and ordered the Crown tp be "carried into 
the Capitol. Cæſar's Statues were afterwards found 
with Royal Diadems on their Heads: Flaws and Ma- 
rullus, two Tribunes of the People, went preſent] and 
pulled them off; - and having apprehended Tho Th >" Macon 
firſt ſaluted Cz] 47 as K ing, committed them: The Peo- 
ple followed them with iy 5 dun dz and called them 
Brutus's, becauſe Bratus was the Firſt who cut off the 
Succeſſion ofi Kings; and transferred” the Power which 
before was lodged in One, into the Hands of the Senate 
and People. CGeſar ſo far reſented This, that he diſ- 
ores Marullus and Flavius; and at the ſame time that 
inveighed againſt Them, he ridiculed the” People; 
calling them ſeveral times l and Cumæi, Ve 1 
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than before to work him yet farther, having Himſelf a 
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Sots. } This made the Multi ce their Hopes on 
9 his Fa 8 855 ane to 
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thoſe eager Deſires he naturally had to ſubvert” the Mo- 
narchy; for he had not only been pardoned Himſelf 


after Pompey's Defeat at Pharſalia, and bad procured 
e ſame Grace for many of his Friends, but was one 
in whom Cæſar had 'a particular Confidence. He had 
at that time the moſt Honourable Prætorſhip of the 
ear, and was named for the Conſulſhip four Years 
after, being preferred before Caſſius his Competitor. 
Upon the Diſpute between them, Cæſar faid, Caſſius 
bas the faireſt. Pretenſions, but I cannat paſs by Brutus. 
Nor did he afterwards hearken to Thoſe who accuſed 
Brutus, as engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt him; but 
laying his Hand on his Body, ſaid to the Informers, 
Brutus oil! Hay for this Skin of mine; intimating, that 
he was worthy of Empire on Account of his Virtue 
but would not be baſe and ungrateful to gain it. Bu 
Thoſe who defired a Change, and looked on Him as the 
#nly, or at leaft the moſt proper Perſon to effect it, durſt 
not diſcourſe the Matter with him; but in the Night- 
time laid Papers about his Chair of State, where he 
uſed to fit and determine Cauſes, with Sentences in 
them to this Import: You are efferp, Brutus: You are 
no longer Brutus. Caſſius, when he perceived his ambi- 
tious Soul a little raiſed upon This, was more inſtant 


A. | 2 3 hs 7 1 | a 1 
private Grudge againſt Ceſar, for ſome Reaſons that 'we 
have mentioned in the Life of Brutus, Nor was Ceſar 


without ſkſpicions of him, ſo that he took occafion to 


ſay to his Friends, What do you think Caſſius drives at 9 


: 


J do not ell like bim, be looks ſo pole And when it 
Dolabella were in a 


e him, be fe, Be e Jer och or ly 
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Men, but rather the pale lean Fellows . meaning Caſſius 


and Brutus, But this fingle Inſtance 'is a Proof hat 


Fate is not ſo concealed as it is unavbidable; for there 
were many ſtrange Prodigies and Apparitions, which 


were manifeſt Preſages of it. As to the Lichts in the 
Heavens, the Phantoms which. walked in the Night, 


and the wild Birds which perched upon tlie Forums. 
Theſe are not perhaps worth: taking Notice of in ſo re- 


markable an Event. But Strabo the Philoſopher tells 


us, that Men were ſeen in the Air all on Fire encoun- 


_ tering each Other; and that a prodigious Flame ſeemed. 


to iſſue from the Hand of à Soldier's Servant, inſomuch 
that They who-ſaw it thought he muſt” be burnt, but 
that after All he had no hurt. As Cæſar was ſacrific- 
ing, the Victim was ſeen to want a Heart, which was 
a very ill Omen, becauſe a Creature cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out a Heart. Many add, that a Soothſayer bid him 
beware of the Ides of March; for that he was then 
threatned with ſome great Danger: and that when the 
Day was come, Ceſar as he went to the Senate met 
this Soothſayer, and ſaid to him. by way of Rallery, 
The Ides of March are come; and he anſwered him 
calmly, Yes they are come, but they are not poſt The 
Day before this Aſſaſſination, he ſupped with M. Lepi- 
dus; as he was figning ſome Letters, there aroſe a Diſ- 
pute what ſort of Death was the ze? At which he 
2 before any one could ſpeak, ſaid, A ſud- 
n one. n 1 7 | 
After Thi-, as he was in Bed with his Wife, all the 
Doors and Windows of the Chamber where he lay flew 
open on a ſudden, He was ftartled at thb Noiſe, and 
the Light which brake into the Room, and ſat up in 
his Bed, when by the Moon-ſhine he perceived Calpur- 


» 


. 


nia faſt aſleep, but heard her utter in her Dream ſome 


| indiftin& Words, and inarticulate-Groans, She fancied. 


at that time ſhe was weeping over Ceſar, and holding 
him butchered in her Arms. Others ſay, This was 


not her Dream ; but that ſhe dreamed a Pinacle (which. 
the Senate had allowed to be raifed on Cæſar s Houſe by 
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Vay of Ornament and Grandeur) was broken down, 


. bare-faced Tyranny on the Otber. But if, You are ſo far. 
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which was the occaſion of her Tears and Groans. When 
it was Day, ſhe begged of Ceſar, if it were poſſible, 
not to ir out, but to., adjourn the Senate to another 
time; and if he ſlichted her Dreams, that he would be 
pleaſed to conſult his Fate by Sacrifices, and other kinds 
of Divination, Nor was he Himſelf without ſome Suſ- 
picion and Fears; for he never before diſcovered in Cal- 
purnia any Womaniſh Superftition, though he now ſaw 
her under ſuch terrible Apprehenſions. Upon the Re- 
port which the Prieſts made to him, that they had 
killed ſeyeral Sacrifices, and ſtill found them inauſpici- 
ous, he was reſolved to ſend Antony to diſmiſs the Se- 
nate. In that very Inſtant came in D. Brutus, who 
Sirname was Albinus : he was One in whom Ceſar had 
ſuch Confidence that he had made him his Second Heir, 
though at the ſame time he was engaged in the Conſpi- 
racy againſt him, with the other Brutus and Caſſius. 
This Man fearing leſt if Cæſar ſhould put off the Se- 
nate to another Day, the Buſineſs might get wind, 0 
cars to expoſe thoſe Pretenders to Divination, and told 
Cæſar he would be much to blame if he gave the Senate 
ſo juſt Grounds of Complaint againſt him, by caſting 
ſuch a Slur on them; for they are, ſaid he, met upon 
your oon Summons," and are ready to vote unan;mouſly, 
that you fpould be declared King of all the, Provinces 
without Italy, and may <vear a Diadem in any other 
Place: but Italy, both by Sea and Land. Noro if ary 
one Poul be ſent to tell them they muſt break up for the 
preſent, and meet again hen Calpurnia ſhall chance te 
have better Dreams; , what ⁊uill your Enemies fay Or 
Who cuil with any Patience hear your Friends, I they 
ſpall pretend to juſtify You, and maintain that $9, ig rot 
an Inftance of downright Servitude on the one Part, an 


repoſſeſſed as really to think this an unfortunate day, it 
will be more decent for you to go. to the Senate Yourſelf, 

nd. adjourn it in your own ' erſon. Brutus, having 
Cake thei Words, took Cæſar by the Hand, and 1854 
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ducted him forth, He was not gone far from the Door, | 
when ſome Slave unknown made towards him; but nor 
being able to come up to him, by reaſon of the Crowd 
who re about him, he made ſhift to get into the 
e, and committed hlmſelf to Calpurnia, 10 5 of | 

had 
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her to ſecure him till Cæſar returned, becauſe 


Matters of great Importance to communicate to him, 


Artemidorus the Cnidian, who taught the Art of Sophi- 
Airy in Greek, and by that means was ſo far acquainted. 
with Some about Brutus, that he had got a great way 
into the Secret, brought Cæſar in a little Schedule the 
Heads of what he had to diſcover to him. But having 
obſerved that Cæſar as he received any Papers immedi- 
ately delivered them to ſome of his Officers, who at- 
tended him; he came as tiear to him as he could, and 
ſaid, Read This, Cæſar, alone, and quickly; for it con- 


taint great Buſineſi, and ſuch as concerns you nearly, Cz- 
ſar received it, and went to read it ſeveral times, but 


was ſtill hindered by the Crowd of Thoſe who came to 
ſpeak to him, However he kept it in his Hand by- it- 
ſelf, till he came into the Senate. Some ſay it was 
Another who gave Ceſar this Note, and that Artemi- 
dorus could not get to him, being all along kept off by 
the Crowd. All theſe Things might happen by Chance: 
But the Place where the Senate met, which was choſe 
out for the Scene of this Murder, was the ſame in 
which Pompey's Statue ſtood, and was one of the Edi- 
fices which Pompey had raiſed and dedicated with his 
Theatre to the uſe of the Publick ; which plaiply ſhewed 
that there was ſomething of a Deity which - guided the 
Action, and ordered it to be in that particular Place, 
Caſſius juſt before the Aſſaſſination looked towards Pom- 


poy's Statue, and filently implored his Aſſiſtance; though 
1 


he was an Epicurean in his Principles: But this Occa- 
fion, and the Inſtant Danger, ſhook his former Notions; 
and made him a perfect Enthuſiaſt, As for Aut bony, 
who was firm to Ceſar, and a Man of Strength and 
Execution, Brutus Albinus kept Him without the Houſe; 


and entertained him with a long Difcourſe- contrived on 


purpoſe, When 


h 
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came about his Chair, and ſtood behind it; Others met 


| Czſar, nor ſo much as ſpeak 
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Wen Ceſar entred into the Houſe, the Senate ood 
Reſpect to him, Of Brutus's Confederates, Some 


him, pretending to ſupplicate with Metellus Cimber, in 
behalf of his Brother who was in Exile; and they fol- 
Jowed him with their joint Petitions till he came to his 
Seat, When he was ſeated he rejected their Petitions, 
and upon their urging him farther, reprimanded' them 
ſeverely. Whereupon Metellus laying hold of his Robe 
with both his Hands, pulled it over his Neck, which 
was the Signal for the Aſſault. Caſca gave him the 


firſt Cut in the Neck, which was not mortal, nor dan- 


gerous, as coming from one who at the beginning of 
Juch a bold Action was probably very much diſturbed, 
ſo that his Strength as well as Spirits might fail him. 

Ceſar immediately turned ahout, and laid his Hand upon 
his Dagger; and Both of them at the ſame time cried 
out: He that received the Blow, in Latin, Wicked 
Caſca ! what doſt thou mean ? and He that gave it in 
Greek, addreſſing himſelf to his Brother, Brother, belp ! 
Upon the firſt Onſet, Thoſe who were not conſcious to 
the Deſign were aſtoniſhed ;_ and their Horror at the 
Action was ſo great, that they durſt not fly, nor aſſiſt 
a Word. But Thoſe who 
came prepared for the Buſineſs, incloſed him on every 
fide with their naked Daggers in their Hands; ſo that 
which way ſoever he turned, he met with Blows, and 
ſaw their Swords levelled at his Face and Eyes, and 
was baited on all Sides, like a Beaſt taken in a Toil. 
For it was agreed they ſhould each of them make a 
Thruſt at him, and fleſh; themſelves with his Blood; 
wherefore Brutus gave him one Stab in the Groin. 
Some ſay that he; fought aud refiſted all the reſt, and 
traverſed from one Place to another, calling out for 
Help: But when he ſaw Hrutuf's Sword drawn, he 
covered his Face with his Robe, and quietly ſurrendered 
himſelf, till he was puſhed, either by Chance, or by 
Defign of the Murderers, to the Pedeſtal on whic 

Pompey's Statue mood, Which by that means was muc 
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ſtained with his Blood ; ſo that Pompey Himſelf may 


ſeem to have preſided in this Execution of Vengeance 

upon his Enemy, who fell at his Feet, and breathed ' 
out his Soul through a multitude of 'Wounds;z- for they 
55 he received Three and Twenty. The Affafhnates 


Tbemſelves were Many of them wounded by each 
Rauch whilſt they All levelled their Blows at the ſame 


e1 n. HH: es SE, Bf $658 
eg Coir was Afpate,"Wrarow'fbod- forth t 
pive a Reaſon" for what IONS BEN. Hoing but the 
17 e had wenge Fire to, Ray and hey de 
flew out of Doors in all Naſte, ahd lied the People with 
3 much Fear and Diſtraction, that Some ſhut up Houſe, 
Others left their Shops and Wart Houſes : All ran one 
Way ot other; Some to che Plate; te ſee the fad Spec- 
tate; Others back again, after they had ſeen it. Av 
 thony and Teide, Chſer's belt Friends, got off pri- 
vately, and abſconded themſelves in fonie Friends Houſes. 
\Brucid and his Followers, being yet hot with the Mur- 
der, mirched in a Body from the'Senate-Houfe to the 
Capitol with their drawn Swords, not like Perſons who 
thought of eſcaping, but Wa an Air of Confidence 
and Anme. As they went along, they called to the 
| 725 E to relume their Liberty, and complimented 
"Thoſe of better Quality, as they came in their way. 
Som of Thoſe went along with them, and joined Com- 
"pany with the Conſpirstors, pretending to ſhare in the 
2 ut of the Action, as if they had born a Part in it. 


Of this number was C,O0#avins; and Lentulur Spin- 


tber: Theſe ſuffered afterwards for cheir Vanity, being 
taken! off by Anthony aid the Younger: Ceſar,” but they 
lo che Honour they defited, is well as their Lives, 
which it coſt them, fince'no ons believed: _ had any 
Thare in the Action; for even They who puniſhed them 
did not do it in Revenge of the Fact, but” che Will. 
S reſt came down from the 
Capitol, and made a'Speech to The People, who attended 
to it, without exprefſing' either any Pleatite br Reſent- 
ment, but fliewed by their deep ilence, that they pitied 


Ceſar, 
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Cæſar, and reverenced Brutus, The Senate made Acts 
ef Oblivion for what was paſt, and took healing Mea- 
© fures to reconcile all Parties: They ordered that Ceſar 


mould be worſhipped. as a God, and that not any the 


leaſt thing ſhould be altered which he had EnaQted dur- 


ing his Government: At the ſame time they gave Bry- 
tus and his Followers the Command of Provinces, and 
other confiderable Poſts : So that all People now thought 
things were well ſettled, and put into a very good Poſ- 


ture. But when Caeſar's Will was opened, and it was 


found that he had left a conkderable Legacy to each of 
the Roa Citizens; and when his Body was ſeen car- 
ried through the N all mangled with Wounds, the 


Mnltitude could no longer contain themſelves within 


the Bounds of Decency and Order, but heaped together 


'a Pile of Benches, Bats, and Tables, on which they 
placed the Corps, and burnt it. Then they took. «4 
brands, and ran Some to Fire the Houſes of the 

nates, Others up and down the City, to find out the 


Men, and tear them Limb from Limb; but they met 


with none of them, They baving taken effectual Care 
to ſecure themſfel Ives. | my 


One Ciana, a Confident of Ceſar's chanced the Night 


before to have an odd Dream: He fancied that Ceſar 


invited him to 8 and that upon his Refuſal to go 
with him, Cz Coal him by the Hand, and forced 


bim, though 25 bung 3 . Notice "that Ceſar's 


Body was burning in the Market-place, he got up, and 


. went thither, out of reſpect to his Memory, though 
. his Dream gave him ſome ill Apprehenſions; and though 


he was at the ſame time Feverih. One of the Rabble 


who ſaw him there, asked Another, Ibo that wvas ? 


And having learned his Name, told it to his next Neigh- 
bour: It preſently went for current, that he was one of 


Caſar's Murderers; and indeed there was one Cinna 
among the Conſpirators. They taking This to be the 


Hed _— ſeized. him, * tore him Limb from 


9 The LIFE f. 3 
Brutus and Caſſins were {6 terrified at theſe Proceed. © 7 
ings, that a few days after they withdrew out bf the! 
City, to eſcape the Indighation of the People. What! 
they aftetwards did and ſuffered, and how they died, is! 
written in the Life of Brutus. Ceſar died in His fifty 
-fixth Year, not having ſurvived Pompey above four e. 
Years; That Empire and Power which he had purſued d. 
through the whole "Courſe of his Life with fo much 
Hazard, he did at laſt with much Difficulty compaſs; 
dut teaped no other Fruits from it than an empty Name, 
And ifividious Title. But that happy Genius, which 
was propitious to him during his Life, ſeenis to have 
Muck to him after his Death, as the Revenger of his 
Murder; for it purſued by Sea and Land all Thoſe who 
Were concerned in it, and ſuffered None to eſcape, but 
+xexchied All who were Either actually engaged in the 
Faſt or by their Counſels any way promoted it, 
The moſt fignal Accident of alf, was That which 
- befel Caſſius; who when he was conquered at hs 
Killed himſelf with the ſame Dagger which be had 
made uſe of againſt Cæſar. The moſt rematkable Ap- 
earance in the Heavens was a great Comet, which 
one very bright for ſeven Nights after Cæſar's Death. 
"and then diſappeared, There was alſo a very faint Light 
in che Sun; for the Orb of it was pale for the ſpace of 
2 Year, nor did it riſe with its uſual Brightnefs and Vi- 
gour. Henee it gave but a weak and feeble Heat, and 
conſequently the Air was damp and groſs; for want © 
ſtronger Rays to open and rarify it: The Fruits, fo 
that Reaſon, were crude and unconeoRed, To that the 
'Totted and decayed through the chilneſs of the Air, 
Above All, the Phantom which appeared to Brutus, 
ſewed the Murder was not pleaſing to the Gods, Th 
Story of it is this: ** 5 n of 
Brutus being to paſs his Army from Abydos to the * 
Continent on the other ſide, laid himſelf down one] Pet 
«Night, as he uſed to ds; in his Tent, aud was not N 
aſleep, but thinking of his Affairs, and what Events he fit. 
might expect: For he was naturally of. a W Con- * 
x % - itutions © 
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4 on, and very litte inclined to Sleep. He thought 
He 1 2 * at the Door of his Tent, and look. 
14 hat way, by the Light of his Lamp, which was 54 
* ſaw a terrible Figure, like That of a Man, but 
> extraordinary Bulk and grim Countenance. He was 
- Wamewhat frighted at firſt ; But ſeeing it e did nor 
poke any thing to him, on] ſtood ſilentl his Bed - 
Wiige ; he asked it at laſt, Wha it was? T The 1 pectre an- 
1 him, I am thy Evil Genius, Brutus, we thou | 
te me at Phili pi. Brutus anſwered very coura- 
geonſſy, Mell, 1 will thee there ; and immediately. 
the. Apparjtion yani hen the time was come, 
225 yp bis Army near Philippi againſt Anthony and 
r, and in the firft Battle gat the Day, routed the 
plundered 2.7 Camp. IT The Night be⸗ 
fore the þ ry Battle, t Spectre appeared to 
again, * not a Word. He pre ently un- 
derſtood his was near, and expoſed himſelf to 5 
he Bate Yet he did not die in 


big Med defeated, got up to the to 
10 wot — pr nine his Sword to his nale 


1 8 as. They ſay, by a Friend, "hs. 
Death ede T died upon the Spot. 
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The ge f fir with Alexander. 
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(HE Roman Empire f plentifully ene 
with Virtves of all kinds, eſpecially ſuch as 
| 1 1 re Military, that I have before me a large. 
"94 Choice of many great Commanders, even Some 
to the) of them his Cotewporaries,- worthy to be put in Com- 
| petition" with Alexander. But when Cæſar preſents. 
himſelf I cannot but at the firſt View think Him the 
fitteſt. to be compared with that Conqueror of A. 
Con. And T may venture to ſay. that if in my other Compa- L 


tio 7 Ao, 0 2 riſons 
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riſons T have myſelf made choice of the Champions | 

was to bring into the Liſts, in This, that is now before 
us, I have only followed the univerſal Confent of Man- 
kind. The general Concurrence of all Nations, and all 


Ages, have pointed Cæſar out as the fitteſt Perſon to be 
compared with Alexander, the Perſon in whom is to be 
found the greateſt Conformity with him. In a word 
there is a perfect Reſemblance between them in every 
Feature; the ſame Ambition, and the fame Delight in 
War; the fame Courage, and Intrepidity in Action; 
the ſame Generofity to 'Thofe they had vanquiſhed, and 
the ſame Confidence in Fortune. Alexander s Glory ef- 
faced That of all the Gretian Commanders who had 
gone before him, and Czſar's infinitely excelled che Ro- 
man. At His Approach a general Eclipfe enſued, as 
when the Sun firſt appears all the nightly Luminaries 


are extinguiſhed, and, to male uſe of Pindar's Words, 


His Light lays waſte the whole Extent of Heaven. 
But as in thofe Fates where we meet with the firong- 
eſt Refemblances, we always find ſome Marks of Diſs 
tinction; fo are there in the Lineaments of theſe two 
Heroes ſome peculiar Features that point out t6 us the 
difference that is between them, - We are now to take 
a ſurvey of the One, and the Other, and to weigh in 


an equitable Balance their Virtues, and their Vices ; to 
the end the Reader may be able to judge Which of 


them has the Preference, and in Which of them is to 
be found the moſt perfect and eſſential Greatneſs. * . ' 

If we conſider them with reſpe& to their Birth, we 
ſhall not find the One to have any Advantage over the 


Other. Alexander was deſcended from Hercules by RA 


Father's ſide, and from Aobilles by his Mother's ſo 
that he could trace his Pedigree up to Jupiter himſelf ; 
and ſo could Cæſar too, being, as he faid, deſcended 
from Venus and Anchiſes, But Alexander did in a man- 
ner diſhonour His Birth by diſguifing, or rather diſown- 
ing it, pretending himſelf to Be the Son of Jupiter, 
and the Fruits of the Commerce of that Deity with his 


Mother, -Whereas Cæſar never departed from the Tra. 
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a 2 05 bis Family, but thought it enough to ſay, hr 


the Julii rere deſcended fram Venus, and that in His 


| Fawily: was to be found the Majeſty of Kings, who are 


abr the reft of Mankind, and the Santtity of the God, X 
en whom, Ning are dependent. | 

They were Both of them. exceeding beautiful, af 
loſty Mien, full of Sweetneſs and Majeſty. The Fire 
that ſparlcled in their Eyes betokened the Heat and Im- 
petuoſity of their Courage. However Each of them 
had a Defect in his Make, which their reſpective Hiſto- 
nans have not forgotten. Cæſar was bald, and Altæ- 
ander a Fiead leaned on one fide, But this Defect in 
Cafor waviatclaſt concealed by his many Victories, for 
They gave bim a right to a Laurel Crown, which he 
worte conſtantly; and That of Alexander was as it were 
wiped off by the Flattery of his Courtiers, thoſe Apes 
of their Maſter, for they either effaced it, or rendered 
it leſs remarkable by their Imitation of it. Alexander 
was formed by Nature to encounter with the greateſt 
Hardſhips, whereas Ceſar was of a weak delicate Con- 
ſtitution, which however he hardened by Exerciſe, and 
drew even from the Incommodities of War a Remedy 
for this Indiſpoſitions; by a thorough negle& of him- 
ſelf 3 by inuring himſelf to all forts of Fatigues, and 
turning even his Repoſe into Action. Now it is more 
glorious to harden and invigorate an infirm Body by the 
meer Dint of Courage and Labour, than to receive it 
robuſt and ſtrong from the Hands of Nature. 


They were Both poſleſſed with the ſame Spirit of 


Ambition, or the ſame Paſſion of ruling, and being 
Lords over All. Alexander, whilſt but a Child, com- 
plained to his Comrades of his Father, who he ſaid, 

would leave nothing for Him to Conquer; and Ceſar, 
in a more advanced Age, confeſt to his Friends as he 
was paſſing the Alps that he had rather be the Firſt in a 
pitiful Borough than the Second in Rome. And upon 
reading the Life of Alexander one day whilſt he was in 


Spain, he burſt out into Tears for that He had done no- 


12 to be talked of at an Age wherein that Prince 
O 3 had 
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1 © The bed of 


eee eee But in Truth tie 
paſſion was more proper for Alexander, who was born a 
King, than for Cæſar, who was by Birth no mor chan 
a private Perſon, notwithſtanding his high Bxtraction 3 
he was as it were hemmed in by Numbers of great 
Men, all his Equals; ſo that he could not 'think of 


aggrandifing himſelf without breaking down that Bar- 


rier of Equality, and committing the greatet-AGs 
In ce. N . 

— ne Gde This males for=the 
Advantage of Cæſar. For it is not ſo ſurpriſing to ſee u 
Prince born and nurſt in the Boſom of Royalty, and 
aided with all the Supports inherent to it, raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch of Greatneſs, as to ſee a private Man, 
without any of thoſe Advantages, work his way tho« 
rough, and by his own Induftry raiſe himſelf up to that 
Eminence. He certainly ſhews himſelf to be the greater 
Man who owes his Advancement to Himſelf alone, 
than He who is in fome degree obiiged to his Anceſtors 
for it, who had prepared to his Hands the firſt Founda- 
tions of that Advancement. | 

As to their Education, Alexander had in that Reſpect 
a great Advantage over Ceſar, We hear no mention of 
His Preceptors, and are only told that he went to 
Rhodes to hear Apollonius Moles the Philoſopher z where- 
as Alexander had many-Preceptors and Governors always 
attending him; and his Father Philip ſent for Ariftotle, 


the moſt celebrated and knowing of all the Philoſo-: 


phers, to take care of his Education. To This Educa- 
tion was owing the great Love he had for Knowledge 
and Learning, which made him own that he had rather 
excel other Men in that reſpect, than ih Power and 
Dominion. It was This taught him to entertain ſuch a 
high Value and Eſteem for Homer, as to declare that he 
envied Achilles in- nothing but his good Fortune, in 
having that excellent Poet the Herald of his Actions. 
And yet it may be ſaid with great Truth that Ceſar, - 


notwithſtanding the Narrowneſs of his Education, was. 
28 great a Proficient in * a5 — as ap- 


peared 
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peared” by his many Treatiſes, and of which his Com- 


mentaries, and the high Commendations he received 
from his Cotemporaries on Account of his Eloquence, 
are living Teſtimonie. as wet; Fee 
- Mexander*s firſt Appearance in the World was with 
ſuch à Luſtre, as plainly foretold the amazing Bright- 
neſa that was to follow. Being left Regent of the 
Realm at the Age of ſixteen he reduced a Nation that 
had rebelled, and took their Capital City by. Aſſault. 
Two Vears after he had the Command of a Wing of 
the Army under his Father Pbilip at the Battle of Che- 
ronea, where he broke the ſacred Band of the Thebans, 
When he was twenty Years old he ſucceeded his Father 
in the Empire, and tho' be found the State in a very 
diſtracted Condition, the barbarous Nations being ready 
to throw off the Yoke, and Greece not accuſtomed to 
the Domination of the Macedonians, full of Cabals, 
and ripe for a Reyolt, yet he refuſed to follow the Ad- 
vice of his Friends, who counſelled him to leave Greece 
to herſelf, and not think of retaining her by Force; 
and to reduce the Barbarians by gentle Uſage, and apply 
Lenitives to the Diſtemper, Inſtead of theſe timorous 
Expedients he built his Security upon his Courage and 
Magnanimity. He marched againſt the Barbarians, and 
defeated them in a pitched Battle; after which he turned 
his Victorious Arms againſt the Thebans, and aſſured 


F himſelf of Greece by the Chaſtiſement inflicted on the 


Rebels. SS | 1 X ' 
Cæſar s Beginnings were not ſo promiſing, We hear 
nothing of Him till after he was married, and the firſt 
Years that ſucceeded thereupon do not afford any thing 
that can ſtand in Competition with the great Exploits © 
the Macedonian, unleſs we ſhould bring into the Com- 
pariſon his ſteady Behaviour, tho' he was then but 
voung, to Sy/la; his haughty Carriage to the Pirates 
tho? he was their Priſoner, and the Puniſhment he in- 
fied on them after he had overthrown them in their 
own Harbour,” It was indeed an Argument of a-great 
ei 0 Reſolution 


„ . No ene => 


Reſolution not to be ſhocked at the Menaces of = Man 
ſp cruel and imperious-as Sylla, and to. uſe: a Parcel of 
lawleſs unrelenting Pirates as 46, be had been their Maſ- 
ter, and not their Priſoner. Beſides Cæſar myſt even 
in his Youth have promiſed. ſomething very. great and 
ormidable, fines Sy/la was heard to;ſay that in thac Boy 
be diſcevered many Marius's. But is this D aun com- 
| —— e to the Pay- breale of lexander,. f in which be 
rendered himſelf Maſter of Greece, reduced Fhrace and 
ria, and ſubdued the Triballi and aaſgaus ? 
The Expedients they Both made uſe ofyan order. t 
compaſs their Ende, and attain their Greatneſs, place 
em in very different Lights. All æander's Procedure 
full of Honour, Candour, and Sincprity ; That of 
ar. Was made up of Meanneſs, Fraud, and Artifice. 
ably made his Court to the People 3 pro- 
poſed, many ſeditious Laws to gain Their Favour; ad- 
ys to the Office of Tribune the ;mofſt. infamous of 
lankind, and turned a ſcandalous. racy 5 
and All to carry on his own Deſigns. 
Policy is a Talent peculiar to — and-Stateb- 
men. That of Czſar. was deep, and refined. He at 
lame time ' pretended to the Conſulate, and a Tri- 
aph; but foraſmuch as the Laws diſqualified him for 
8 F irſt whilſt he remained with his Troops at the very 
tes of the City, after having demanded a-Privilege 
yok 1 was refuſed him, he dropped his Pretenſions to 
the Triumph, entered Rome, and put in for the Conſu- 
late, like a true Politician preferring That which was 
ore Sure and Profitable, to the more Glaring and 
ſtentatious. He wrought a Reconciliation between 
Pompey and Grafſus, by which he ſecured: to himſelf — 
wer and Intereſt of them Both. So that an A 
which in ſhew ſeemed to be full of Humanity, pu — 
22 a Condition of overturning the Government. He 
efeated his Enemies by the Arms of his Citizens; and 
bopght his Citizens with the Wealth of bis —— 
There 1 * this kind in Alexander that may be 
N dompanns 
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compare? with i it; but That i is for his Honout, for Po- 
is n. e commendable, but when it is applied to, 


bong, iſt, and commendable. Purpoſes, 
7 Was one piece of Policy in Ceſar worthy of, 
nerldation. After he had overthrown the Helve-, 
tiam in 1 gene Engagement he recalled Thoſe that. 
had eſcapes the Battle to the Number of a hundred 
thoufand, and up pwards, and forced them to return into. 
their own Contr, and rebuild the Cities they had de-, 
ſtroyed. This is he” did to prevent the Germans who. 
might have been tempted by the Goodneſs of the Coun- 
tiy to paſs the Röhre, and erg in thoſe Parts, which 
would have been of dangerous Conſequence to the Ro- 


mans. 
a But h not Mendes to be commended for his Policy, 
when för the better Maintenance and Security of his 
3 —＋ dur e de den abſencs 47 remote Parts, he ' 

of the principal Families in 

— * to be 8 in the Learning of r ee 
inltructed in the Macedonian Exerciſes ? by this means. 
aſſuring himſelf of the Fidelity of the Parents and Af-. 
fection of tlie Children, who beſides from Hoſtages 
would in due time grow up to be Soldiers. 

His Marriage with Roxana, and afterwards with Da- 
riuf's Daughter, as alſo the Nuptials of the principal 
Officers of his Court, whom he matched to the Daugh- 
ters of the greateſt Men in Perſa, and which were cele-, 
brated with ſo much Magnificence, may be looked on as 
the effect of great Prudence, for he thereby joined in 
Bands of the cloſeſt Alliance, two of the moſt powerful 
Nations upon Earth. Unlefs it ſhall be ſaid that Plea- 
ſure, and the Allurements of great and magnificent. 


| Fealtings, accompanied with Love and Diſſoluteneſs, 


which had already got the better of his Continency, had 
not a larger ſhare than Policy in that Union. . 

As for their Warlike Actions, by which they are par- 
ticularly characteriſed, it is eaſy to draw a Compariſons 
of them, but it is not ſo eaſy to determine which fide 
has the Advantage; This muſt be the Work of the moſt 
_ conſummate 
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conſummate and experienced Commander We 
2 propoſe That which to vs fee ima, n 
2 E 

Many things are requiſite to the farming A pA, 
netal. For without reckoning up the Qu: ** Qualificati ns 
the Body, he ought to haye a . tha knows | 
undertake wiſely, to lay his Deſigns . F< 
his Expedients as to execute them ſueceſsfuſly, 125 oughs 
to know what Places are proper for Encamp 
to form a an Army according to t e Nature 0 0 
the preſent Conjuncture and Diſpoſition of he Epem 
ſo as to deprive Him of all the Advantages that gan. 
of uſe, and ſecure them to Beit. ; Qughi ght.de dexter- 
ouſly to conceal his own Schemes, and penetrate into 
Thoſe of the. 


nem 
ſeal from him My Refiutions. his eng 
Enterpriſes. He muſt have the ore fight to, ſecure 
Convoys, and prevent their falli ing lte, Am W 
Courage, and Boldneſs in Execution 2a \ Virgen 
fiting from all Can} unctures, and ſeeing with dh N 
an Eye, and :nftantl; amending any Diſorder, that. 
atife i. in the Heat * Action, w which other) wiſe pay 
prey Meaſures the moſt prudential, mn 
| 200 fol but above all, This he muff have eke 0 
ap i id Judgment, up] ken ip the aj the 
ngers. 

125 "All theſe. Qualifications. ap ear h Degree 
coke, al ee; a AL 5 Wy 
Fortune, who 19. a great! n Mee arch 
fairs, and exerts ower no wh 10 with ene gr 
folenge, 1 Vail <e Unde rtakings. 

After his Eſay a 285 ain, the. hang, And \ions that 
would do Honor to th e moſt renowned omngan ers, 
he | undertook. his Expedition into A vith 1eans ne 
way proportioned to the Greatneſs of the Underta 5 
He ſet out with a Army conſiſting . of-n r 
thirty thouſand Foot, and fiye None 
Fund of two 8 nd Talents, With This ef ON 
This "TO: way, he to. TAs + with Darius, 
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or as Plato, ſaith. from Hi Ny 
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wund falſe Millions uf { 6ceafion, and had it mnticiſe 

Treaſutes to maintain them. 

Imagination ſtartles at the Botdneſs of this Enterpriſe, 
arid is feized and tranfported at the manner in which it 
was Hecited,. What can be more aſtoniſhing than his 
Paſſage over tht Granicus ? Alexander there looks more 
Ike bhe poſſeſſed, than a Man of Senſe and, Reaſon, 
To behold hit in the middle of the Flood, often born 
down, and buried in the Waters, One would think one 
aw Arbilles Srappling with the boiſterous Waves of the 
Scanianidey, and Simors. At laſt after infinite Hazards, 
= through . of a 7 7 of 2 8 he reached 

N 8 ere he engaged the Enemy, a 
ſignal Victory. Sas and feveral? N 

re ate the Pruits — that Victory. Miletus and Hali- 
t be takes by Force; he reduces the P:fidia lan 
who Rad revolted, and paſſes like a Tortent through 

Piphliponid and Cappadbeig. He advances againſt D. 
Fas into Syria, where he gains a fecond Victor which 
Was chiefly owing to his Conduct, and the waffe Dif- 

pofttion of Kis Forces. After This he lays Sie 
re, during which he makes an R into Ae 


Mk weh cot 
f ace, which co un 


d When he bad reduced the 
Months, and Toils without number, he fits di 

before Curd the 9 A of - Syria, and makes hitaſetF 
Miſter of That. From thetice he marches into py 

to Eonfiilt the Otacle of Jupiter Ammon, where he mee 

With” innumietable Difficulties, that were thought inſur- 
mountable. Upon his return out of Phænicia he marches 
paint Darizs, who was come down with an Army of a | 
Milton of Men; and defkats bim in a pitched Ba 


4which makes bim Maſter of Babylos, and whe ok, = 


Prrflan Empire. 5 
To thefe famous Exploits of Alexander we may op- 
poſe THe performed by Cæſar in Spain, where he fub- 
Aued Nations that till Er had never paid any Obedie 

to the 2 2 give the Preference to his 1 75 
Cami paigns aga nft the is rians, the 81. 
ere, bd the Belge, in which e totaliy Tubes 


Gaul, 
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Gaul, took by aſſault aboye eight hundred 2 enn - Priſo 
Juered three hundred Nations, fought in ſeveral Engage- of hi 
ments againſt. three Millions of Enemies, cut in pieces 
above one Million, made Another Priſoners, ended two 
important Wars in one Campaign, and choked the he 
Lakes, and Rivers with the Bodies of the Slain. Belg 
With Alexander” s Paſſage over the Granicus, and his WW. plor 
Contention with the Waves, may be oppoſed that Ex- his 
Joi of Ceſar, who in the War of Alexandria ran a W: Qua 
uch greater Riſk, when he jumped into a Skiff to go tho 
to the Aſſiſtance of his Troops pk were. hardly put to Lig 
It at the Attack of the Phares, and lanched afterwards und 
Into the Sea to ſwim to his Ships riding at Anchor a great e 
way off, tho he was expoſed all the while to the Ene- dior 
mies Darts and Javelins, 9 was. the firſt Reman that ¶ dec: 
ever paſt the R ine at the Head of an Army, and tha the 
paſt it on a Bridge, it was a Bridge which was con- der 
wines and perſected in the Space of ten days, and was by. 
for art ap Reaſon the Aſtoniſhment and Admiration of. the on, 
World. And what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, this Sl 
whhh Expedition was the Buſineſs of no more than bal 
eighteen Days. ſpi 
To the Bolaneſs of Hlexander's Expedition into the An 
Indi dies, we may oppoſe That of Ceſar into Britain. at 


Alexander therein ſatisfied the Ambition he always had the 


el Love, his Conqueſts to the Extremity of the World, || ol 
and had the Satisfaction of failing ſome Furlongs upon || fot 
the Oriental an, But Cæſar was the firſt Raman af 
that penetrat with his Army as far as the Weſtern i 
'Ocean, and embarking his Troops on the Atlantick Sea, Ce 
32 the War into an Iſland, of which Many doubted att 

the very Exiſt , and fo. extended 5 nds 0 tha }- 6d 


"Reman Empire beyond the Limits of the habi ths St 


World Id. «fe; 
© Porus found more 6: for 2. Ana and opduces vo 
him to greater Difficulties, with a Body only of ewenty T 


"thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, than Darius he 


had done with his innumerable Armies; And the aig 15 of 


Aru. obtained over Him, Wberein he took him * 


* * 
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Priſoner, redounded more to his Glory than all the reſt 


of his. Exploits in Perſia, 


_ -Agd-ryet this Victory is nat ber be compared. either with 
That obtained by Cæſar over Arioviſtus, or that Other 
wherein he defeated the Miuii, the moſt Warlike of the 

Belgæ. Nor will it ſtand in Competition with his Ex- 
plorts againſt. Ambiorix,” Who taking the Advantage of 

his Abſence fell upon Cotta and Titurius Sabinus in their 


- Quarters, and afterwards marched at the Head of ſixty 


thouſand Men to attack Cicero in His. Ceſar. flew like 
Lightning to his, Relief, with only ſeven ouſand Men 
under his Command, But what wanted in Strength 


. was ſupplied by Conduct, He increaſed the Preſump 


tion of the «Barbarians by a feigned Fear, till he had 
decoyed them on to his Retrenchments, which they had 


the Boldneſs to attack in an undiſciplined diſorderly man- 
. ner, natural to Thoſe whoſe Confidence is augmented 
by a thorough Contempt of the Enemy, then he fell 


on, and made a horrible Slaughter among them. 
Neither will this Engagement with Perus counter - 
balance That of Cæſar againſt Vereingentorix, who had 
ſpirited up againſt the Romans a War more terrible than 
Any they had been engaged im before; marching down 
at the Head of many confederated Nations united toge- 
ther in the ſame: Intereſts: and Deſigus, under the moſt 
ſolemn Vows and Obligations; and ſtill more redoutable 
for their Courage than Numbers. Ceſar in the midſt of 
a ſevere Winter, with an Expedition hardly to be met 
with even in a Courier, marches againſt them, lays their 
Country waſte, and/takes their City by Force. They 
.attaek him in his March, and encompaſs him on every 
. de ; notwithſtanding which, he brayely ſtands their 
Shock, fights, and after a very obſtinate Refiſtance. de- 
feats them, and forces them to fly into Alexia. 
The Siege of Tyre, © Oe Alexander took: by Aſſault, 
That of Gama, which he took in the ſame: manner, after 


he had been wounded in an Attack, : Thoſe of the Rock 

of Siſimethres, and th. Town of the Malkans, are not 

al together to be put in the Balance againſt the 2 
* al. VI. P 


% The Omipariſm f 
Siege of AMeria, to which place Vercingentoriæ was pur- 
ſued by Cæſar after his Overthrow. Never was General Mi 
engaged in a more difficult Affair, or expoſed to greater Me 
Dangers. There were ſeventy thouſand Soldiers in the = 
Town, and three hundred thouſand of the beſt Men in 
all Gaz! marching to their Relief; infomuch that Cæſar A 
Found himſelf mut in between two numerous Armies. Bu 
His great Judgment, his good Senfe and Courage drew Wl *”; 
bim out of that terrible Situation. He overthrew that f 7 
_ prodigious Maltitude, forced Prcingentorix to ſurrender 
Akaid, and throw himfelf at his Feet. ach? ; 
' — Mexarder has nothing to-oppoſe to this ſingle Action il C. 
ef Czfar's, nor to his Conduct in the War of Alexan- WW d 
ia, where he had a ſtrong Town, and a powerful Ar- p. 
my, to contend with at one and the fame time. And } 
That which rendered his Situation the more dangerous, by 
Was his want of Water, and at the ſame time he was 
- obliged to ſet fre to his Fleet to hinder, it from falling -* 
into the Hands of the Enemy. He ſurmounted: all Ml ** 
theſe Difficulties by his great Courage and Capacity. He MW 
forced the King of Egypt to retire with his Troops, s 
attacked him in this Camp, defeated him with a very Ml © 
"great Slaughter, obliged him to fly. for his Safety; and 
0 put a glorious End to that War; if a War under- J 
taken in behalf of a Woman can ever be ſaid to be ©? 
bade lee. ns 
Tpbe Battle tained by Ceſar again Pharnaces in Pen- © 
tin, 'whb had defeated Domitizs Caluinus, and taken 
Bicbyma and Cappadocia from the Romans; his Exploits M 
min Spark apainft Pompey's Lieutenants, Afrunius and 
Fun, whom - be bel both of their 2 and a 
Camps, may Parallel with any Two of - Alexander's 
-tnoft glorious Performances in Aſia. e ee 
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But I queſtion if in all Alexander's Exploits there can i *: 
Ohe be found ro match the Overthrow of Pompey in the 


Plains of Pbarſalia; or That of Scipio in Afrrae, whiere || þ 
Cæſar in a few Hours time made himſelf Maſter of 
three Camps, and killed fifty © thouſand of their Men; p 
or the Defeat of Pompœy t Som under the Walls of 
e | 4 4 4 


— 
22 


Men nurſed: in Wars and who choſe rather to be hacked i 2 
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Munda, where Cæſar flew no leſs than thirty thouſand 
Men upon the Spot, and owed his Victory chieky to his 
own Valeur and Example, 

It may be ſaid in favour of Aran, that he was al- 
ways Victorious; whereas Cæſar was ſometimes beaten. 
But beſides that a General is not to be reproached for 
any Loſs that is repaired almoſt as ſoon as received, this 
very thing proves'to. the Advantage of Ceſar. For what 
Idea muſt we conceive of Troops that were able to beat 
cæſar? and what Glory muſt it be at laſt to conquer 
thoſe Troops? Beſides Alexander died Voung. in the full 
Courſe of his Proſperities, before Fortune had time to 
think of turning the Tide. If he had lived to a farther 
Date he might poſſibly have met with a Reverſe; for 
what Man is there who in the whole Courſe of a long 
Life found her conftant in her Favours. Did not lo 
Life expoſe the Great Cyrus to a cruel Reverſe ? and 44. 
it not do the ſame by Pompey ? without mentioning 
many Other great Kings and Commanders, who have, , 
been All of them ſo many flagrant Inſtances of the Vi- 
ciſſitude of human Affairs. | 

But it may likewiſe be ſaid that Alexander's iet i 
young, takes off and leſſegs the Advantages Cæſar has 
over him on Account of his many Victories. It is nor 
reaſonable to compare the Sum total of a long Life with. 
That of a ſhort one, which paſſed quick like a Flaſh of, 
Lightning, If Alexander had lived as long as Ceſar, he 
might poſſibly have been beaten as Cæſar was 5 but be; 
might likewiſe Rave performed as many brave Actions * 

Czſar, and excelled even Himſelf. 

That whick gives Ceſar an inconteſtible Ane 1 
over his Rival, is the Quality of the Enemies they Both 
had to encounter with, Alexander had ſeldom or nev 
Any that made head again him, but ſuch as fled, almoſt 
before they had charged, and who offered him Booty in- 
ſtead of Battle; whereas Ceſar had always to do with 
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to run over, or drive whole Provinces before him, than Gn 
for Cæſar to gain an Inch of. Ground. Sul 

Beſides, Cæſar had not only thoſe fierce ak whelike. the 
Barbarians to oppoſe' him; but had to do with Roman he 
Generals of the greateſt Reputation, and Roman Armies; ¶ at 
that is, with Officers and Soldiers ho had Nerv per thi 


_ over the greateſt Part of the Univerſe, ab 
But if We are to meaſure their Exploits not fo much an 
by the Greatneſs of them, and the Difficulties that at- ¶ to 


tended them, as by the Benefits that flowed from them, af 
and the Motives that produced them, We ſhall-find-the- di 
Balance pretty even. of 
An Enemy terrible for Courage, — * Num ne 
bers arm againſt Rome. Ceſar delivers her from all thoſe A 
Dangers, which appeared to her of fach Qonſequence,. cr 
that even the Prieſts, and old Men, who: otherwiſe had al 
been exempted'from the Wars, loft their immunities in- E 
Caſe of a War with the Gault. All the Temples were | u 
erouded, and the Senate ordained publick Prayers and b 
Proceſſions for fifteen-days together, in Thankſgiving to 10 
tze Gods, which had never been done before on Account 8 v 
of any Vidory whatever. h 
Alexander's firſt Exploits were equally: profitable to- I 

1 

L 

| 

I 

N 

f 

6 

| 

| 


his Country, for he ſecured Macedonia againſt any Inſults . 
from her Neighbours. But when that was done he ran 
rambling after remote Conqueſts ; forgot the chief duty 
of a Prince, which is the Safety of his People; dreined 
Macedonia of her Men and Treaſure, and opened a Door 
to thoſe Diviſions, which in the End toxe her in Pieces. 
Ceſar likewiſe by the Civil Wars deſtroyed all the Fruits 
of his firſt Needed , and involved Rome i in greater 
Terrors than Thoſe from which he had before deliver- - 
ed her. | 
As for the Motives, which are the Soul of Actions, 
and by which wiſe Men have at all times .meaſured: the 
Merits of them, Alexander in that Particular appears: 
much Superior to Cæſar. If he undertook the Conqueſt 
of Alia, it was in A 
a — | J 


| 


** 
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Greece by the Barbarians. I he laboured to bring * 
Subjection, it was not to enſlave Mankind, but to male 
them happiers This Character prevails in all his Actionsz 
he had nd ſooner overthrown Darius, and found himſelf 
at the Head of the Perfian Empire, but Greece received, 
the firſt Fruits: of his Victories. His chief Care was to 
aboliſi the Tyrannies, and reſtore to all the Cities their 
antient Rights and Privileges. It may be ſaid in Anſwer 
to This, that Cæſar likewiſe — the Dbeſſaliaas 
after the Battle of Pbarſalia; that be reſtored the C- 
dians to their Liberty, and eaſed: the Inhabitants of A 
of a third Part of their Taxes. But this Character. ia 
not uniform, nor well ſupported for in all his other 
— he ſeems to be a perfect Stranger to it. He ſa- 
crifices every thing to his Ambition, and breaks through, 
all the Ties of Honour and Juſtice, in his Purſuit, of it. 
He looks with Pleaſure on Cati line and his Accomplices, 
vchilſt they are upon the Point of overturning the Empire, 
by the Revolt of Nations and foreign Wars, and of lay: 
ing Nome itſelf in Aſhes, He watches to make his Ad- 
vantage of thoſe Troubles, and that Conflagration, that 
he may reign abſolute in a deſolate City reduced to Aſhes, 
In vam̃ did the ſmall Remains of natural Reaſon, which 
inwardly -coridemns all ſorts of Treſpaſies and Tranſ- 
greffions, fill his Soul with Agitation and Horror, when, 
he was upon the Point of paſſing the Rubicon, in order ta, 
render himſelf Maſter of ta/y, The implacable Thirſt 
of Power got the better of all thoſe. Remonſtrances, and 
in ſpite of his Remorſe, and the checks of Conſcience, he: 
hurties blindly into an Undertaking that was unayoidably: 
to produce ſo many Calamities. There was not one Ro- 


man throughout the Empire whom he did not injure in 


the higheſt Degree; for he robbed: him of his Liberty, 

which is the greateſt Bleſſing of Mankind. The Cha- 
racter of Tyrant was ſo deeply rooted in him, that under 
that Gentleneſs of Behaviour with which he endeavour- 
ed to diſguiſe it, and then when he ſeemed to be render - 
ing his Country the moſt important Services by his ſue - 


ceſsful Undertakings, at ON dme ug he mag 


ind 1 
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then was he laying his Schemes, how to bring her into 


Subjection. He exerciſes himſelf againſt his Enemies 


only, that he may know how to ſubdue and enſlave his 
Fellow-SubjeQts. His very Offers and Propoſals for an 


Accommodation, though they outwardly appeared ſo juſt 
and reaſonable,” were in truth no better than ſo many 


Baits laid to amuſe and decoy his Rival. In ſhort, Ceſar . 
ſeemed to have been born for the Plague, and Alexander | 


for the Happineſs of Mankind. 4 

In the Character of their Courage there ow eſſential 
Difference, which gives Alexander infinitely the Advantage 
over Ceſar. In all the Performances of Cæſar we ſee 
the Great Man, but ſtill it is the Man there is nothing 
in them above the reach of human Power. Whereas in 
the great Actions performed by Alexander, one can diſtin- 
guiſh as it were ſome Rays of Divinity. His Attempts 
were fitter for a God than a Mortal, and yet he executes . 
them; like Achilles, he proves the Truth of Homer's 
Definition of Valour; he ſaith it is a divine Inſpi 

and that ſome God gets Poſſeſſion of the Man for the. 
— and acts within him. Cæſar claims our Eſteem, 
but Mexander ſeizes on our Admiration. 

This Air of Divinity is not only perceived in his Mili- 
tary Operations, but is blended likewiſe in his civil Ac- 
tions. Upon his fetting out for Aſia he gave All he had 
to his Friends, reſerving only Hope for himſelf, After 
bis Conqueſts, thoſe Princes who had been conquered by 
him, or ſubmitted to him, received from him Dominions 
Larger than they had loft, and parted loaden with Royal 
Preſents; Every thing that came near him felt the Ef- 
fects of his Bounty and Magnificence. Alexander beſtow- 
| ed not like a King, but Uke t the Maſter of tHe Univerſe, - 

Caſar*s Bounty is a mercenary Bounty; he does not 
give, but buys at a great Price the People's Votes and 
Intereſts, Whereas the Bounty of Alexander flows from 
a Beneficence natural to him; like that of the — 
aims only at the Pleaſure and Glory of Beſtowing. 

Cæſar heaped up great Treaſures, which he kepe i in 


tha 


Reſerve, that he might be _ in due time to reward. 


that Valour that ſhould be ſerviceable to his Purpoſes, - 
But Alexander was not ſatisfied with rewarding magniſi- 
cently Thoſe that ſerved him ; he carried his Gratitude- 
farther, and continued to the Children off Such as had 
died in his Service the Pay of their Fathers, the Memory 
of whoſe brave Actions he thus tranſmitted to Poſterity, 
and propoſed them as Examples for their Imitation. 
This Greatneſs of Soul breaks forth even in his moſt 
familiar Diſcourſes. When Parmenio ad viſed him to ac- - 
cept of Darius's Offers, and told him that He would if 
He was Alexander: And ſo would h replied Alexander 
very briſkly, if I was Parmenio. When his Friends 
preſſed him not to attack Darius but in the Night - time, 
that he might conceal from his Troops the prodigious - 
Numbers with which they were to engage; he replied, - 
T will not fleal a V:&ory. When Parmemio expreſſed his 
Aftoniſhment at his being able to fleep ſo ſound and un- 
diſturbed the Night before the Battle: And ⁊ubat, replied . 
Alexander, doſft thou not think wwe have already conquered, 
#0W that toe bave flopped the Flight of the Enemy, and 
brought him to engage us There is a Sublime in this 
Simplicity, which nothing can equal. Here Alexander 
is as much Alexander as he is in the braveſt of his Actions. 
Thoſe Sayings of Cæſar, that have been preſerved, 
contain nothing in them ſo Great and Noble, unleſs we 
except his Speech to the Pilot, who, amazed at the. 
Danger he was in, and unable to ftem the Tide, was 
for turning back, Be bold, ſaid he, and fear nothing, 


thou carrieſt Cæſar and bis Fortune. He would have had 


the Confidence in his Fortune to outweigh with the Pi- 
lot the Terrors of an inſtant Death, with which he was 
threatened, This Saying was the Argument of a great 
Mind, but it ſhould have been juſtified by the Succeſs, 
to have appeared as great as Thoſe of Alexander. 
Alexander transfuſed this Greatneſs of Mind to his 
Troops; his Soldiers thought themſelves more than 
Men whilſt they were fighting under him. It is true, 
that in this Reſpect Ceſar had the ſame Advantage with, 


. — 


Alexander, Nis Soldiers, who —— ——— | 


8 nothing more than other Men; became: 
under Him invincible Heroes. And yet both the One 
and the Other have ſometimes been expoſed to the 
Murmurs, and — the Faint-heartedneſs of 
their Troops; but they Both knew how to animate 
them, and bring them back to ens — ſame 
Means, and with the ſame-Magnanimity; * 

"There was a ſtrong Reſemblance between theaws in be- 
veral moral Qalities;; they ſhewed the ſame Frugality in 
their way of Living, and the ſame Zeal and Attachment 
for their Friends. But Alexander never gave fo high an 
Inſtance of his Friendſhip as did Cæſar, when being for- 
ced by a violent Storm to a poor Hovel, in which there 
was but one Room, and that hardly — to hold 
one Man, he quitted it to his Friend 1 to 
be ſick, and lay himſelf under the Pentchouſe. Alexan- 
der intereſted himſelf in behalf of his . N 
ſuffered Inconveniences for the ſake of His. | 

They have Both of them been commended, foe their 
Clemency and Humanity, of which it is certain they 
gave extraordinary Inſtances on many Occafions, Alex - 
ander pardoned the Athenians who had received the The- 
bans into their City, as Cæſar did the Officers in Pompey's 
Army, who were taken Priſoners in the Battle of 
Pharſalia, Alexander coming up to Darius the Moment 
he was expiring, was ſenſibly touched at the Sight of 
that unhappy Prince, and ſincerely lamented his Misfor- 
tunes. And when the Head of Pompey was preſented to 
Ceſar, he turned his Eyes, and burſt into Tears, And 
yet both the One and the Other were guilty of Actions 
_ cruel and inhuman. Cæſar put to Death ſeveral Perſons 
of Conſular and Pretorian Dignity, who had been taken 
Priſoners at the Battle of Tbapſos, and Alexander at his 
firſt Arrival in Afa- ordered his Soldiers to put every 
Man to the Sword without Quarter or Diſtinction. But 
in this Cæſar was the moſt to be blamed; for his Cruel - 
ty was exerciſed upon conquered Enemies, from whom 
he had nothing to fear, whereas Thoſe againſt whom 
ee. gave ſuch Directions were as —ͤ— | 


5a * 
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aud bad - their Arms intheir Hands. It is true he hes 
ed a uſeleſs Plede of Cruelty in the Sack: of 'Thrbes, but 
the Sorrow he afterwards ex preſt; and the bitter Remorſe 
he felt for that Barbarity, plead: for- a Pardon. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the Murder of Clitus, the Ignominy 
of which was effaced by his Grief and Deſpair... Be- 
ſides, — Murder was committed in the tranſports 
ee d Paſtion, . aggravated, | and inflamed. _ 

me 1;= 

We cannot make. the ſame Excuſe for the Punihment: 
of Philatas,, That of Callifthenes,.. or the Death of Pare 
menio, whom he ordered to be ſlain in Media after all 
the great Services he had performed for him. Theſe 


Cruelties committed in = Blood upon ſlight Accuſa- 


tions without any-Proofs,, will remain av indelible blots 
upon his Character and Memory. - - 

His breach of Faith in — ag whole Garriſun te 
the Sword, after they had ſurrendered upon Articles, is 
ſill more infamous. Neyer were any of Cæſar's Ex- 

ploits "blaſted with:ſuch Treachery: Unleſs e place i in 
the ſame light That which: he acted in his Match 
the Germans, of whom he ſlew three hundred — 
Men, in Breach of the Peace betwixt Them and the 
Romans, - But this Action was juſtiſied by all the Ro- 
mans, who returned their Thanks to the Gods for it, 


whereas That of Alexander was never. excuſed by _ 


n 
A miſ-led by the glaring: ſhew: of Achilles? 2 
Valour, made Choice of that Hero for his Imitation, 
and without diſtinguiſhing between what was truly Great, 
and what was barbarous and brutal in- his Character, 
imitated him in the moſt faulty parts of it. To this 
pernicious Imitation we are to irapute the Barbarity he 
exerciſed upon the Cuſſæans, when he immolated them, 
Men, Women; and Children, to his Sorrow for the 


Death of Hepheſtion, calling that horrible Butchery a 


Sacrifice to his departed Friend. He unluckily remembered 


that Arbilles had ſacrificed ſeveral Trojan Princes upon the 


THOR * Patroclus, and forgot chat * $ 8 
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„% The Compariſon , 
of chat Inhumanity includes in it a Condemnation of it 


He did not refle& how much, and wherein his Barbarity 


exceeded That of that fierce and implacable Man. Patro- 
clus had been ſlain by a Trojan, but the Ciſſæans were in- 


neceat ofthe Death of Hepboſron Caſar-never ran into 


ſuch barbarous exceſſes. 

On the other hand, . Gefar's moſt celebrated 
Victories can be compared with that glorious and-divine 
Conqueſt which Alexander obtained over himſelf, when 
having in his Power the Wife and Daughters of Darius, 
he liſtened to Wiſdom only and Reaſon. They were in 
his Camp as in Web Temple, honoured and ſerved 


with a Reſpect due to their ae and their 


Virtue. | 

Never Prince ans ED a greater en 
than did Alexander from the Mouth of Darius, when 
aſter his Defeat he beſeeched the Gods that if it was their 


. pleaſure an End ſhould be put to the Empire of the 


Perſians, that no one but Alexander might fit upon the 
Phrone of Cyrus; and afterwards when he was juſt ex- 
piring he gave him the tendereſt Marks of Affection and 
Acknowledgment, and died praying the Gods to recom- 
penſe him for the Humanity, Indulgence, and Genero- 
fiey exhibited by Mexander to That which was the deareſt 
ta him of all things in the World. This Teſtimony 
given him by a dying Enemy will be more valued by a 
wiſe Man than all the Monuments N. to Cæſar a 
Glory; a Teſtimony fingly worth all | Cæſar's Tri- 
um hs. 5%, 
can by no means enter into the parallel with 
Alexander on the ſcore of Chaſtity, What Compariſon 
can there be between à Man ſo infamous for his Incon- 
tinence, as to be 2 in full Senate, The Hutband of 
every Woman, and the Wife of. every Man, with a Prince 
who was the perfect Model of Modeſty and Virtue! It 
is true, the Tincture Alexander had received in his Edu- 
cation did not preſerve its force and beauty to the end, 
but by Degrees faded and died. He fell at laſt into Trre- 
— and was not proof —— Vice — 
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diſpenſable in a Prince. 
them into Diſorders, which without reckoning the Mif- 
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which he had always before expreft an Abhorrence. But 
this may be charged upon his Commerce with the Bur- 
barians; the moſt - effeminate and diſſolute of "_ 


kind. 
Sobre) is" a virtue wifite in ell Men, bot i- 
e Vice oppoſite to it plunges 


chiefs they occaſion, degrades them, and makes them 
unworthy the high Rank they bear in the World. Here 
Juſtice and Inzuſtice loſe their Diſtinctions, and a Man 
is led by no other Guide but his unruly Paſſions. Alexan- 
der loved to fit long at Table without being addicted te 


Wine, but in the latter part of his Life he wallowed in 


Exceſles that dif ced him, He ſet Fire to the Palate 


of Perſepolis at Inſtigation of a Harlot in one of His 
Debauches, and murdered Clitus'in Another. Cæſar on 


the other hand kept himſelf always ſober, even by the 
Confeſſion of his Enemies. Cato aid of him that He 
war The” onty Man noted. for bis Sobriery that wy aro oli 
mann overturn rbe Government, \ © 
The Robe of the Barbarian which ni wort, 
| mal that mixture he introduced of the Prius Cuſtoms 
with Thoſe of the Macedonians might be-juſtified as done 
on ſome politiek Views; if it did not appear that Vanity 
was at the bottom, and if it was not always thought diſ- 
Honoutable for the Conqueror to ſtoop to, and follow = 
the Uſages of the Vaiquithed: But perhaps This forget · 
fulneſs of himſelf may be excuſable in one born up in 


the high Tide of his Frofperities. Where ſhall we find 


a young victorious Prince capable of refiſting the cunſtant 
bike?” of n a courting, N 
bim: 
Tube Barchavabitn Life he led in Carmania, whete the 
ſeven Days together he marched in ſuch a diſſolate licen- 
ticus manner; as was fit only for Thoſe that celebrate the 
'Orgibs..6f Bacchus, is x; diſhotvvr to that Expedition. 
- Ceſar led ſuch another in Tbeſſaly, Which he marched 
-throufh at the He: of his Army wallowing in Wine 


3 Bock the One wud the Oitier r 
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-bly be Py. from the great 'Scarcity they had gouf 
ſuffered in their former Marches. Who knows not how 
almoſt impoſſible it is to keep T within Bounds, 
who after ſuffering a long and painful Famine fall all on 
a ſudden into rich and plentiful 3 ?- But Cæſgqar 
Army is til the more excuſable, for that his Men found 
in their Debauch a Remedy for the .contagous Diſtemper 
with which they were afflited. . ,- 
We often find in the greateſt Men a Mixture of- Gras- 
_ .deur and Meanneſs, at which Thoſe who do not-well 
conſider the Infirmity of human Nature would be. aſto- 
niſhed. Alexander is not ſatisfied with that true and 
«ſubſtantial Reputation, which he might juſtly expect 
from Poſterity on account of his great Exploits, but he 
is for impofing on the World: by falſe Appearances. | He 
. cauſes to he made Arms of an extraordinary ſize, Man- 
gert for his Horſes higher, and the Bits * his Bridles 
»Heavier than ordinary, which he plants up and down in 
«the Plains on the Ganges, on purpoſe to excite a greater 
Admirktion of him in future rations. Cæſar never 
Aet ſlip from Him the leaſt Inſtance of ſuch a Vanity, or 
de of fuch a Weakneſs. Sofar was He from adding 
to his Reputation by a Falſity, that he would: not ſo 
much as:contradift a Falſity that had been raiſed to leſſen 
- His' Reputation. The Averni ſhewed in one of their 
"Temples a Sword, which they had cauſed to be hung up 
there, as a Spoil taken from Ceſar, and continue 
«to ſhew-it to this very day.: Once in his p through 
the Country he was carried to ſee that Sward, and- his 
Friends preſt him to have it removed a8 a Memorial that 
diſparaged him; at which he only laughed. ; he confider- 
ed it as a Thing hallowed, and — left it where 
— found it, building His Cilo on the Merit of his Ex- 
1 oits.. - N 
True Courage does net appear in the Operations 
of War; there are other — la the the Terror 
may be leſe, but- the Danger greater; and which thero- 
2 require a firmer Courage, and a more hardy Reſolu- 


wma 


dre 6. 


Cæſar with Alexander. 18 
ow de compared to Alexander, who, when in a dangerous 
nds, fit of Sickneſs he was adviſed by Letter from Parmenio 
| on chat his Phyſician had been bribed to Poiſon him, re- 
rs 8 ceived with one Hand the Doſe that had been prepared 
und for him, and with the Other delivered to the Phyſician 
per the Letter wherein he was accuſed of Parricide, and 

4 whilſt he was reading it ſwallowed the Medicine with- 
-an- out Heſitation, and without ſhewing the leaſt Token of 
well Suſpicion or Uneaſineſs. Perhaps Policy, always timo- 
ſto-rous and diſtruſtful, will charge this Action with Im- 
ang ll prudence, but Heroiſm will find ſuch Marks in it as to 
pect Il acknowledge it for her Own, 

t he Cæſar's Ambition was to get himſelf declared King 
He by a People who had an invincible Averſion to Monar- 
lan- chy, and That of Alexander to have the People own 
les him for a God. The Ambition of the One was unjuſt, 
* and That of the Other impious. Zut there is this Dif- 
ference between them, Cæſar would have been declared 
King, after he had involved the State in innumerable 
Calamities, and Alexander would have paſſed for a God 
after all the World had been ſenſible of his Beneficence. 
He ſcattered around him Light and Gladneſs wherever 
he went, and whereſoever he conquered; They only 
who had not a fight of him remained in Darkneſs, like 
Thoſe who are deprived of the Light of the Sun, One 
of them ſhewed himſelf unworthy to be a King by the 
Miſeries he had occaſioned, and the Other ſeemed a God 
by the Benefit he had procured, ä 
If we examine them with reſpect to Religion, which 
is the Spring of all our Actions, we ſhall find Alexan- 
der's Opinions of the Divinity were ſound enough, 
which may be owing to his Converſe with the greateſt 
% Philoſophers, to whom he always ſhewed. an Affection; 
tions nate Regard, He conſtantly begun his Expeditions with 
error 2 Sacrifice, and never failed returning Thanks to the 
dero- Gods for any Succeſs they had vouchſafed him. To 
ſolu- this religious Principle was owing the Reſ ſpect he ever 
ewed to Prieſts, and Sanctuaries. Ceſar did not ap- 
he pear ſo well inſtructed, nor ſo devout } in matters of Re- 
* x Vn VI. Q ligien, 
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182 De Compariſon of A 
ligion. He performed Sacrifices on important Occt- 


frons, and punified his Troops, but This ſeemed in Him 
to be done more out of Cuſtom than Devotion, and he 
was more ſolicitous in conſulting the Gods than in re- 
turning his Thankſgivings to them. That wherein they 
Both agreed was an Art of eluding the Prefages when 
they were not favourable, or elſe of laughing at them, 


or by ſome turn of Wit conſtruing them to their own 


Advantage. The only difference between them in this 
Point was, that Cæſar was always the ſame, whereas 
HMexander tell into a moſt horrible Superſtition, always 
more injurious to the Divinity than Irreligion itſelf, as 
we have ſhewn elſewhere. | | 

However it appeared by the Miracles the Gods 


wrought in favour of Aexander, that Providence parti- 


y watched over him, The wonderful Rain that 

U al on a fudden whil& he was traverfing the Deſart: 
in order to conſult the Oracle of Ammon, and refreſhed 
his Army that was ready to die for Thirſt, and at thi 


fame time delivered it from the Danger of being buried 


in thoſe Heaps of moving Sand raiſed by the Sout 
Wind like ſo many mountainous Waves, and the Crow! 
which in their Flight guided them by Day, and by 
their Croaking in the Night, are manifeſt Evidences o 
this Providence, The Gods never ſhewed any thing 
Ike it in behalf of Czſar, 
It is the diſtiaguiſhing Quality of the Ambitious Perf 
ſon to count for nothing what is paſt, to be conftantlyif” 
aiming to ſurmount That which is the higheſt, and 
when there is no other Rival left, to turn a Rival to 
and labour to farpaſs Himſelf, Such was the Ambitto! 
of Cæſar, and Aexander, This Laft, after he hal 
puſh'd his Conqueſts even ſo far xs to the Sun's upriſ 
' it, thought bf embarking on the Erpbretes, of fai 
ing round the Soath Sea, amd entering by Herculrs's Pi 
tars into the Medirerranter, und ſo ſubdue the South 1 
the had already done the Eat, And Cafſer not conten 
with his Conqueſts, which reached From the Eupbrat 
is the scher fide of the Atlamiti Oeean, was preparinif® 
&s \ -1 * n 


_ 
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v march againſt the Parthians, to traverſe Hyrcania, 
— and coaſting Mount Caucaſus, and the Caſpian Sea, to 


- 3 throw himſelf into Scythia, and proceeding for warde 
\ re- ff ſubdue the Nations bordering on Germany, and 

they Germany itſelf, and return from thence to Rome, after 
when If having thus delineated the ſpacious Cirele of the Roman 
hem, Empire, and given. it on every fide the Ocean for its 


on Boundary. And at the ſame time that he was buſied 
\ this in theſe Preparations he gave Orders for ſeveral prodi- 
neren Bious Works deſigned for Rome's Glory, and Accommo- 
ways dation. Can the whole World ſhew two other Inſtances 
elf, uſe ſuch prodigious Ambition? But Death, which laughs 
= ing at all human Deſigns, interpoſed, and overturned their 
mighty Projects, | | 
They reſembled one another in their Deaths, which 
were ſeverally preceded by Signs and Admonitions. 
Alexander is warned by the Chaidegns not to enter Ba- 
lan; he deſpiſes the Warning, enters, and returns to 
his Camp, and then laughs at the Prediction. The 
- JCPaideans aſſure him the Me ſtill hung over him; 
that Babylex would be fatal to him; he returns 
Whither, and there he dies. | 92 
Ceſar in like manner is adviſed by a Soothſayer to 
beware of the Ides of March, When the Day way 
im tame be laughed at the Soothſayer, telling him, The 
Wide: of March are come: Yes, replied the Prophet, but 
hey are not paſt; and that very day he was murdered. 
Nut if they reſembled one Another in their Deaths, as 
hey were both forewarned by Prodigies, they differed 


Gods 
ö parti - 
in that 


ie 


ery much in the manner of their reſpective Deaths, 

45. 880d the Circumſtances attending them. Alexander died 
r he bal hie Bed of a Sickneſs owing to an immoderate De- 
ws april uch, and was regretted and lamented by the Perſians 
x, of fail well as Macedonians; whereas Cæſar was ftabbed in 
pf wel Pill Senate by Thoſe be had bonoured with his Favour 
e South 


Ind Benevolence, and the Murderers were for ſome time 

ot conten! doked on by the Romans as their Deliverers ; they de- 
aul eed them the higheſt Honours, and the moſt conſide- 

In ble Provinces. Alexander by his Actions forced even 
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184 The Compariſon of, &c. 
his Enemies to love and admire him, whereas Cæſar 
drew on Him the Envy and Hatred of his Fellow-Citi- 
zens, As he had made himſelf a Tyrant he came to a 
violent End, dying the Death of a Tyrant. 

- Livy thought it not unbecoming him to interrupt the 
Thread of his Hiſtory by examining what might have 
been the Fortune of Alexander, if inftead of marching 
againſt the Barbarians he had turned his Arms againſt 
Tay. I think it leſs foreign to the Deſign of this Com- 
pariſon if I inquire in this Place which would be moſt 
advantageous to a State to have an Alexander for their 
General, or a Cæſar, conſidering Them only in their 
military, and political Capacities, 
Alexander's Actions carry a Luſtre with them that 
dazzles the Eye; his Enthuſiaſtick Valour tranſports 
the Reader, as he was tranſported with it Himſelf, ' In 
Czſar's we find more of Safety, and Sedateneſs. To 
follow Alexander, is to be in perpetual Alarms, and 
Apprehenſions for him, If we follow Cæſar, his Wit- 
dom and Experience quiet us, his Conduct inſpires us 
with more Confidence, than the Dangers, to which we 
ſee him expoſe himſelf, do with Terror. A Tranſport 
of Courage is net always the ſureſt Guide; it often 
proves a blind Impetuoſity, the ſource of Temerity, and 
Temerity in the long run muſt be unfortunate, No- 
thing can be more dangerous for a State than to have 
their General truſt to Miracles, for Miracles are not al- 
ways certain, but, as Ariſtopbanes ſaith, the Gods will 
grow weary of conducting the Raſh · and Incenfiderate, 
who make an ill uſe of their Aſſiſtance. If Alexander 
had been worſted in any one Engagement he would have 
been ſo for the whole War, without ever being able to 
get upon his Feet again, Whereas Cæſar when beaten 
found in Himſelf freſh Supplies, and was ſure to con- 
quer the Conquerors, For as it is the eſſential Quality 
of Indiſcretion to turn even good Luck into Bad, Pru- 
dence on the contrary draws Good out of Evil, and is 
the Mother of Succeſs. If Fortune is ſometimes pleaſed 
te exert her Power againſt her, ſhe is foiled in the long 
Run, and forced to ſubmit, ' THE 
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Phecion's Government; for Demades wis the Rack en 
which his Country ſplit through the Diloluteneſs of his 
Life and Government, which gave Autipater occafion to 
fay of him, after he was grown old, That be was like @ 
ſacrificed Beaſt, all conſumed, ſave his Tongue and bis 
Paunch. But Phocion's was a ſteady Virtue, depreſſed 
only by too great à Coupterpoiſe, the. Fate of Greece 
conſpiring with that Juncture of Time, to render it 
more obſcure and inglorious; yet Sophec/cs too much 

EY | Q 3 | weakens 
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- weakens the force of Virtue, by ſaying, You are nos, 
Sir, to imagine that They wvho have a greater Share of 
Senſe than ordinary, can make a right uſe of it in the 
dlays of Adverſity : No, it is then eclipſed and confounded, 
Thus much indeed muſt be granted to happen in the 
Conteſts between good Men and ill Fortune, that in- 
ſtead of due Returns to their good Management, the 
People, by unjuſt Surmiſes and Obloquies, often ſully 
the Luſtre, and endeavour to blaſt the Reputation of 
their Virtue. And although it be commonly ſaid, that 
the Popplace is moſt inſulting and contumelious to great 
Men, when they are failing in the full Tide of Proſpe- 
rity and Succeſs, becauſe their good Fortune makes them 
proud and contumacious, yet we often find the contrary 
to happen: for Afflictions and publick Calamities natu- 
rally eager and ſour the Minds and Manners of Men, 
and diſpoſe them to ſuch Peeviſhneſs and Chagrin, that 
hardly can any one carry himſelf ſo ſwimmingly in his 
Words or Actions, but they will be apt to take pet: 
He that remonſtrates to their Miſcarriages, is interpreted 
to inſult over their Misfortunes, and even the mildeſt 
Expoſtulations are conſtrued Contempt: Honey itſelf is 
ſearching in ſore and ulcerated Parts; and the wiſeſt 
Counſels, if they are not propoſed in ſoft and gentle 
terms, may prove provoking to diſtempered Minds, that 
have not Ears well prepared to entertain them. This 
made the Poet expreſs ſuch Applications, by a Word 
ſignifying a — and eaſy touch upon the Mind, 
without Harſhneſs or Offence. Inflamed Eyes require 
a Retreat into gloomy and dusky Places, amongſt Co- 
Jours of the deepeſt Shades, unable to endure the vigo- 
rous and glaring Light: So fares it in the Body politick, 
| when heated with Factions and Irreſolution; there is a 
certain Niceneſs and touchy Humour prevails in the 
Minds of Men, and an unaccovfitable Fealouſy of any 
Perſon, who with openneſs and freedom offers to ſcan 
their Actions, even when the neceſſity of their Affairs 


moſt requires ſuch Plain-dealing. And ſurely ſuch a 


Condition of State is moſt tickliſh, when They who 
* FE -1 = ; endeavour 
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endeavour to ſtem the popular Torrent, are in Danger 
to be run down by them, and Thoſe who humour them 
to be ſwallowed up with them in the common Ruin. 5 
Aſtronomers tell us, the Sun's Motion is neither ex- 
actly parallel with the reſt of the Orbs, nor yet directly 
and diametrically oppoſite to them; but deſcribing an 
Oblique Line, with inſenſible Declination, he ſteers his 
Courſe ſo, as to diſpenſe his Light and Influence in his 
annual Revolution, at ſeveral Seaſons, in equal Pro- 
portions to the whole Creation: So it happens in Poli- 
tical Affairs, that if the Motions of Rulers be con- 
ſtantly oppoſite and croſs to the Genius and Inclination 
of the People, they will be ſtomached as Arbitrary" and 
Tyrannical ; as on the other fide, too much Deference 
and Indulgence to the Subjects Levity and Wantonneſs, 
has often proved dangerous and fatal ; but the gratify- 
ing them in reaſonable and fair Requeſts, when they are 


not Maſterly and Inſolent, may prove for the Honour 


and Safety of the Government: Yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed it is a nice Point, and extreme difficult ſo to tem- 
per this Lenity, as to preſerve the Authority of the 
Government, that it may not be expoſed to the Affront 
and Contempt of the People. But if ſuch a bleſſed 
Mixture and Temperament may be obtained, it ſeems to 
be the moſt regular and harmonious of all other; for 
thus we are taught even God governs the World, not 
by irreſiſtible Force, but perſuaſive Arguments and gen- 


tle Infinuations into our Minds, bending them to Com- 


pliance with his Eternal Purpoſes, Bp 
Thus it befel Cato the Younger, whoſe Manners 
were ſo little agreeable or acceptable to the People, that 


he received very ſlender Marks of their Favour ; for be 


behaved bimſelf, as Cicero obſerves, rather like a Citizen 
of Plato's Commontoealth, than among the Lees of Ro- 
mulus's Poſterity, to which 4vas owing his Repulſe in bis 
Pretenſions io the Conſuiate, The ſame Thing happening 
to him, in my Opinion, as we obſerve in Fruits ripe 
out of Seaſon, which we rather gaze at and admire, 
than uſe ; ſv much was his old-faſhioned Virtue out of 
e prefont 
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preſent Mode, confidering the depraved Cuſtoms Time 
and Luxury had introduced, that it appeared (indeed) 
fightly and ſplendid, but ſuited not the preſent Exigen- 
cies, being ſo difproportioned to the Manners in vogue, 
and the Guife of the preſent Age, Yet his Circum- 
| ances were not altogether like Phocion's, who came 
to the Helm when the publick Bottom was juſt upon 
ſinking. Cate's Time was, indeed, ſtormy and tem- 
peſtuous ; but He only acted a ſecond, or under Part in 
the Scene, he fat not at the Helm, but aſſiſted in ma- 
naging the Sails, and lent his helping to others who had 
more Power than, himſelf: His manly Reſolution gave 
Fortune a Task of Time and Difficulty in ruining the 
Commonwealth, in which He and his Friends had al- 
moſt prevailed againft her, and Rome had like to have 
triumphed over her by His Aſſiſtance, and the Efficacy 
of his Virtue, which we are now to compare with 
That of Phocion ; not only in the common Reſem- 
blances that appear amongſt great Men, and Stateſmen 
for indeed there is ſome Difference among Virtues of 
the ſame Denomination, as the Valour of Alcibiades 
and Epuminondas, the Prudence of Themiftockes and Ari- 
ſlides, the Juſtice of Numa and Ageſilaus: But theſe 
Mens Virtues are the Same, even to the moſt minute 
Degree, having the ſame Colour, Stamp, and Character 
Impreſſed upon them, fo as not to be diftinguiſhable 
where Lenity is tempered with Auſterity, Valour with 
Caution, their Care and Forefight in behalf of Qthers 
with a perfect Neglect and Contempt of Themſelves ; 
a fixed and immoveable Bent to all virtuous and honeft 
Actions, accompanied with a conſtant Zeal fo? Juftice : 
So that in Theſe, as in two Inftruments exactly tuned 
to each other, He muſt have a nice Ear that can per- 
ceive any Diſcord, * + 
As to Cato's Extraction, it is ed by All to be 
Illuſtrious, (as ſhall be faid ter)and we may be- 
lieve Phocian's was not obſcure or ignoble; for had he 
been the Son of a Turner, (as Idomeneus reports) it had 
certainly been remembered to bis Diſparagement, by 
. Eperides 
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Hyperides the Son of Glaucippus, who heaped up a thou- 
ſand ſpiteful Things againſt him: Nor indeed would it 
have been poſſible for him in that caſe to have had ſuch 
liberal Education; for when he was very young he was 
Plato's Scholar, afterwards a Hearer of Xenocrates in 
the Academy, being from his Childhood addicted to 
ſuch Studies as tended to the moſt valuable Accompliſh- 
ments. Duris tells us, no Athenian ever ſaw him laugh 
or cry, nor' go into the publick Baths, nor move his 
Hand from under his Mantle when he appeared dreſſed 
in publick ; Abroad, and in the Camp, he was ſo hardy 
as to go always thin-clad and bare-footed, except the 
Froſt was vehement and intolerable, ſo that the Sol- 
diers uſed to ſay in Merriment, See Phocion has got his 
Chaths on, That is a Sign of a bard Winter, Although 
he was of moſt eaſy Converſation and great Humanity, 
his Appearance was moroſe and ſour, ſo that he was 
ſeldom accoſted by any that were Strangers to him: 
Wherefore when Chares the Orator handled him one day 
pretty roughly on account of his ſupercilious Looks, and 
the Athenians ſeemed pleaſed with him for it, Phocron 
replied, The Gravity of my Countenance never made any 
of You ſad, but the Mirth of theſe Sneerers bas coft You 
many a Tear, In like manner Phocion's Diſcourſe was 
grave and pithy, full of uſeful Remarks, with a ſen- 
tentious Brevity awful and auſtere, however unpleaſant; 
For as Zeno ſays a Philoſopher ought not to drop a | 
Word but what was thoroughly tinctured with good nn 
Senſe; ſuch a Speaker was Phocion, who crowded much if 
into little room: And to this probably PolyeuFus the 
Sphettian had regard, when he ſaid, that Demoſtbenes 
was indeed the better Orator, but Phocion the moſt 
338 Speaker; whoſe Words were to be eſtimated J 
ike Coins, from the intrinfick Value of the Metal, „ 
not from the Bulk. He was obſerved ſometimes, when it 
the Theatre was filled with Spectators, to walk muſing | 
alone behind the Scenes, which one af his Friends once F& 
taking notice of, ſaid, Phocion, yen ſeem very tbeugbt- is 
ful; J am ſo indeed, replied he, far I am . bu 
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haw to retrench ſomething in @ Speech I am to make to the 
Athenians. Demoſthenes, who had entertained a tho- 
rough Contempt of the other Orators, was uſed to 
whiſper to his Friends that were near him, when Pha- 
cion role up to ſpeak, This is the Pruning-book of my 
Periads. But this perhaps was owing to the Authority 
of the Man ; fince not only a Word, but even a Nod, 
from a Perſun had in reverence for his Goodneſs and 
Virtue, is of more Weight and Force than the moſt 
ftudi-d and elaborate Speeches of Others. | 


In his Youth he ſerved under Chabrias, at that time 


General, whom he greatly honoured, and by Him was 
abundantly inſtrufted in military Knowledge; in return 
Phocion helped Chabrias to correct his Temper, which 
was unequal and capricious: Far being otherwiſe natu- 
rally heavy and flegmatick,” be was ſo fired and tranſ- 
ported in heat of Fight, that he threw himſelf head- 
long into Danger beyond the forwardeſt ; which indeed 
coſt him his Life in the Iſland of Chi, where he made 
it a Point to get in firſt with his Galley, and- to force a 
Deſcent in ſpite of the Enemy. But Pbocion being a 
Man of Temper as well as Courage, bad the dexterity 
at ſome times to warm the General's Flegm, and at 
Others to moderate and cool the Impetuoufneſs of his 
unſeaſonable Fury. Upon which Account Chabrias, be- 
ing a good-natured Man at the bottom, loved him ex- 
tremely, preferred him in the Army, and by making 
uſe of his aſſiſtance, and taking his Advice in Affairs 


of the greateſt Moment, he made Him talked of 


throughout all Greece; particularly in the Sea-fight at 
Naxos, where Pbocion acquired an univerſal Reputation z 
for Chabrias committed to him the Cammand of the 


left Squadron, where the Fight was hotteſt, and the 
Controverſy was decided by a ſignal Victory in favaur of 


the Athenians, As This was the Grit Victory obtained 
by the Athenians at Sea with their own Forces, and 
without the Aſſiſtance of any other State, Gnce the 
taking of - their City, they were wonderfylly elated 
with the Succeſs ; they careſſed Chabrias at an extraor- 
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dinary Nate, and began to conſider Phocion as a Man 


buted a Largeſs 


having vifited the Cities, and treated with the Gover- 
nors in a frank and open manner, he returned to Atbens 


Cbabrias did not determine with the Life of that Gene- 


Lot; the Swordmen, and Thoſe of the long Robe, ſo 
nage the Aſſemblies, regiſter their Votes, and * 
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capable of the higheſt Employments. This Victory 
Happened at the great Solemnities, and Chabrias ap- 
pointed an Anniverſary to commemorate it on the fix» 
teenth of Avg, on which it was obtained, and diſtri- 
of Wine among the Athenrans. Soon 

after This Chabrias ſent Phorion to demand their 
of the Charges of the War from the Iflanders, and 
proffering him a Guard of twenty Sail, he told him, 
be intended bim to go again them as Enemies, that 
e was infignificant 3 if as to Friends and Allies, one 
Veſſel was ſufficiem: So he took one fingle Galley, and 
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with all the Arrears due from the Allies, which- he 
ſhipped on board ſeveral Gallies farniſhed by Them for: 
that Purpoſe. Phocion's great Regard and Reſpect for 


ral, but after his Death he expreſſed a particular Care 
and Concern for all his Relations, eſpecially his Son 
Crefippus, with whom he took all imaginable Pains, 
and would fain if poſſible have made him good for ſome- 
thing; and tho” he knew him to be a ſtubborn untrat- 
table Youth, he was not diſcouraged nevertheleſs, but- 
tried all the ways imaginable to reform and poliſh him. 
Once indeed in one of his Expeditions, when the- 
Voungſter behaved himſelf very impertinently, asking 
a thouſand improper Queſtions, and putting on the Air 
of a General, took upon him to inſtruèt Phoczon him 
ſelf, he was but of all Patience, and cried out, O Cha- 
brias, Chabrias ! I am now making thee the higheſt Ar- 
knowledgements for thy Friendſhip towards me, wohilft I 
bear thus with this tzazing Blockbead thy Son. bh. 
pon booking into publick Matters, and the Mana- 
fen of chem, he obſerved they had ſhared the Adrnini- 

ration of Affairs among themſelves, as it were by 
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their Acts and Edits, of whom were Eubulus; Arifle- 
| phon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides ; This was 
a gainful Trade among them: And the Men of the 
Blade, as Diopithes, Meneſtheus, Leofthenes, and Chare- 
tas, by their Military Employs, carved out fair Pro- 
portions for Themſelves out of the Publick Stock; 
Now Phocion was of Opinion, that ſuch a Model of 
Government as That of Pericles, Ariftides and Solon, 
wherein the ſame Perſon acted both Parts, in propound- 
ing Laws, and ordering the Militia, was a more perfect 
uniform, and regular Mixture, and would redound moſt 
to the common Good and Safety ; each of theſe Per- 
ſons being well qualified for both Purpoſes, that I may 
uſe Archilochus's Words: 0 | 


Mars and the Muſes Friends alike deſign'd, . 
To Arts and Arms indifferently ele d. 4 | 
Minerva being ſtyled the Patroneſs and ProteQreſs- of 
Arts both Civil and Military, _ e 
Phocion having formed his Thoughts upon this Mo- 
del, was of himſelf inclined to Peace and the publick 
Tranquillity, yet was he engaged in more Wars than 
Any, not only of the Generals his Cotemporaries, but 
of all Thoſe that had gone before him; not that he 
was fond of, or courted military Employments, but it 
was not in his Temper to decline them when he was 
called to them for the Service of his Country, For it 
is well known-that he was forty five times choſen Ge- 
neral of the Athenians, and that he was never once 
preſent at an Election, but was always named in his 
- Abſence, and ſent for to take upon him the Command; 
inſomuch that it amazed-Thoſe who did not well con- 
ſider, to ſee the People always prefer Phocion, who was 


ſo far from humouring them, or courting their Favour, | 


that he always thwarted and oppoſed them, But ſo it 

Was, as great Men. and Princes uſe their Buffoons and 
_ Jefters at their Meals, for their Diſport and Merriment, 
ſd the Athenians upon Might Occaſions, entertained and 
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diverted themſelves with their ſpruce Speakers and trim 
Orators, but when it came to dint of Action, oy 
were ſo ſober and conſiderate as to mark ont the Grave 
and Wiſeſt for publick Employments, however oppoſite 
to their Sentiments. 'Fhis he made no ſcruple _—_ 
one day, when an Oracle of Delpbi was read in full Af- 
ſembly, which informed them, that rhe reſt of the Citi- 
zens being unanimous, there wvas one Perſon among them 
fo preſumptuous as to diſſent ** the general Opinion. 
Whereupon he roſe up and told them, He was the Per- 
fon pointed at by the Oracle, and that they need look me 
farther, for that in ort be difliked all tbeir Proceedings, 
Happening at another time to give his Opinion in a 
Caſe that was under Debate, and finding it was received 
with the general Applauſe and Approbation of the Aſ- 
ſembly, he was ſurpriſed at it, and turning about to 
ſome of his Friends, be asked them if any thing filly 
or impertinent had dropped from bim unawares ? 

One day when the Athenians had agreed every Man 


to contribute ſamething towards the 


rges of a pub- 
lick Sacrifice, and He was importuned in that behalf, 


he bid them apply themſelves to the Wealthy, for bis pare 
be ſhould bluſh to be ſo prodigal as to row and hy 


thing, bil be was in that Man's Books, pointing to 
Calkcles the Uſurer. Being ſtill clamoured on, and im- 

artuned, he told them this Tale: A certain M Bite 
wered Fellow intending for the Wars, bearing the Ra- 
vens Creak in his Paſſage, threw down bis Arms, re- 
Sing himſelf a little after, be 
edventured out again, but ſtill bearing the ſame Muſick, 


be made a full flop, ſaying, they might tear their Throats 


if they pleaſed) in hopes of a Feaſt, but for bis part be 
— Lale ſleep * whole 2 * 22 he 
The Atbenians urging him at an unſeaſonable time to 


fall upon the Enemy, he peremptorily refuſed, and be - 


ing upbraided by them with Cowardiſe and Pufillani- 
mity, he told them, Gentlemen, wwe underſtand one aut- 
you cannot make me Valiant at this time, 

In time -of Security the People were 
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very pert and ſevere upon him, demanding a ſtrict As- 
count how the Publick Treaſure had been employed, 
and the like: He bid them be aſſured of their Safety in 
the firſt place, and then mind their good Husbandry ; in 
effect, the Paſſions of the Populace altered with their 
Affairs, being extreme timorous and ſubmiſs in Times 
of Danger; when That was blown over, - inſolent and 
Over-bearing, clamouring upon Pboczon, as One that 
envied them the Honour of Victory. To all which he 
made only this Anſwer, My Friends, you are happy that 
have a Leader that, knows your Humours, otherwiſe you 
bad long fince been undone. | 8 
In a Controverſy they had with the Bæotians about 
their Boundaries, which the Atbenians were not for de- 
eiding by Treaty, but ſeemed inclined to bring it to a 
Rupture; he told them, For my Part, Gentlemen, I 
think it adviſable for you to have a trial of Skill at the 
Weapons you can beſt manage, (your Tongues) and not 
your Hands, in which you are inferior. At another 
time, when they diſreliſhed what he had propoſed, and 
would not ſuffer him to go on, he ſaid, You may force 
Me to act againſt my Judgment, but you ſhall never force 
me to ſpeak againſt my Conſcience, Demoſtbenes, one of 
thoſe Orators that oppoſed him in the Adminiſtration, 
told him one day, Phocion, the Athenians wil Kill thee 
ſome time or other in one of their mad fits: And Thee, 
ſaid he, if ever they come to be in a wiſe one, As Po- 
Heuctus the Sphettian was one day in exceſſive hot Wea- 
ther haranguing the People, and in a ſet Speech inciting 
them to declare War againſt Philip, being a very puſſy 
Perſon, he ran himſelf out of breath, and did ſweat to 
that degree, that he was forced to drink ſeveral Draughts 
of cold Water before he could finiſh his Diſcourſe ; 
which being obſeryed by Phocion, You ought, ſaid he, 
to declare Var againſ} Philip upon the Word of this honeſt 
Gentleman, for wwhat are you not to expect from bis 
 Proweſs when armed Cap-a-pee he marches againſt the 
Enemy, as you ſee he cannot ſo much as repeat <what he 
"bas been compoſing and ſtudying at bis Lars; wit beut 
| J B 
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running the hazard of being fuffocated, As Lycurgas 
the Orator was one day inveighing ſcurrilouſly againſt 
him in an Aſſembly, and among other things accuſed 
him of having adviſed the Athenians to deliver ten of 
their Citizens as Hoſtages to Alexander, who had ſent 
to demand them, he ſtood up and ſaid, I have indeed 
given the Athenians much good Advice in my time, but 
they never bad the Wit to Fillow it, 

There was a Man called Archib:ades, nick-named the 
Lacedæmonian, affecting their Gravity, by wearing an 
over-grown Moſſy Beard, an old thread-bare Cloke, 
with a very Formal Countenance: Phocion being one 
day teaſed by the reſt in an Aſſembly, and contradicted 
in every thing he faid, appealed to this Man for the 
Truth of what he had advanced, as to his Advocate and 
Compurgator :- But finding him, when he began to 
ſpeak, ſmoothing and wheadling with the predominant 

action, taking him by the Beard, he cried, Nay, 
Friend, if you turn Courtier, by all means off with your 
Gravity. Ariſtogeiton the Sycophant was a great Bluſ- 
terer within doors, evermore ſounding - to Horſe, and 
inflaming the Athenians to Battle, but when the Muſ- 
ter-roll came to be produced, and every Man was te 
appear and anſwer to his Name, that it might be known 
who were fit, and who unfit for the Service; Ariſto- 
reiton came into the Aſſembly limping on a Crutch, 
with a ſwath of Bandage on his Leg, like a maimed 
Soldier + Phocion ſpied him afar off, and cried out to the 
Clerk, from his Seat, Ser down Ariſtogeiton too for a 
Poltron, and a Cripple. It may be a matter of Wonder 
to Some, how a Man ſo ſevere and ſmart upon all occa- 


ions as it appears Phocion was, ſhould notwithſtanding 


acquire among the People the Sir-name of Good and 
Gentle; hut J am of Opinion that though it be a thing 
difficult, it is not impoſſible for One and the Same Man 
to have both the Huſtere and Gentle blended in his Tem- 
per, as it is in fome Wines, where we find the Seer 
and the Sour equally and agreeably predominant, Others 
there are on, the contrary, who, like ſome ſorts of 
. 15 R 2 Fruits, 
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Fruits, are inviting to the Eye, but are not only un- 
pleaſant, but unwholſom and dangerous to the Taſte. 
It is ſaid cf Hyperides the Orator, that when at any 


time he had been ſour and ſarcaſtical in the Aſſembly, 


he would excuſe himſelf to the Athenians, by defiring 
them to conſider if in that Bitterneſs of His be could bave 
any View to bis own private Profit or Advantage, As 
if the People were to reject and avoid Thoſe only whom 
Avarice had made troubleſome and diſagreeable, and not 
much rather Such who made an ill uſe of their Autho- 
rity to gratify their Pride, Envy, Anger, or Ambition. 
But Phocion had no Perſonal Pique nor Spleen to any 
Man, nor indeed reputed any Man his Enemy, but who 
contravened his Propoſals for the Publick Good, in 
which Argument he was moſt Tenacious, Sturdy and 
VUncontrollable. As to his Converſation in general, it 
was Eaſy, Courteous, and Obliging to All, to that 
point, as to befriend all ſorts in Diſtreſs, and ef 
the Cauſe even of Thoſe who had moſt oppoſed him, 
when they fell under any Calamity, and wanted his 
Friendſhip and Patronage. His Friends reproaching him 
for pleading in behalf of an ill Man, he told them, 
The Innocent had no occaſion for an Advocate. Ariſtogei- 
ten the Sycophant having been convicted, and fined in a 
great Sum to the Publick, ſent to Phecion, and deſired 
earneſtly to ſpeak with him in Priſon, where he lay 
confined. His Friends diſſuaded him from going, but 
he told them, I know no Place evbere I would ſa wil- 
lingly cheoſe to give Ariſtogeiton a Meeting. 
As for the Friends and Allies of the Athenians, 
Thoſe that inhabited the maritime Town, and the 
anders, when ever any Admiral befides Phocion was 
ſent, they treated him as an Enemy, barricadoed their 
Gates, blocked up their Havens, ſecured their Cattle, 
Slaves, Wives and Children, in their Cities ; but upon 
.Phacion's Arrival, they went out te welcome him in 
their Shallops and Barges, with Streamers and Garlands, 
and received him at Landing, with all Demonſtrations 
e Joy and Triumph. King Philip having an Eye upon 
211 -1 - : 4A. 
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thinking the Day was w_ own, marched up to the 
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Fubea, which he was in hopes of getting by Surpriſe, 
ordered a Body of Macedonians to march that way, and 
won the Cities over to his Intereſt by the Management 
of the Tyrants, who had the Government in their 
Hands, and were glad of his Protection. Hereupon 
Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, conjuring 
them to come and deliver the Iffand out of the Hands 
of the Macedonians, who had already poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of it. Phocion was inſtantly diſpatched with only 
a fmall Force, becauſe it was expected that all the 
Ifanders would join with him immediately upon his 
Arrival, But upon Trial he found the whole ' Iſland 
betrayed and corrupted, and that every thing had been 
bought and fold by Ph:lip's Penſioners, inſomuch that 
he ran the greateſt Risk imaginable, To ſecure himfelf 
the beſt he could, he feized on a ſmall rifing Ground, 
which was ſeparated from the Plain of Tamynas by a 
deep Ditch. This he fortified, and incloſed in it the 
choiceſt of his Army, direQting his Captains not to 
trouble themſelves about Such as were given to prate, 
and to mutiny, who ſtraggled from the Camp, and de- 
ſerted. For, -faid he, they will not only be diſorderly 
© and ungovernable Themſelves, but be a hinderance ts 
* the reft; and moreover, being conſcious to them» 
4 ſelves of the neglect of their Duty, they will be leſs 
« apt to prate and make a falſe Repreſentation of our 
ce Proceedings at their return home. When the Ene- 
my drew nigh, he commanded them to ſtand to their 
Arms, whilſt He went to Sacrifice; in which he ſpent 
a conſiderable time, either for that he could not find an 
auſpicious Token, or on purpoſe to invite the Enemy 
nearer. Plutarch interpreting this Tardineſs as a Failure 
in his Courage, fell on alone with the Auxiliaries; 
which the Cavalry perceiving, could not be contained, 
but ifluing alſo out of the Camp, confuſedly and diſor- 
derly, ſpurred up to the Enemy. The Van by this 
atk was worſted, the reſt were eaſily diſperſed, and 
Phitarch himſelf ran away. A Body of the Enemy 


very 
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very C where they endeavoured to level the In- 
— 21 and make themſelves Maſters of it. By 
this time the Sacrifice was over, when the Athenians 
ſallying out of their. Camp, fell upon the Afailants, 
killed many of them in the Intrenchments they were 
levelling, and conftrained the Reſt to fly. Phocion. or- 
dered the main Body to keep their Ground, and cover 
Such as were routed in the firſt Attack, and were ſcat- 
ter'd, whilſt He with a ſele& Party charged upon the 
main Body of the Enemy. The Fight was obſtinate, 
both Sides behaving with great Courage and Intrepidity. 
Among the Athenians, Thallus the Son of Cyneas, and 
Glaucus the Son of Polymedes, who both fought near 
the General's Perſon, ſignalized themſelves in the Ac- 
tion. Cleopbanes alſo acquired great Reputation from 
the Service he performed on that Occaſion z for he re- 
called the Horſe that had fled, and earneſtly exhorted 
them to return to the Succour of their General, whoſe 
Perſan was in Danger; ſo that he obliged them to rally 
and renew the Charge, which confirmed the Victory to 
the Athenians, "aac | 
When the Fight was over, Phoczon drove Plutarch 
out of Eretria, and poſſeſſed hi of a commodious 
Fort called Zaratra, advantageouſly fituated in that 
Part of the Iſland, where it is narrowed into a Neck of 
Land, waſhed on each fide by the Sea, He would not 
ſuffer any of the Gracians to be taken Priſoners, for 
fear the Orators at Athens ſhould one time or other ſtir 
up the People to exerciſe their Vengeance upon them, 
and uſe them cruelly. „ 
This Affair thus diſpatched and ſettled, Pbocian ſet 
Sail homewarda, having given moſt manifeſt Tokens of 
his Juſtice and Humanity to the Allies, and to the Aebe- 
niam indiſputable Proofs of his Courage and Conduct. 
For Malaſſus his Succeſſar managed the War ſo indiſ- 
creetly, as to fall alive into the Hands of the Enemy. 
This encouraged Philip, whoſe Hopes were great and 
proportionate to his Deſigns and Enterpriſes, to move 
with all his Forres down towards the Helle/; not 
a . X £ - * doubting 
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doubting but in that favourable Conjuncture he ſhould 
eaſily make himſelf Maſter of the Cherſoneſus, Perin- 
thus, and Byzantium, The Athenians railing Recruits 
to relieve them, the Demagogues made it their Buſineſs 
to prefer Chares to be General, who failing thither, ef- 
feted nothing worthy of ſuch an Equipage; nor would 
the Confederates barbour his Fleet, having jealouſy of 
him, ſo that he did nothing but Pirate about, pillaging 
their Friends, and being deſpiſed by their Enemies, Up- 
on this occaſion, the People being chafed by the Ora- 
tors, were in a high Ferment, and repented their having 
ſent any Suecours to the Byzantines ; whereupon Pho- 
tion riſing up, told them, My Maſters, you have not fo 
much reaſon to be 1 at the Fealouſies of your 
Friends, as the Unfaithfulneſs of your own Generals, who 
render you ſuſpected, even to Thoſe who yet cannot poſſibly 

n wit bout your Succours. The Aſſembly being moved 
with this Speech of his, changed their Minds on the 
ſudden, and commanded Him immediately to raiſe more 
Forces, and aſſiſt their Confederates in the Helleſpant, 
This Choice contributed more than any thing elſe to the 
Preſervation of Byzantium, for Phoczon's Reputation 
was then very great, and Cleon, a Perſon of the firſt 
Rank in Byzantium, on account of his Virtue as well 
as Authority, having contracted an intimate Friendſhip 
with Phecion whilſt they were Fellow-Students in the 
Academy, was his Security to the City for his Con- 
duct; whereupon they opened their Gates to receive 
him, not permitting him (though he deſired it) to en- 
camp without the Walls, but entertained Him and all 
the Athenians. with entire Reſpect; and They, to re- 
quite their Confidence, converſed with their new Hoſts, 
not only ſoberly and inoffenſively, but behaved them- 
ſelves on all occafions with great chearfulneſs and reſo- 


lution for their Defence. Thus came King Philip to be 
driven out of the Heileſpont, where he ſuffered much in 


his Reputation, for before That he was thought invin- 
cible. Pbocion took ſome of his Ships, and recovered 


ſeveral Places from him, which he had taken and ot 


» 
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ſoned. He likewiſe made ſeveral Incurſions into Phi- 
7:p”s Territories, over- running the flat Country, and 
raiſing Contributions; but being at laſt oppoſed by ſome 
Forces that were ſent againſt him, he was wounded in a 
Conflict, and obliged to retire. 22s. HY 
Some time after This the Meparzans privately pray- 
ing Aid of the Athenians, Phocton fearing left the Bao- 
tians, being aware of it, ſhould prevent them, called 
an Aſſembly very early in the Morning, and backing 
the Megarzans Petition, it was put to the Queſtion, 
and voted in their Favour, As ſoon as ever it was 
done, he made Proclamation by ſound of Trumpet for 
the Arbenians to arm, and putting himſelf at the Head 
of them, led them inſtantly to Megara, where they 
were received joyfully. He immediately fortified the 
Haven of Niſæa, raifed two new Walls between That 
and the City, and conſequently joined the City to the 
Sea ; ſo that being ſufficiently defended on the Land- 
fide from the Aſſailants, it continued ſecure to the Atbe- 
nians. a 
The Athenians having declared open War againſt Phi- 
lip, and in the Abſence of Phocion choſen other Gene- 
rals for the Service, as ſoon as he arrived from the 
Iſlands he earneſtly preſſed the People, ſince Philip de- 
ſired to be at Peace with them, and He for his Part was 
very apprehenſive of the Event of the War, to accept 
of the Conditions that had been offered +to them; and 
when one of thoſe Sycophants, who ſpend their whole 
time in the Courts of Juſtice, promoting Suits, and ac- 
cuſing all Mankind, asked him, Dareff thou, Phocion, 
think of diſſuading the Athenians from the War, now 
the Sword is drazon ? Yes, faid he, I dare, though IT am 
Satisfied I ſhall be thy Mafter in time of War, and Thou 
(perbaps) mine in time of Peace. When he found he 
could not prevail, but that Demoſtbenes's Opinion car- 
ried it, who adviſed them to engage Philip as far off as 
they could out of Attica, Pbocion made anſwer, Let us 
not be ſo careful about the Place where we are to engage, 
as how to get the Victory: That is the only way fe 
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the War at a Diflance; whereas if we are overcome. 

ge We worſt of Calamities wwill ſoon be at our wery Doors. 
® The Athenians lofing the Day, and the Innovators 

and Wh and Incendiaries dragging Charidemms to the Tribunal, 
to be nominated to the Command, the wiſeſt and beſt 
Men in the City were ſtartled at the Motion, wherefore 
| joining the Senate of the Areopagus to the Aſſembly, 
* If they with many Tears and Prayers at laſt prevailed, that 
lea che Cuſtody and Care of the City ſhould be committed 
12 to Phocion, This Point being ſettled, he declared it as 
NS his Opinion, that the Regulations and favourable Terms 
d offered by Philip were to be received, But Demades the, 
for Orator making a Motion that the City of Atbens ſhould. 
2d be comprehended in the general Peace, and be admitted 
nin the Aſſembly of Greece, Phocion oppoſed the Mo- 
4 tion, and infiſted that it ought firſt to be known what 
2+ || it was. that Philip would demand in that Aſſembly, 
he But the Times were then tao much againſt him to ſuffer 
4 his Advice to be followed, for which the #benians ſoon 
"ol after ſufficiently repented, when they underſtood that by. 
I thoſe Articles they were obliged to furniſh Philip both 

with Horſe and Shipping: This, Gentlemen, ſays he, 
I foreſaw, and therefore oppoſed ; but fince you have now. 
articled, make the beſt on t, be courageous, and bear 
ae, fo as well as you can, remembring that your Ar 


ors, ſametimes giving Laws, at other times — 
em from others, always bebaved themſelves with 
Decorum in each condition, and ſo preſerved not only their 
owns City, FLC | | 
Upon the News of Philip s Death, he would not ſuffer 
the People to ſacrifice, or give any other publick De- 
monſtrations of Joy on that occaſion; for nothing, ſaid 
he, can be a greater mark of a_mean Spirit than to rejoice 
at the Misfortune of Others; beſides; you are to remember 
that the Army you fought againſt at Cheronæa is leſſened 
but one Man only. * at —_— 55 
When Demoſtbenes made Invectives againſt Alexander 
who was now ſet down before Thebes, he repeated thoſe. 
Verſes of Homer, | ns _ - 
t 
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I bat boot's the Godlike Grant to provoke, 1 * 
Whoſe Arm may fink us at a ſingle firoke? Pope. ſev 


What is This but adding freſh Fuel to the Fire, and puſh- vpe 
ing forwards into the Flames, that are already grey Th 
the Neighbourhood ? For my part (ſays he) I will not 

conſenting to your deſtroying TRI, ney you fbould ib In 

court me to it, and for this end only have I continued my fat 
Command, . „ ] 

After Thebes was loſt, and Alexander had demanded I pit 

DemoſtLenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides and Charidemus to be Th 

delivered up, the whole Aſſembly turning their Eyes fre- Hi 

quently and intirely upon Him, and calling on him alſo rin 

by Name to deliver His Opinion; at laſt he roſe up, and 112 

| ſhewing to them one of his Friends named Nicocles, the Per- 1g 

fon of all Others the deareſt to him, and in whom he con- rec 

fided moſt, he ſpoke to them in this manner, Thoſe Perſons | by 

avbom Alexander now demands of Nu, are They wha kn 

have brought You into theſe miſerable Circumſtances 3 in-. 

deed ſo miſerable that if he demanded this Friend of Mine, m- 

whom I love ſo cordially, even Him, innocent as be is, 1 be 

Soul be for delivering up to bim. Nay if my own Life *i« 
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could purchaſe Your Safety I would refign it with Chear- 
Fulneſs ; for truly, it pierces my Heart to ſee Thoſe who are 
ed bither for Succour from the deſolation of Thebes ; and 
ſurely it will be more for the common Intereſt, that ⁊ue de- 
precate the Conqueror, and intercede for Both, than rus 
the hazard of another Battle,  ' 

We are told that the firſt Decree which paſt in this 
Aſſembly was rejected · by Alrxander, who turned his 
Back upon the Ambaſſadors, who preſented t; but when 
Phocion came to preſent the Second he received him gra- 
ciouſly, for he had been told by Thoſe of the longeſt 

ſtanding in his Court, that his Father Pbilip had a great 
Value for him. Wherefore he did not only give him a 
favourable Audience, and grant his Requeſts, but liſtened 
likewiſe to his Advice. For Phocton told him, i be was te 
defirous of Repoſe he bad tben an honourable opportunity of | ti 
laying dowh his Arms; but if Glory was the end be =o 1 
3 8 Peſe 13 
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poſed by them, be ought to divert. them from Geeece, and 
turn them againſt the Barbarians, Thus having dropt 
ſeveral Things in his diſcourſe which he knew to be 
agreeable to Alexander's Humour and Genius, he ſo won 
vpon him, and ſoftned his Temper, that he told him, 
The Athenians ought to have their Eyes about them, for in 
caſe be ſhould miſcarry They only were æwort hy to command, 
In ſhort that Prince was ſo taken with Phocion's Conver- 
fation that he contraſted an intimate Friendſhip with 
him, which was ſtrengthned by the mutual Ties of Hoſ- 
pitality; and conferred ſuch Honours on him as Few of 
Thoſe, that were near his Perſon received. Duris the 
Hiſtorian adds, that when Alexander had defeated Da- 
rius, and had thereby attained the higheſt Point of hu- 
man Honour and Greatneſs, he omitted the Word Greet- 
ing in all his Letters, except only in Thoſe that were di- 
rected to Phocion and Antipater, which alſo is confirmed 
by Chares, As for his Munificence to him, it is well 
known he ſent him a Preſent at one time of a hundred 
Talents, which being brought to Athens, Phocton de- 
manded of the Officers Alexander had intruſted with it, 
how it came to paſs that among all the reſt of the Atbe- 
#ians, He alone ſhould be ſo highly obliged to his Boun- 
ty? And being told, that Alexander eſteemed Him (only) 
a Perſon of Honour and Worth: May it pleaſe bim then 
(faid he) to permit me to continue ſo, and be ſtill ſo reputed, 
However they followed him to his Houſe, and obſerving 
his ſimple and plain way of Living, his Wife employed 
in the Paſtry-work with her own Hands, Himſelf pump- 
ing Water to waſh his Feet; they preſſed him to accept 
it, being aſhamed (as they ſaid) that One ſo highly in fa- 
vour with ſo great a Prince ſhould live ſo poorly and pi- 
tifully. Phocion taking notice of a poor old Fellow in a 
tattered Coat, paſſing by, asked them, If they tboug 
bim worſe than that poor Wretch? They begged his Pat- 
don for the Compariſon 3; Yer, ſays he, this Man bas 
leſs to Itve upon than I, and is content; and in ſhort, I muſs 
tell you, if this Sum be more than I can uſe, it is altoge- 
n fim, ,,, 
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Jealouſy both of your Maſter and myſelf to the reſt of + 
tbe oy Lo Treaſure ug Re only 8 
| © Athens, giving the Cræcians an Illuftrious Example, how 
= much truly richer the Man ie, who by contracting his 
Mind, has no occaſion for more, than He who by the 
largeneſs of his Fortunes is capable of the largeſt Munifi- 
cence, Alexander was diſpleaſed at This, and writ to 
him again, acquainting him, That be could not 

Thoſe his Friends, ubs thought much to be obliged by him. 
Yet neither would This prevail with Phocton to accept 
the Money, but he made uſe of his Fayour to intercede 
for Ecbecratides the Sophiſt, and Athenodorus the Im- 
Brian as alſo for Demaratus and rea” two Rhodian: 
Who had been convicted of certain Crimes, and were in 
Cuſtody at Sardis. Alexander immediately granted his 
Requeſt, and they were ſet at Liberty. Afterwards 
Lending Craterus into Macedoma, he commanded him to 
offer Pbocion his Choice of one of the Four Cities in 
Aa, Cio, Gerget bo, Mylaſſis and Elæa, and it ſhould be 
be delivered to him 3 and withal to aſſure him that he 
mould highly reſent it, if he continued obſtinate in his 
Refuſal ; but Phocion was not to be prevailed upon, and 

' Alexander died ſoon after. 1 
_ ,_ _Phocion's Houſe. is ſhown to this day in a Village 
called Melita, beautißed with Tyles of Copper, other- 
wile plain and homely, Concerning his Wives; of the 
Firſt of them there is little ſaid, ſave only that ſhe was 

Siſter of Cephiſodotus the Statuary : the 776 Papa: 
tron of no leſs Reputation for Virtue and good Houſe 
awifery among the Athenians, than Phocion was for Pro- 
bity. It happened once when the People were to be en- 
ined with a new Tragedy, juſt as the Play was ready 
| to begin, One of the Principal Actors, who was to per- 
[ Form the Part of æ Queen, wanted a Habit for that pur- 
; _ poſe, as likewiſe ſeveral ſhewy Preſſes for her Majeſty's 
] Nad. of Honcur or Attendants. And when Melantius 
| Who was at the charge of the Entertainment did not ſup- 
| - Ply. him, he grew angry, refuſed: to go on, and ſo kept || + 
the Audience CERES *till Melantius * Lo 
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-  Impertinence puſhed him by Foree npon the Stage, an 
told him, See there Phocion : Me, ſbe can appear i 
| Publick xouth only aue Serwant-maid attending her 5 "nobel 
Neu, for ſooth, with your Finery are for giving un ill Ex- 
ample, and filling our Womens Heads aueh nothing but 
Pride and Vanity ? This Speech of his was heard, and 


like: For ay part, Madam, ſays the , my only Ornameet 
i my good Man Phocion, auwbo bas commanded the Athe- 


Wine and Species, he reprimanded his Son, azking him, 
e- would fo far permit bis Friend to ſully tbe Honaur 
bis Victory. He very earneſtly defired to reclaim this 
Son, and wean him if poſſible from that Habit be had 
got of Luxury, and Wantonneſs. To chat end he ſent 

cim to Laced emer, and placed him among the Youth 


+ Diſcipline, This the Athenians took Offence” at, as 
though he Nighted and contemned the Education at 
at his | home; and Donates twittod him with it publicly, td- 
[mper- | +: VoL, VI. 8 DD ling 


who are there brought up in the Severity of the Sparaan 
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ling him, by, Phocion, do not woe perſuade the Athe- 
nians fo receive the Laconian Aanners and Diſcipline ? 
Tf you pleaſe to bave it fo I am ready to propound ſuch a 
Lato. Yes indeed, ' faid Phocion, it would exceedingly 
"become You who are ſo Powdered and Perfumed, with that 
Reveling Habit on your Back, to Speech it in praiſe of Ly- 
-curgus, and invite the Athenians to Laconian frugality. 
When Alexander had ſent to demand the Gallies they 
had agreed to furniſh him withal, the Orators oppoſed 

the ſending them, and the Aſſembly requiring Phocion 
to deliver his Opinion, he told them his Opinion was 
that till they had made themſelves the moſt powerful, 
they ought to live in Friendſhip with Thoſe that wwere 


Pytbeas the Orator, who had juſt begun to ſpeak in 
publick, ſoon took upon him to ſpeak with much Con- 
- Hidence and Boldneſs, and as he was one day tiring the 
"Aſſembly with his Chattering, It vill become Thee to be 
ſilent, ſaid Phocion, Thou who art but a Novice amongſt 

as,” When Harpalus, to whoſe Cuſtody Alexander had 
committed the Treaſures of Babylon, had conveyed him- 
- ſelf out of Aſia, and repaired with his immenſe Riches to 
- Athens, immediately the mercenary and hungry Orators 
flocked in Crouds to him, full of Hopes, and with ear- 
neſt Offers of their Service. To Theſe Harpalus made 
ſome ſmall Preſents by way of Retainers : But to Pho- 
- ion he ſent no leſs than ſeven hundred Talents with large 
- Promiſes, and an Offer of committing Himſelf and all his 
Affairs to his diſpoſal : Phocion anſwered Thoſe ht had ſent 

very roughly, threatning to take other Meaſures with him, 
if he went on thus to corrupt the People. Harpalus 
was terrified at this Anſwer, and for the preſent deſiſted. 
- - Some time after, when the Athenians were deliberat- 
Ang in Council about him, he found Thoſe who had 


; taſted of his Bounty had changed their tone, and were | 


become his greateſt Enemies, . urging and aggravating 
Matters againſt him, which they did to take off all Suſpi- 
- cion of their late Commerce with him; but that Phocion, 


- who had clean Hands, ſhewed as much Concern for him 


. 
- 
F 
* 


4 
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piades had related; Well then, ſuppoſe it, ſays he, .if it be 


as was conſiſtent with the publick Intereſt and Safety 
This encouraged him once more to feel his Pulſe, and 
attack him; but he found him like a ſtrong Fortreſs, 
every way ſo defended, that even the Golden Key could 
gain no Admittance, on all fides inacceſſible and impreg- 
nable : Yet having made a particular Friendſhip and In- 
timacy with Phocion's Son- in- law Charicles, he brought 
Him into ſome Suſpicion for it is plain he placed an en- 
tire confidence in him, and made uſe of him in all his 
Affairs, inſomuch that he employed Him to erect a mag- 
nificent Monument to the Memory of Pythionica the 
Courteſan, whom he tenderly loved whilſt ſhe lived, and 
had a Daughter by her. This Commiſſion, ſcandalous 
enough in itſelf, became more ſo in the manner of its 
Execution, For the Monument is ſtill to be ſeen at a 
Place called Hermeus in the Road between Athens and 
Eleufis, and nothing appears in it anſwerable to the Sum 
of thirty Talents, which was the Account Charicles 
charged upon Harpalus. After Harpalus's own deceaſe his 
Daughter was carefully educated by Phocion and Charicles 3 
but Charicles being ſome time after called to account for the 
Money he had received of Harpalus, he had Recourſe to 
Phocion, intreating him to appear in his behalf at his 
Trial, and help him to make his Defence. This Phocios 
flatly refuſed, telling him, He would eſpouſe bis Cauſe, 
as bis Son- in- lau, only in things Worthy and Honourable, 
About this time Aſclepiades the Son of Hripparchus, 
brought the firſt Tidings of Alexander's Death to Athens, 
which Demades told them was not to he credited; for were 
it true, ſaid he, the wwbhole Warld would before This haue 
ſmelt the Carcaſe. Pbocion perceiving his Deſign of inno- 
vating and ſtirring the People to Sedition, endeavoured to 
prevent and reftrain them, but many of them crowding up 
to the Bench, and crying aloud that it was true what Aſcle - 


true to Day, it will be as true to Morrow and the next Day; 
ſo that we have time enough to debate coolly, and deliberately, 
When Leoftbenes had by his Artifices drawn the A:he- 
nians headlong into the War, which was called the 
wn $2 Grecian 
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Craven War, and fiw that Phocios was very much of- 
ſended at it, he aſked him fcoffiingly, bat Services be 
had done the Athenians during the long time be had been 
tber ain-General. And daß thou think it nothing, 
replies Phociow, that all the Cuizens that baue died in 
that time have been buried in the Sepulchres of their An- 
ceflars ? But Leofbhenes continuing to huff and ſwagger 
in the Aſſembly, Yong Mar, ſays Phocion, your Lan- 
guage is like Cypreſs Trees, tall and topping, but without 
Fruit. Hyperides ſtanding up aſked him, When, Pho- 
cjon, wilt thou adviſe the Athenians to make War ? To 
. whick he replied, When I ball find the Younger ſort tracã- 
able and obſervant of Diſcipline, the Wealthy forward in 
ibeir Contributions, and the Orators forbear robbing and 
plumdering the Publick. When Many admired the Forces 
fraiſed, and the Preparations for War that were made by 
Leoflbenes ; they aſked Phocion how he approved of the 
new Levies ? Very well, ſays he, for the Race, but JI ap- 


prebend the Return from it, the Commonwealth being wwhol- 


2 deſtitute both of Treaſure, Shipping and Seamen for the 
xpedition: And the Event juſtified his Prognoftick 
yet at firſt all things appeared fair and promiſing, Le- 
ofthenes gained Reputation by worſting the Bœotians 

Battle, and driving Antipater within the Walls of 
Lamia; and the Citizens were fo tranſported with this 
Succeſs, that they kept ſolemn Feſtivals for them, and 
inſtituted publick Sacrifices to the Gods of Victory: So 


that Some, to reproach Phecion for heing of contrary” 


Jentiments, aſked him whether now he would not will- 

be Author of this fucceſsful Action to the Pub- 
_ Tick ? Yes werily, ſays he, moſt gladly; yet frill I would 
nor but have been Author of the Advice I have given You. 
When one Expreſs after Another came from the Camp, 
confirming and magnifying the Victories, Nay then, ſays 


he, ſure we ſhall never have done killing and ſlaying. | 


benes died ſoon after, and Thoſe that feared left if 
Pbocion obtained the Command, he would be for putting 


an end to the War, dealt with an obſcure Fellow who 


food up in the Aﬀembly, and told the Arbenians, that 
a 4 £, be 


0: 


' which of all things in the Wor 


8 juſt before expreſt for the War. 
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he wat an intimate Friend ef Phocion's ; that be bad 
been bis Schook-fellow ; that they ought to be careful of 


bim, and preſerve him for the moſt preſſing Occaſions, and 


times of 1 14 for which Reaſon be moved that An- 
tiphilus might be ſent to Command the Army. The Athe- 
nians readily came into the Motion, when Phocion ſtood 
up and told them, that be never had been that Man's 
School-fellow ;- that be was ſo far from being a Friend of 
His, that be had not ſo much as the leaft Familiarity with 
bim: Yet now, Sir, continued He, addreſſing himſelf to 
that Perſon, give me leave to put you down among the 
Number of my beſ Friends, fince you have adviſed That, 
2 is the moſt agreeable 
to Me, | 5 0 
Phe Athenians being violently bent upon proſecuting 
the. War againſt the Bœotians, Phocion did from the firſt 
as violently oppoſe it ; and when one of. his Friends 
cautioned him, and told him that this obſtinate Oppoſi- 
tion. of His might provoke them to put him to Death, 
he replied, If they do put Me to Death it will be unjuſt! 
if what I adviſe be for the good of the Publick, but 70005 
"= adviſe otherwiſe, When he ſaw that in ſpite of all 
could ſay or do they ſtill perſiſted, and grew more 
clamorous againſt him, he commanded Proclamation to 
be made that all the Athenians from ſixteen to fixty, 
ſhould prepare themſelves with Five Days Proviſion, and 
immediately follow Him from the Afſemb! This cauſed 
a great Tumult: Thoſe in Years were ſtartled, and 
clamoured againſt the Order; whereupon he demand- 
ed wherein he had injured them, For I, ſays he, that 
am now Fourſcore, am ready to lead you. This ſoftened 
them for the preſent, and cooled the zeal they had 
But when Mician 
had not long after at the Head of a ſtrong Party of 
Macedonians and Mercenaries pillaged the Coaſts, and 
made a Deſcent upon Rhamnus, Phocion marched cut 
againſt him with the Athenians. There when every one 
took. upon him to adviſe what he thought fit, and ated 
the part of a Commander; Let that riſing Ground be ſe. 
cured, ſaid One; Let the Hoſe Poſted there, ſaid 2 
CE 3 | 
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ther; Let that Ground be marked out for the Camp, ſaid a 
Third; Good Cod, ſaid he, how many Generals have vue 
here, and how few Soldiers ! Afterward, having formed 


"2 Battle, One of the Mbenians that would ſeem for- 


ward, advanced out of his Order before the reſt; at the 
fatne time One from the Enemy*s fide advanced likewiſe 
in order to encounter him, but his Heart failed him, 
3nd he retired back into his Rank, For This Pbocion 
reproved him, telling him, Toung ſter, are you not aſhamed 


#evice in one Day to deſert your Station, both where I bad 


placed you, and where you bad placed yourſelf ? But fall- 
ing on the Enemy, with great and Reſolution, 
he routed them, killing Micion and many more upon the 
Spot. Afterwards he overcame the Grecian Army, that 
lay in Theſſaly, wherein Leonnatus had joined himſelt 
with Antipater, and the Macedonians that newly came 
out of Aa: Leonnatus was Killed in the Fight, Anti- 
#hilus commanding the Foot, and Menon the Tbeſſalian 
Horſe. Not long after, Craterus coming out of Afia 
with a powerful Army, there happened another Engage- 
ment near Cranaon in Theſſaly, in which the Grecians 
were overthrown, This Loſs, which was not very 
reat, was chiefly owing to the Stubbornneſs of the Sol- 
iers, and the Youth and Unexperience of the Officers, 
who knew not how to make themſelves obeyed : But 
This joined to Antipater's Practices, who had under- 
hand tampered with the Cities, made the Grætian: 
mamefully betray the Liberty of their Country. 
pon the News of Antipater's approaching Athens 
with all his Forces, Demoſthenes and Hyp#rides deſerted 
the City; but Demades, who was in no Condition to 
pay any Part of the Fines that had been laid upon him 
having exhibited no leſs than ſeven Bills that were all 
contrary to Law, for which he Had been degraded; and 
_ rendered incapable of ſpeaking, or voting in the Aſſem- 
bly, taking his Advantage from the preſent Diſtractions, 


pm a Decree for ſending Ambaſſadors to Antipater 
with 


full Powers to enter into a Treaty with him, 

But the People, who were now very jealous, and knew 
aot whom to truff, called out with ene Voices for Pho- 
h 58 cen, 
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da cion, declaring that He was the only Perſon fit to be 
we intruſted with ſo important a Commiſſion. Upon This 
ed Phocion roſe, and ſaid, If my Advice had been of any 
Ir = Weight with You heretofore, rue need not have now been 
he debating upon Aﬀairs of this Conſequence. However, the 
iſe Vote paſſed; and a Decree was made, that He, and 
m, ſome Others, ſhould be deputed to Anti; ater, who lay 
ion then i in Cadmæa, but intended fuddenly to 
ved diſlodge, and paſs into Attica, Phocion's firſt P 
ad | was that the Peace might be concluded and ratified, be- 
"ms fore Antipater quitted that Camp. This Craterus ex- 
on, claimed againſt as unreaſonable, and declared that they 
the ought not to oppreſs the Country of their Friends and 
hat Allies by their Stay there, fince they might rarher uſe 
ſelt That of their Enemies, for Proviſions and Support of 
me their Army. But Antipater taking him by the Hand, 
It faid, Je is true, but let us grant this Boon out of reſpect to 
ian Phocion: And for the reſt he bid them return to their 
Ma Principals, and acquaint them that he would grant them 
ge- no other Terms, than what he Himſelf had received 
ans | from Leoftbenes, then General, when he was ſhut up in 
ery Lamia, ' © 24 6 
ol- Phocion returned to the City, and reported this An- 
ers, | ſwer or Demand to the Athenians, who made a Virtue 
But of Neceſſity, and complied : So Phocion returned to 
ler- Thebes with other Ambaſſadors, and among the reſt Ze- 
ans | mocrates the Philoſopher, the Reputation of whoſe Pru- 
dence and Wiſdom was ſo great and celebrated among 
bens | | the Athenians, that they conceived there was not that 
ted Man living ſo brutal, barbarous, and void of common 
to Humanity, but would be feized with a Reſpect and Re- 
him | verence for him at his firſt Appearance: But the con- 
all trary happened by the Infolence and Brutality of Auti- 
and | pater's Diſpoſition, who embracing all the reſt of bis 
em- Companions, paſſed Zenocrates by, not deigning ſo much 
dns, as to ſalute him, or take the leaft notice of him: Upon 
ater | which Occaſion Z enocrates, as it is reported, ſaid, An- 
im, {| -tipater does tuell to diſtinguiſ Me from the Reſi by not | 
new | taking Notice of Me, and to be aſhamed before Me only | | 
Pbo- of the Injurics be is going ts de ta the; Athenians, As 
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ſoon as ever he began to ſpeak Antipater thwarted and 
interrupted him, not ſuffering him to proceed, - but en- 
Joined him Silence: But when Pbocion had declared the 
Purport of their Embaſly, he replied ſhort and peremp- 
torily, he would make a League with the Athenians on 
theſe Conditions, and no others: That Demoſthenes and 
 Hyperides be delivered up to him: That the ancient way 
of raifing Taxes in the City be obſerved s That they ſhould 
receive a Garriſon from bim into Mynichia : Defray the 
Charges of the War, and the Damages ſuſtained, and be 
| ſubje& to ſome farther Impoſitions, As Things ſtood, 


theſe Terms were, judged tolerable by the reſt of the 


Ambaſſadors : but Zenocrates ſaid, If Antipater looks 
won us as Slaves, theſe Terms are reaſonable, if as Free 
Men, ' they are intolerable, ' Phocton preſſed him with 
much Earneftneſs only to ſpare the Garriſon, and uſed 
many Arguments and Intreaties to- that Purpoſe : Anti- 
pater replied, I will deny Thee nothing, Phocion, but 
-wwbat coill inevitably tend to Thy Ruin, and my Own. 
Others ſay, Antipater asked Phocion, If He would be 
anſwerable for the good Behaviour of the Athenians, pro- 
vided be did not infift upon that Article of the Garriſon, 
and undertake for their performance of the Articles with- 
out attempting any Innovations ? To which when he de- 
murred, and made no return; on the ſudden Callimedon, 
 firnamed Carabus, a hot Man, and a profeſſed Enemy 
to Free States, roſe up, asking Antipater if he would 
ſuffer himſelf to be juggled withal, and have his Confi - 
_ dence abuſed ſo far, as not to at what he thought moſt 
expedient ? Thus the Athenians were conſtrained to re- 
ceive the Garriſon, commanded by Menyllus, a faire 
conditioned Man, and one. of Phocion's Acquaintance, 
This Proceeding feemed ſufficiently imperious and ar- 
bitrary, indeed rather a ſpiteful inſulting and oftentation 
of Power, than any real Advantage to Antipater in his 
Affairs. The Reſentment of this Uſage was heightened 


by the Seaſon in which it happened. For the Garriſon 


entered Munychia exactly on the twentieth of Boedro- 
mion, juſt at the Time of the great Feſtival, when Jac- 
cbus was carried with ſolemn Pomp from the» City to 
6/4 | os EFEleuſina ; 
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Bleyfna ; ſo that the Solemnity being thus difturded, 
Many began to recollect what had happened at the Time 
of thoſe Rites, both anciently and modernly : For of 
old, in our greateſt Proſperity, ſaid They, the Gods ma- 
nifefted themſelves in our Favour during the Celebration of 
tbefe Myſteries, in Myſtick Viſions and Voices, which 
ruck Terror and Amazement into our Enemies 5 but now, 


at the fame Seaſon, the Gods themjelves Sand Witneſſes of 
the extreme Oppreſſions of Greece; the Holy Time being 


frophaned, and the græate Jubilee made — unlucky Date 


of our greateſ Calanities, Not many Years before the 
Oracle at Dodone had warned them to guard with Care 
the Promontory of Diana, and ſecure it from the Poſ- 
ſeſſton of Strangers: And about the ſame time the Fil- 
lets with which they ufed to dreſs out, and adorn the 
myſtick Beds, or Cradles of Iacchus, having been dipped 
in Water in order to be cleanſed or ſcowered againſt the 
Solemnity, changed from a lively Purple to a faint dead 
Colour ; and, which added to the Wonder, whatever 
Linen belonging to private Perſons was waſhed in the- 


ſame Water, retained its primitive Colour unchanged 9 


and unfaded. And whilſt a Prieſt was waſhing a Pig in 
the Haven, where the Water was ſweet and clear, a 
Shark ſeized on him, bit off all his hinder Parts to the 
Belly, and devoured them; by which they imagined 
the God gave them apparently to underſtand, that hav- 
ing already loſt the lower Parts of the City which lay 
towards the Sea-coaft, they ſhould more carefully guard 
Thoſe that ſtood on the higher Ground. 

Now the Garriſon under the Command of 
was no ways offenſive to the Inhabitants; but t . 
were above twelve thouſand, who on account of their 
Poverty, by virtue of an Article in the Treaty, were 
ſtruck out of the City Rolls; of Whom Some that re- 
mained in the City made loud Comp laints of Injuſtice 
and Oppreſſion; the Reft lefe Arbens, and retired into 
Thrace, where Antipater had aſſigned them a Town, 
and ſome Territories for their Accommodation. Theſe 
looked. on. themſelves as no n Fenn of © 


The 
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The Death of Demoſthenes, which happened about ** 
that time in the Iſland of Calabria, and That of Hype- M 
rides who died at Cleonæ, as we have elſewhere related, lus 
made the Athenians remember with Regret the Days of Þ| * 
Philip and Alexander, and almoſt to wiſh for a return . 
of thoſe times. So was it after the Death of Antigo- hit 
Tus; for when They who had defeated and killed him, || he 
ruled with an abſolute Power, and cruelly oppreſſed 7 
their Subjects; a Countryman in Phrygia, digging in all 
the Fields, was asked what he was doing? I am, ſays | 
he, fetching a deep Sigh, ſearching for Antigonus, So ſo: 
faid Many that remembered thoſe Days, and the Diſ- uſc 
putes they had with thoſe Kings, whoſe Anger, how- | 4 
ever great, was yet generous and placable; whereas Au- At 
tipater, with the counterfeit Humility of appearing like de 
a private Man, in the meanneſs of his Habit and homely | V* 
Fare, covered the haughtineſs of his Mind, and inſo- 
lently abuſing his Power, was inſufferable to Thoſe un- | Cc 
der his Command, being extreme Lordly and Tyranni- | 
cal. Yet Pbocion had Intereſt enough with him to re- re 
cal Many from Baniſhment by his Intreaty, and pre- * 
_ = vailed alſo for Thoſe who were to continue in Exile, tio 
that they might not, like Others, be hurried beyond I ©! 
Tenarus, and the Mountains of Ceraunia, but remain be 
in Greece, and plant themſelves in Peloponneſus, of which || Pe 
Number was Agnonides the Sycophant. As for Thoſe || th. 
who remained in the City, he governed Them with ſig- IV. 
nal Equity and Moderation, preferring conſtantly Thoſe an 
who were Men of Worth and Temper to the Magi- 18. 
ſtracy; keeping out the Factious and Turbulent, leſt hi 
they ſhould abuſe their Power to raiſe Stits; and when I 
their Subſtance became exhauſted for want of Employ- the 
ment, and they grew Weary of Idleneſs, he adviſed J. 
them to retire into the Country, and mind Tillage, I #4 
Obſerving {that Zenocrates paid his Aſſeſments as a Fo- | 
reigner, he would have perſuaded him 'to accept of his 
Freedom; which he refuſed, ſaying, He never could be 
4 Member of that Conſtitution, to the oftabliſhment of 
© evbich be made all the Oppoſitien poſſible, oben he *vas 
ſent Ambaſſador by the Athenians to Antipater. When 
. | | » Menyllns 
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Menyllus one day offered Phocion a conſiderable Sum of 
Money, he thanked him, ſaying, Neither wvas Menyl- 
lus greater than Alexander, nor were His Occaſions more 
urgent to receive it now, than when be refuſed to accept 
it from that Prince, Menyllus till preſſing him, defired 
him at leaſt to permit his Son Phocus to receive it; but 
he replied, IF my Son returns to his right Mind, bis Pa- 
trimony is ſufficient ; if not, in the Courſes be now takes, 
all Supplies will be inſignificant, But to Antipater he 
anſwered more tartly, who would have him engaged in 
ſomething. Diſhonourable : Antipater, ſays he, cannot 
uſe me both as a Friend. and a Flatterer. And indeed 
Antipater was wont to ſay, he had two Friends at 
Athens, Phocion and Demades ; of whom the Firſt would 
never ſuffer him to gratify him at all, and the Other 
was never to be ſatisfied. Phocion's Virtue made his 
Poverty appear reputable, for though he had ſo oft been 
Commander in Chief of the Athenians, and been ad- 
mitted to the Friendſhip of ſo many Potentates, yet he 
grew old and poor in the Service of the Common- 
wealth: Whereas Demades took a Pride in the Oftenta- 
tion of his ill-gotten Wealth. For there was at that 
time a Law in Force, providing that no Foreigner ſhould 
be entertained to Dance at the publick Shows, on the 
Penalty of a thouſand Drachmas to be levied on Him 
that ſhould exhibit them; in Defiance of which, his 
Vanity was ſo great, as to hire a thouſand Strangers, 
and paid the Fine for them all in ready Caſh upon the 
Stage. Marrying his Son Demeas at that time, he told 
him with the like Vanity; Son, when I married your 
Mother, it was done ſo privately, it was not known fe 
the next Neighbours ; whereas Kings and Princes ſhew 
themſelves forward to make - you preſents. at your Nup- 
his ot © big atom. ot F q 

Still this Garriſon was a grievous. Eye-ſore to the 
Commonalty among the Athenians, and they ceaſed not 
clamouring upon Phacion, to prevail with Antipater for 
its Removal; but when. he deſpaired of effeCting it, or 
rather obſerved the People more governable, and behav- 
ing themſelves more orderly, by the Awe that was — | 
MN. . | ; Mm, 
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them, he conſtantly declined that Office: The only ff min 
thing he acked, and obtained from Antipater, was not clari 
to exact immediately the Mongy charged upon the Arbe - ¶ reſto 
nina, but prolong the time of Payment. Wherefore be: 
the People leaving him off, applied themſelves to De- ¶ acco 
-mades, who readily undertook the Employment, and Th. 
book his Son along with him into Macedonia, It may Tre 
de Gaid his evil Genius led him thither, juſt at the time I man 
when Antipater was ſeized with a Diſtemper of which I him 
he died, and when hie Son Caſſander, who was now be- p,,, 
Some abſolute, had found a Letter written by Demades of g 
do Antigonus in a, preſſing him to come and take up- who 
on himſelf the Empire of Greece and Macedonia, uubich and 
wow food upon an old and rotten Stalk, for ſo in a Scoff,] 1 
"he called Antiparer. | 
So ſoon as Caſſander heard they were artived at Court, 
de ordered them Both to be arreſted, and firſt cauſedſ 5, 
4 the Son to be murdered in his Father's Preſence, and ſo thit] 
| near his Perſon, that the Blood ſ out upon him ; hig « 
after which, when he had bitterly reproached him foiſ in tl 
- His Treachery and Ingratitude, he cauſed Him to be p 
. — 4e Made before his Death Ars 
_ had a is appointed Po- Ihe u 
per uban General, and his Son Caſſunder Chiliarch, orf accu. 
| itary Tribune; but his Father being now dead, Ca/: 
Neander immediately ſeized on All, and without loſs of 
dme ſent Meaner to receive from Aeny/hus the Com 
mand of the Garriſon in chia, and poſſeſs himſelf Doul, 
ef it before the News of his Father's Death could bg; 
"known. This was put in Execution, and a few day 
after arrived the News of the Death of Antipater. The 
Atbenians accuſed Phocion as being privy to it, and as if 
© He had concealed it .oyt of Friendſhip to Micanor. But ng ir 
he lighted their tittle-tattle, and meeting oft, and con 
ferring with Nicanor, made it his Buſineſs to render him 
civil and obliging to —— and not only ſo 
dut perſuaded him to diſtinguiſh bimfelf by his Magnifi 
cCence, and entertain the People with ſome public 
| Sbews. In the mean time Polyperebon, to whoſe:Cargifaq 
1 che Kavy's Perſon was committed, in order to :countetffhe C 
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mine Caſſander,” writ a cunning Letter to the City, de- 
not claring, That it was the King's Pleaſure they ſhould be 
be · ¶ reſtored to their ancient Privileges and Immunities, and 
ore be at entire Liberty to govern their Commonwealth, 
De- according to their ancient Cuſtoms and Conftitutions, 
and The Bottom of - theſe Pretences was meer Stratagem and 
ma) Trick, levelled principally againſt Phocron, as the Event 
nc manifeſted; for Polyperchon's Defign being to poſſeſs 
ich N himſelf of the City, he deſpaired of effecting it whilſt 
de · ¶ Phocion lived, and was in Credit: But he did not doubt 
Jof getting Him removed if he could but reſtore Thoſe 
up- who had been excluded by Him, and place the Orators 


ch and Sycophants once more in the Pulpits. 
coff, 


The Athenians were all in an Uproar upon the read- 
ing of theſe Letters, which made Nicanor deſirous to 
ourt, I diſcourſe with them in Piræus, and the Aſſembly was 

ſummoned to meet there accordingly. Nicauor came 
nd ſoſ thither in Perſon, relying upon Phacion's Promiſe for 
him ;Þ his Security. Dercyllus, who commanded for the King 
n foiſ in the adjacent Parts, undertook to go and ſeize him in 
to beſ Piræus, but Nicanor, who had received ſome Hint of 

it, got off before he could arrive, declaring openly that 
d Po. Ihe would revenge himſelf upon the City. Phocicn was 
th, orf accuſad for being near him, and not ſeizing him, as he 
, Caſmight have done; but he juſtified himſelf by ſaying, 
ofs oſſq hat he bad no manner of Miftruſt of Nicanor, nor did 
Come think bim capable of any ill defign. However if it 
zimſelſfſponld prove otherwiſe, for his part be would have them 
uld b know, he had rather receive, than do an ill Thing to 


- 
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| ther than ſach Points of Honour: For, it is not a ſa- 
e Carſisfactory Pretence to ſay, that he dreaded the involving 
dounzerſhe City in War, by ſeizing Maeauer 3 nor that in Ho- 
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nour and Juſtice he could not lay Hands on a Man, who 
had given him all the Aſſurance and Security in the 
World, that he would no ways moleſt or difturb the 
Athenian State: But it was, indeed, his Credulity and 
Confidence in him, and a fond Opinion of his Sincerity, 
that impoſed upon him, - So that notwithſtanding the 
ſundry Intimations he had of his Defigns on Pyræus, 
and ſending Numbers of Mercenaries to Salamine, be- 
fides bis tampering with, and endeavouring to corrupt 
Thoſe of Pyræus, he would (notwithſtanding all this 
Evidence) never be perſuaded. to believe it, Nay fur- 
ther, although Philomedes, the Son of Lampres, had 
got a Decree paſſed, that all the Athenians ſhould ſtand 
to their Arms, and be ready to follow Phecton: their 
General, He fat ſtill and ſecure; till ſuch time as 
Nicanor had actually brought down Arms and Ammu- 
nition from Minicbia to Pyræus, and begun to draw 
Trenches round it. Whilſt theſe Things were tran(- 
acting, when Phocion (at laſt). would have led out the 
Athenians, they mutinied againſt him, and lighted his 
Orders. | | 

Aexander, the Son of Polyperchon, was at hand with 
a conſiderable Force, pretended to be to ſuccour the City 
againſt Nicanor, but defigned rather to ſurpriſe it, whilft 
the Athenians were thus divided among Themſelves : 
For the Exiles, who had followed Alexander, ſoon got 
into the City, where they joined to them all the Fo- 
reigners, Thoſe that had been ſtigmatiſed and Yegraded, 
and All together made up an odd Medly of an Aſſem- 
bly. In this Aſſembly they immediately diveſted Pho- 
cion of all his Power, and made choice of other Com- 
manders; and if by chance Alexander had not been ſpied 
from the Walls, alone, and in cloſe Conſult with Nica- 
nor, and given the Athenians jyſt Cauſe of Suſpicion, 
the City muſt infallibly have been taken. Immediately 
the Orator Aznonides fell foul upon Phocion, and im- 
peached him of Treaſon: Callimedon and Pericles fear- 


ing the worſt, conſulted their own Safety, and fled: 


| Phocion, with the few Friends that ſtood by him, re- 
paired to Polypcrehon, Solon of Platæa, and Ne 
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the Corinthian, being reputed the Friends and Confidents 


of Polyperrbon, accompanied them out of Reſpect to 


Phocion. But Dinarchus falling fick by the way, they 
were forced to reſt ſeveral days at Elatæa, a City in 
Phocis, In this Interval, Arcbeſtratus having got a De- 


| cree paſſed for that purpoſe, Agnonides perſuaded the 


People to ſend Ambaſſadors to Polyperchon with an Ac- 
cuſation againſt Phocron, | 

Polyperchon was taking a View of the Country with 
the King, when both Parties came up to him at Phary- 


| 77 a ſmall Village in Pbocis, ſituated at the Foot of 


ount Acrorion, at preſent called Galate. There Poly- 
perchon raiſed a Pavilion of Cloth of Gold, and having 
ſeated the King and the Chief Officers of his Court un- 
der it, he inſtantly gave his Orders for the ſeizing of 
Dinarchus, who without any farther Ceremony was firſt 
tortured, and then ſlain, When This was done, he 
gave Audience to the Athenians, who filled the Place 
with Noiſe and Tumult, ſpeaking All at once, and ac- 
cuſing one another before the King and his. Council; 
when Agnomaes preſſing forwards, defired they might 
All be ſhut up together in a Cage, and conveyed to 
Athens, there to decide the Controverſy: The King 


could not forbear ſmiling at the Propoſition ; but the 


Company that attended, Macedonians and Strangers, 
whoſe Curiofity had brought them thither, were deſi- 
rous to hear the Cauſe, and therefore made Signs to the 
Ambaſſadors to go on with their Accuſations, But it 
was far from a fair and equitable Hearing; Polyperchon 
frequently interrupted Pbocion, and at laſt knocked wit 
his Batoon on the Ground, refuſed him abſolutely, 
commanded him Silence. Hegemon appealed to Polyper- 
chon Himſelf, as one that well knew how ftudious he 
had been of the Intereſt of the People : To which he 
replied furiouſly, Forbear to bely me before the King, 
The King, ſtarting up, was about to have darted him 
through with his Javelin, but Polypercbon interpoſed and 


hindered him; ſo the Aſſembly was diſſolved. 


Immediately Phocion, and Thoſe who were near him, 
were put into Cuſtody z whereupon They that were at 
T 2 | A 
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a greater Diſtance covered their Faces, and C/i/us was 
ordered to conduct Phocion and the reſt in Cuſtody with 

im back to Atbens; ſeemingly to clear themſelves of 
what was charged againit them; but, in truth, as Men 


already ſentenced. to die. The Manner of conveying 


them was indeed extreme. moving ; they were carricd in 
Carts: thro' Ceramicum, ſtraight to the Theatre, where 
Clitus ſecured them till the Archons had called an Af. 
H out of which None were excluded; neither 

laves nor Foreigners, nor Perſons ſtigmatized and de- 


| graded ; both the Theatre and Court of Juſtice ſtood 


open to all Comers, Men, Women, and Children, In 
the firſt Place they read the King's Letters, wherein he 
tells them, that though be was fully convinced that thoſe 
Men wwere Traitors, yet be ſent them back to be tried and 
Judged by Them, as by a Free People in full Poſſeſſion of 
their own Laws and Privileges, When theſe Letters 
were read, Clitus brought in his Priſoners, The Men 
of Honour and Virtue among them bluſhed at the fight 
of Phocion, and hanging down their Heads burſt out in- 
to Tears: One of them was ſo hardy as to ſay, Since 
the King vas ſo Gracious as to leave to the People the 
Judgment of an Aﬀair of that Conſequence, he thought it 
reaſonable the Aſſembly ſhould be — of Strangers, 
and Men of ſervile Condition, But the Populace op- 
229 the Motion with great Warmth, bawling out to 
have them toned, thoſe Men of Oligarchical Principles, 
thoſe Enemies to the Commonwealthe;z after which no 
Man durſt offer any thing further in behalf of Phocion. 
It was a long time before he could be heard himſelf in 
his own Cauſe ; at laſt having obtained Silence, He de- 
manded, If they intended to put them to Death by Form 
F Law, or not? Some *anſwered, According to Law. 
He replied, How can that be done, except we have a fair 
Hearing? But when they were deaf to all he ſaid, ap- 
eng nearer, As to myſelf, ſays he, I confeſs the 

rime, and ſubmit myſelf to the Fudgment of the Law ; 


but for theſe my Friends, O ye Men of Athens, what 


have they done to deſerve the Sentence, having in nothing 
offended you? The Rabble cried out, They were 5 
r Ann 
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Friends and Accomplices, and That was enough, Hears 


ing This, he drew back and was filent. | 
Then Agnonides read the Decree, whereby the People 


were impowered to decide by a Majority of Voices, 
whether they judged them Guilty, or Not Guilty ; and 
if they were found Guilty, then were they to be pu- 
fiſhed, When they had heard the Decree read, Some 
were ſo brutiſh as to move that a Clauſe might be added 
for putting Phocion to the Torture before he was exe - 


cuted, and were for having the Rack and Executioner 


ſent for into Court: But Agnonides perceiving even Cli- 
tus Himſelf to diſlike the Motion, efteeming it a Thing 
moſt horrid and barbarous ; ſaid, F we can take that 
Villain Callimedon, O ye Athenians ! ler us ſerve Him 
fo with all my Heart, but I cannot conſent Phocion ſhould 
be ſo. uſed, At which Words One of thoſe who were 
better-rhinded, roſe up, and ſaid, Thou art in the right, 


Agnonides, for if We put Phocion to the Torture, What © 


haſt not Thou to expe from us? When they came to 
take the Votes there was not One in the Negative, for 
they All roſe up to a Man, Some with Chaplets of 
Flowers on their Heads in token of their Approbation, 
and ſo they were All condemned to die. | 
There were with Phocion, Nicocles, Theudippus, He- 
gemon, and Pyt bocles; moreover Demetrius the Phala- 
ræan, Callimedon, Charicles, and ſome Others, though 
abſent, were involved in the ſame Sentence, After the 
Aſſembly was diſmiſſed, they were remanded to Priſo 
ſome of their Friends following them, embracing — 
weeping over them, and making great Lamentations 
Phecion did not change his Countenance in the leaſt, but 
appeared with the ſame Cliearfulneſs and Preſence of 
Mind, as when heretofore he left the Aſſembly in order 
to take upon him the Command of the Army ; fo that 


All who beheld him admired his Firmneſs and Magna» 


nimity. Some of his declared Enemies, indeed, in- 
ſalted and reviled him as he paſt along, and One of them 
was ſo brutiſh as to ſpit in his Face, at which it is ſaid, 
he turned to the Archons, asking them, Vill no Body 
correct this Fellows — ? Theudippus, When he ob- 
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ſerved the Executioner tempering the Poiſon, and pre- 
paring it for them, was diſordered, and began to bemoan 
his Condition, and the hird meaſure he received, ſo un- 
juſtly to ſuffer upon Phocion's Account: What, ſays he, 
doft not Thou think it an Honour to run the ſame Fate with 
Phocion ? One of his Friends that ſtood by, asked him, 
4 he bad any Meſſage to his Son? Yes, by all means, 
ays he, command him from me to forget the Athenians 
ml Treatment of his Father, Then Nicocles, the deareſt 
and moſt faithful of his Friends, begged that he might 
drink the Poiſon firſt: Ab ! my Friend, ſays he, this is the 
moſt harſh and ungrateful Requeſt thou ever madeſt me; 
but ſince through my whole Life I bave never denied thee 
any thing, I muſt gratify thee in This alſo. Having All 
drunk, there wanted of the due Proportion, and the 
Executioner refuſed to prepare more, except they would 
pay him twelve Drachmas to defray the Charge of a 
full Draught. Some delay being made, and the time 
ſpent; Phocion called one of his Friends that ſtood by: 
What, ſays he, cannot a Man die on Free-coft among the 
Athenians ? and deſired him to give the Executioner the 
trifling Sum he demanded. 7 
It was the nineteenth Day of the Month Mynicbion, 
when there was accuſtomed to be ſolemn Proceſſions on 
Horſeback, in Honour of Jupiter: The Horſemen, as 
they paſſed by, Some of them threw away their Gar- 
lands, Others ſtopt at the Priſon- doors, bitterly weep- 
ing, and caſting moſt doleful Looks towards the place of 
Execution; and as many of the reſt, whoſe Minds were 
not abſolutely debauched by Spite and Paſſion, or had 


any ſpark of Humanity left, acknowledged it to be moſt 


wicked and ungodly ;* at leaſt, not to have reprieved 
them that Day, and have exempted the City from Blood 
and Slaughter at that folemf Feſtival, But as if all 
this had not been ſufficient, the Malice of Phocton's 
Enemies went yet higher, they got a Decree that his 
Corps ſhould be baniſhed out of the Athenian Territo- 
ries, and that no A:benian ſhould be ſuffered to provide 
Fire: for the Funeral Pile; ſo that not One of h. 
Friends dated fo much as touch the Body, till Conopic 
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an Undertaker, who gained his Livelihood by ſuch Ser- 
vices, took the Corps, and carrying it beyond Eleuſina, 
borrowed ſome Fire of a Megarian Woman, and burned 
it. A Matron of Megara, who with her Servant 


| Maids aſſiſted at the Office, raiſed -upon - the Place an 
| Honorary Monument, and made the cuſtomary Libations 


to the Deceaſed ; after which ſhe carefully gathered up 


the Bones, and carrying them home by Night to her 


own Houſe, ſhe buried them under the Fire-Hearth 
addreſſing herſelf in theſe Words to the 4 To 
You, O ye Gods, Guardians of this place, I commit the 
Precious Remains of the moſt excellent Phocion; protect 
them, T beſeech You,” from all Inſults, and deliver them 


wi» © 


Friend from Servitude, it is no more * for him to 
; and if be ought not to redeem the 


releaſe his Miſtreſs. | 

| TIT Proceedings againſt Phocion made the Grecians 
reflect upon the Fate of Socrates: their Caſes were ex- 
actly parallel, and Both proved the Shame and Puniſh- 
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CATO the Younger. | + 


TIES HE Houſe of Cato derived its Luftre and * 
Flory from his Great Grandfather Cato; fi 
2 A One who by his Virtue gained a very great ol 
Reputation and Authority among the Ro- 

; mans, as we have written in his Life, 

This Cato was, by the Loſs of both his Parents, left dj 
an Orphan, together with his Brother Czzp#o,- and his 1 
Siſter Porcia; Seruilia alſo was his Siſter by the Mo- 
ther's fide. All theſe lived together, and were bred up fa 
in the Houſe of Livius Druſus, their Uncle by the Mo- || * 


ther; who at that time had a great ſhare in the Go- of 
vernment; for he was very Eloquent, remarkably Juſt, 2 


and in Wiſdom not inferior, to any of the Romans. | 
It is ſaid of Cato, that he did, even from his In- (i: 
fancy, in his Speech, his Countenance, and all his || ** 
childiſh Paſtimes, diſcover an inflexible Temper, un- 
moved by any Paſſion, and firm in every thing,» 1 

2 : . t ; ; 2 
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He would force himſelf, much beyond the ſtrength - 
of his Age, to go through witk whatever he under- 
took. He was rough and ungentle toward Them that 
flattered him; but yet more ſtubborn and untractable to 
Thoſe who threatned him. He was very difficultly 
moved to laugh; and was rarely ſeen to ſmile, Not 
quickly or eafily provoked to Anger; but if once in- 
cenſed, he was no leſs difficultly pacified., + __ 
When he began to learn, he proved dull, and flow to 
apprehend ; but what he once conceived, he very faith- 
fully retained. And truly it is uſual in Nature, that 
Men of quick Apprehenſions have not the beſt Memo- 
ries 3 but Thoſe who receive things with moſt Pains and 
Difficulty, remember them with moſt Exactneſs: For 
every new Thing that is learnt, ſeems to make ſome 
new Impreſſion upon the Mind, Hence the Difficulty 
there was in Cato to be moved, made it the more diffi- 
cult for him to be taught; for to Learn is to ſuffer a 
kind of Alteration: And it happens that Thoſe. are 
moſt eaſily wrought upon, who have leaſt ſtrength to 
oppoſe what is offered. Hence young Men are ſooner 
perſuaded, than They who are more in Years; and 


Sick Men, than Such as are well in Health: In fine, 


where the Reſiſtance is leaft powerful, the Impreſ-. - 
ſion is moſt eaſily made. Vet Cato (they ſay) was very 
obedient to his Schoolmaſter, and would do whatever, 
he was commanded ;z but he would alſo ask the Rea- 
ſon, and enquire the Cauſe of every thing; And indeed 
bis Schoolmaſter was a very _ courteous Man, more 
ready to inſtruct, than puniſh 3 his Name was Sarpedo. 
When Cato was a Child, the Allies of the Romans 
ſued to be made free Citizens of Rome. Pompædius 
Silo, one of their Deputies, a brave Soldier, and a Man 
of great Worth, who had contracted a Friendſhip with 


Druſus, lodged at his Houſe for ſeveral Days, in which 


time being grown familiar with the Children, Vell, 
(ſaid he to them) a/! you intreat your Uncle to befriend 
us in our Buſineſs? Cæßio ſmiling, ſeemed to conſent ; 
but Cato made no Anſwer, only he looked ſtedfaſtly and 
| . 
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| fiercely on the Strangers: Then ſaid Pompedius, And 
You, young Man, wobat ſay You to us ? will not You, as 
evell as your Brother, intercede wvith your Uncle in our 
bebalf!? Cato continued ſtill unmoved; by his Silence 
and his Countenance ſeeming to deny their Petition, 
Pompedius ſnatched him up to the Window, as if he 
would throw him out : 'Then he urged him to conſent, 
or he would fling him down; and ſpeaking in a harſher 
Tone, held his Body out of the Window, and ſhook 
him ſeveral times. When Cato had ſuffered this a good 
while, unmoved and unconcerned. Pempædius ſetting 
him down, ſaid ſoftly to his Friend, What a Bleſſing is 
this Child to Italy? if be were a Man, I believe we 
ſhould not gain one Voice among the People, Another 
time, one of his Relations, on his Birth-day, invited 
Cato and ſome other Children to Supper, who diverting 
themſelves in a part of the Houſe, were at Play all to- / 
gether, the Elder and the Vounger; their Play was to I 
act the Pleadings before the Judges, accuſing one ano- | of 
ther, and carrying away the Condemned to Priſon, hi 
Among Theſe a very beautiful young Child being bound, || te! 
and carried by a bigger into Priſon, he cried out to Ca- | 
to; who preſently run to the Door, and thruſting away | bi 
Thoſe who ſtood there as a Guard, took out the Youth, | A: 
and went home in great Anger, followed by all his | #5: 
Companions. | | | | 
Cato at length, grew ſo Famous among them, that | gr: 
when Sylla deſigned to exhibit the Game of young Men {| wt 
riding Races on Horſeback, which they called the T7o= ne 
Jan Courſe, having got together all the Yquth of Qua- Ca 
lity, he appointed Two for their Leaders. One of them | an 
they accepted for his Mother's fake, He being the Son | wh 
of Merella, the Wife of Sy/la ; but for the Other, who | th: 
was Sextus, the Nephew of Pompey, they would not be | Te 
led by him, nor exerciſed under him: Then Sylla ask- mi 
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ing, Whom they would have? They all cried out, Ca- $: 
to; and Sextus willingly yielded the Honour to Him, | # © 
n I oe 


as the more worthy Petſon. 
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Shyla, having had a Friendſhip with their Father, did 
often-ſend for Cato and his Brother, and would talk fa- 
miliarly with them; a Favour which he ſhewed to very 
Few, by reaſon of the great Power and high Station 
which he had gotten, Sarpedo, conſidering the Advan- 
tage hereof, as well for the Honour as the Safety of his 
Scholars, did often bring Cato to wait upon S at his 
Houſe, which for the Multitude of Thoſe that were 
ſlain, impriſoned, and tarmented there, looked like a 
Place. of Execution. Cato was then about Fourteen 
Years old ; now ſeeing the Heads of great Men brought 
thither, and obſerving the ſecret Sighs of Thoſe wha. 
were preſent, he asked his Schoolmaſter, Thy does no 
Body kill this Man? Becauſe (ſaid he) they fear bim, 


Child, more than they bate him : Why then (replied Cato) 


do you not give Me a Sword, that I may ffah him, and 
free my Cou from this Slavery? Sarpedo hearing 
This, and at the ſame time ſeeing his Countenance full 
of Anger and Fury, took care thence- forward to watch 
him ſtrictly, left he ſhould fall into any deſperate At- 
tempt. ; | F t 
While he was yet very young, to Some that asked 
him, Whom he loved beſt ? He anſwered, His Brother. 
And being asked, Whom next? He replied, His Bro- 
ther again. So likewiſe the third time, and ſtill the 
Same, *till they left off to ask any farther. As he 
grew in Age, this Love to his Brother increaſed ; for 
when he was about Twenty Years old, he never ſupped, 
never went out of Town, nor into the Forum, without 
Cæpio; but when his Brother made uſe of Ointments 
and Perfumes, Theſe Cato rejected: And he was, in the 
whole courſe of his Life, very regular and auſtere; ſo 
that when Cæpio was admired for his Moderation and 
Temperance, , he would acknowledge, that indeed he 
might be accounted ſuch, in reſpect of ſome other Men 
bat (ſaid he) when I compare myſelf with Cato, methinks 
I differ not at all from Sippius ; one at that time noto- 


Cate, 
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Cato, being made one of Apollo's Priefts, changed his 
Habitation, took his Portion of their Paternal Inheri- 
tance, and began to live yet more ſeverely than before. 
Having gained an intimate Acquaintance with Antipater, 
the Stoick Philoſopher, he bent himſelf chiefly to the 
Study of Moral Philoſophy and Politicks, 

He was carried, as it were, by a kind of Inſpiration, 
to embrace every Virtue; 3 but moſt inclined to delight 
in Juftice, but in that ſevere and inflexible ſort that was 
not to be wrought upon by Favour or Compaſſion, He 
learned alſo the Art of ſpeaking in publick ; which he 
looked upon as a Thing no leſs requiſite for governing, 
than the Art of War for defending a City, But he 
would never recite his Speeches before Company ; nor 
was he ever heard to declaim: And to One who told 
him, Men blamed his Silence; but I bope «not my Life, 
{faid he) and I will then begin to ſpeak, wwben I think I 
can ſay ſomething that is wvorth being ſpoken. 

There was a great Hall, which bad been built and 
dedicated to the Publick by old Cato; here the Tribunes 
of the People uſed to keep Court ; and becauſe a certain 
Pillar ſeemed not to ſtand well for the convenience of 
their Benches, they deliberated, whether it were beſt to 
remove it only, or to take it away. This Buſineſs firſt 
drew Cato into the Forum, though much againſt his 
Will; for he therein oppoſed the Tribunes, and at the 
ſame time gave an admirable Specimen both of his Cou - 
rage and his Eloquence, His Speech had notbing in it 
of childiſh or affected, but was Rough, Vehement, and fre; 
full of Senſe ; beſides he had a certain Grace in Speak - o ce 
ing, which charmed the Ear, and agreed wvell with the 
ſhortneſs of his Sentences, and ſomething of Mirth and 
Rallery mingled with the Gravity of his Temper, was 
not - unpleaſant to his Auditors. His Voice was full, 
ſounding, and ſufficient to be heard by ſo great a Multi- 
tude. His Vigour, and the Strength of his Body, in- 
defatigable; for he could r a whole ne and never 
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is „ When be had carried this Cauſe, he betook himſelf 
ri- in to his Study and Retirement; where he accuſtom- 
re. || ed his Body to Labour, and violent Exerciſe; would uſe 
er, | himdelf to go barcheaded both in hot and cold Weather. 
he | When he went abroad with any of his Friends, though 
i they were on Horſeback, and He on Foot, yet he 
Yn, | would often join now one, then another, and diſcourſe 
zht unh them on the Way, | 
vas | In Sickneſs, admirable was the Patience he ſhewed 
He i ſupporting ; z and the Abſtinence he uſed, for curing 
he | bis Diftempers.. One time when he had an Ague, he 
ng, Would be alone all the Day long, and ſuffer no Body to 
he || fee him, till he began to recover, and found the Fit wag 
nor || ever. At Supper, when he threw Dice for the Choice 
told | of the Meſſes, and loſt, the Company offered him never- 
theleſs his choice; but he refuſed ſaying, Venus forbids, 
At firſt he was wont to drink only once aſter Supper, 
and then go away; but in proceſs of time he grew to 
drink more, inſomuch that oftentimes he would continue 
at WIGS till Morning. This bis Friends excuſed; for 
t the State Affairs took him up all Day, and he being 
e of s of Knowledge, did paſs the Night at Table in 
| to the — of Philoſophers. Hence one Mem min 
firſt |faying in Company, That Cato ſpent whole Nights in 
his Drinkinz; But you cannoe ſay (replied Cicero) that be 
b bends wobole Days in Playing. 
Cou- | Cato efteemed the Cuſtoms and Manners of Men ©t 
in it that time fo corrupt, and a Reformation in them ſo ne- 
, and keffary, that he thought it requiſite, in many Things, to 
peak- bo contrary to the ordinary way of the World. Where- 
| ore ſeeing the lighteſt and gayeft Colours were moſt in 
h and — he would always wear Black : And often went 
t of Doors, without either Shoes or Coat; not that 
bak Vain- glory from ſuch Novelties, but maintained 
” Bhat a Man ought to bluſh only at That which was 
+ ſhameful in itſelf, and to deſpiſe all other forts of 
never Þ — 
The Eſtate of one Cato, his Couſin-German (which 


worth a hundred Talents) by ng to him, he turned 
Vor. VI. It 
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it all into ready Money, which he kept by bim for any 
of his Friends that ſhould happen to want, to whom he 
would lend it without Uſe ; for ſome of them, he ſuffer= 
ed his own Land and his Slaves to be mortgaged to the 
publick Treaſury. | 

When he thought himſelf of an Age fit to Marry, 
having never before known any Woman, he was con- 
tracted to Lepida, who had before been contracted to 
Metellus Scipio; but He having quitted her, the Contract 
was diſſolved, and She at Liberty: Vet Scipio afterward 
repenting himſelf, did all he could to regain her, before 
the Marriage with Cato was compleat; and therein ſuc- 
ceeded, At which Caro was very much incenſed, and re- 
ſolved to go to Law about it; but his Friends perſuaded 
him to the coritrary : However he was ſo moved by the 
Heat of Youth and Paſſion, that he writ Tambicks 
againſt Scipio, which had all the Wit and Satire of Ar- 
chilochus, without his Impudence and Scurrility. After 
This he Married Atilia, the Daughter of Serranus, who 
was the firſt, but not the only Woman he ever knew; 
in this much leſs happy than Lelius, the Friend of 
Scipio, who in the whole Courſe of ſo long a Life never 
knew but one Woman. 

In the War made by the Rebellion of the Slaves 
(which was named from Spartacus their Ringleader) 


Gellius was General; and Cato went a Volunteer, for the 


ſake of his Brother Cæpio, who was a Colonel in that 
Army. But Cato could find no opportunity of exerciſing 
his Courage, by reaſon of the ill Conduct of the Gene- 
ral; however amidſt the Corruption and Diſorders of 
that Army, he ſhewed ſuch a Love of Diſcipline, ſo 
much Bravery upon occaſion, and ſo much Wiſdom in 
every thing, that it appeared he would not be any way 
inferior to the old Cato. Whereupon Gellius offered him 
great Rewards, and would have decreed him conſidera- 


ble Honours; which he refuſed, ſaying, he had done 


nothing that deſerved them; and This made him be 
. a Man of a very odd Humour, — 
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There was a Law, that the Candidates who ſtood for 
any Office ſhould not have Prompters to tell them the 
Names of the Citizens. Cato, when he ſued to be 
elected Military Tribune, was the only Man that obeyed 


that Law; he took great pains to ſalute Thoſe he met, 
and call them by their Names. Vet for theſe things he 


was envied, even by Thoſe who praiſed him; for the 


more they conſidered the Excellency of what he did, the 
more they were grieved at the difficulty they found to 
do the like. Now being choſen Military Tribune, he 
was ſent into Macedonia after Rubrius, who was General 
there. It is ſaid, that his Wife ſhewing much Con- 


ern, and weeping at his Departure, Munatius, one of 


Cato's Friends, ſaid to her, Do not trouble yourſelf, Atilia, 
Til take care to keep him for yon; Ay by all means, re- 
plied Cato. When they had gone one Day's Journey to- 
gether 5 Well, ſaid he to Munatius, that you may be 
ſure to keep your Promiſe to Atilia, you muſt not leave me 
Day nor Night 3 and then ordered two Beds to be made 
in his own Chamber, that Munatius might lie there: 
So that he ſeemed rather to be kept by Cato. There 
went with him fifteen Slaves, two Freed-men, and four 


of his Friends; Theſe rode on Horſeback, but Cato al- 


ways went on Foot, yet would he keep by them, and 
diſcourſe with them on the way. "pv hl 
When he came to the Army, which conſiſted” of 


many Legions, the General gave him the Command of 
One; but Cato looked upon it as a ſmall matter and not 


worthy notice, to make his own ſingle Virtue appear 
only; therefore he deſired to make his Soldiers like 
Himſelf. And without loſing the Reverence due to his 
Command, he added Argument to his Authority; for 
he perſuaded and inſtructed every one in particular, and 
on all beſtowed Rewards or Puniſhments according to de- 
ſert. At length his Men were ſo well diſciplined, that 
it was hard to ſay, whether they were more Peaceable, 


or more Warlike; more Valiant, or more juſt: They 


were dreadful to their Enemies, and courteous to their 
Companions; fearful to do Wrong, and forward to 
2 ö 2 | gain 
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gain Honour. Thus Cato, tho“ he never ſought, yet 
eaſily acquired Glory and Repute ; was highly eſteemed 
by all Men, but entirely beloved by the Soldiers. Wh 
ever he commanded to be done, he himſelf took part in 
the performing. In his Apparel, his Diet and Labour, 
he was more like. a common Soldier than an Officer 3 
but in Virtue, Courage and Wiſdom, he far exceeded all 
that had the Name of Commanders, By theſe means be 
made himſelf greatly beloved, and was therefore the more 
willingly followed; for the true Love of Virtue is in all 
Men produced by the Love and Reſpect they bear to 
Him that teaches it; and they who preiſe good Men, 
without being in love with them, may extol- their 

Glory, but will never imitate their Virtue, © © 
At that time there dwelt in Pergamum one Atheas- 
dorus ſirnamed Cordylio, à Man very well verſed in the 
Stoick ' Philoſophy, who was now grown old, and 
had always refuſed the Friendſhip. and Acquain- 
tance of Princes and great Men. Cato underſtood This 3 
ſo that imagining he ſhould not be able to prevail with 
him by ſending or writing; and being by the Laws al- 
lowed two Months abſence from the Army, he reſolve 
to go into Aſia, to ſee Aibenodorus ; and conſidering the 
great Worth of the Man, he hoped he ſhould not loſe 
his Labour. When Cato had diſcourſed with him, and 
perſuaded him from his former Reſolutions, he returned 
and brought him to the Army, as joyful and as proud 
of this Succeſs, as if he had done ſome theroick Exploit, 
greater than Thoſe of Pompey or Lucullus, who were 
at that time ſubduing ſo many Nations and Kingdoms. 
While Caro was yet in the Army, his Brother, on 
4 Journey toward Aa, fell ſick at uus in Thrace, 
and immediately diſpatched Letters to him. The Sen 
was very rough, and no convenient great Veſſels to be 
Had, yet Caro getting into a little Paſſage-boat, with on- 
iy two of his Friends, and three Servants, ſet Sail for 


Theſſalonica, and having very narrowly eſcaped Drown- 
ing, he arrived at nus juſt as Cæpio expired, Upon 


this Occafion Cato ſhewed himſelf more a fond 3 


* 
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than a Philoſopher, not only in the exceſs of Grief, 
bewailing and embracing the dead Body, but alſo in 
the extravagant Expences of the Funeral, wherein a vaſt: 
Quantity of rich Perfumes and coſtly. Garments. were 
burnt with the Corps; beſides, he erected in the Forum 
of the Æniant, a Monument of Tbaſſian Marble, which 
coſt eight Talents. This Some blamed, as not ſuiting 
with Cato's uſual Moderation in other things; but they 
did not conſider, , that tho* he were ſtedfaſt, firm, and 
inflexible to Pleaſure, Fear, or fond Intreaties, yet he 
was full of natural Tenderneſs, and brotherly Affection. 
Divers of the Cities and Governors of the Country ſent 
him many Preſents, to honour the Funerals of his Bro- 
ther; but he took none of their Money, only the Per- 
fumes and Ornaments he received, and paid for Them 
alſo. Afterward, when the Eſtate came to be divided 
between Him and Cepio's Daughter, he would bring 
none of the Funeral Charges to her Account, but placed 
them All upon his Own. Notwithſtanding which, a 
certain Writer has affirmed, that he made his Brother's 
Aſhes be paſſed through a Sieve, to find the Gold that 
was melted down with the Body: Thus that Perſon 
thought it lawful for him to attack his Adverſaries with 
the Pen as well as the Sword. 

The time of Cato's Service in the Army being expired, 
he received at his Departure, not only the Prayers and 
Praiſes, but the Tears and Embraces of the Soldiers, 
who ſpread their Garments at his Feet, and kiſſed his 
Hand as he paſſed ; an Honour which the Romans ſhew- 
ed to very few of their Generals, | 

Cato having left the Army, reſolved, before he would 
return home, and apply himſelf to the Management of 
State-Afﬀairs, to travel over Aſia, and there obſerve the 
Manners, the Cuſtoms, and the Strength of every Pro- 
vince. He was alfo willing to gratify the Importunity 
of Deiotarus, King of. Ga/atia, who having had great 
Familiarity. and Friendſhip with his rs ith #4 rd 
invite him thither. 
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Cato took care to order his Journeys in this manner 2 
Early in the Morning he ſent out his Baker and his Cooke 
towards the Place where he deſigned to lodge the next 
Night: Theſe went civilly and quietly into the Town, 
in which if there happened to be no Friend nor Acquain- 
ance of Cato or his Family, they provided for him in an 
Inn, and gave no Diſturbance to any Body; but if there 
were no Inn, they went to the Magiſtrates, and defired 
Them to help them to Lodgings, and were always ſatis- 
fied with what was allotted to them, His Servants thus 
behaving themſelves towards the Magiſtrates, without 
noiſe and threatning, were often not credited, or neg- 
lected by them; ſo that Cato did many times arrive be- 


fore any thing was provided for him. And indeed be 


Himſelf was often deſpiſed, and made little Account of; 
for fitting ſilent, and alone, on his Baggage, he was 
looked upon as a contemptible Man, and one of a mean 
Spirit; therefore he would ſometimes call the Townl- 
men together, and ſay, Te ill. natured Men, lay afede 
this inboſpitabie Humour; you fhould by Courteſy endeawozr 
80 break the Power of thoſe Men, who defire but a pre- 
gence to take from you 17 Fes, ita gar grep wth ſuch 
| Reluftance. 6 

While he travelled in this manner, a pleaſant Acd- 
dent befel him in Syria. As he was going into A- 
tioch, he ſaw a great multitude of People without the 
Gates, ranked in order on either fide the way; here the 
young Men with long Clokes, there the Children de- 
cently dreſſed; Theſe were followed by Others wearing 
Crowns and white Garments, for they proved to be the 
Prieſts and Magiſtrates. Cato, - preſently imagining all 
this was todo Him Honour, and for his Reception, be- 
gan to be angry with his Servants that were ſent before, 
for ſuffering it to be done; then making his Friends 
alight, he walked along with them on Foot. As ſoon 
as he came near the Gate, a reverend old Man, who 


ſeemed to be a Maſter of theſe Ceremonies, with a Staff 


and a Crown i in his Hand, came up to Cato, 7 — 
"= 


and Honour. They invited him to great Entertainments; 
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trius, and how ſoon be thought he would be there ? This 
Demetrius was Pompey's Servant; and by all Thoſe who 
hoped for any Favour from Pompey, he was highly ho- 
noured, not for his own deſert, but for his great Power 
with his Maſter. Upon this Cato's Friends fell out into 
fuch a Laughter, that they could not reſtrain themſelves 
while they paſſed through the Crowd ; he Himſelf much 
out of Countenance, cried, O aunbappy City ! and faid 
no more; yet afterwards he uſed to tell this Story 
Himſelf, and laugh at it. | 

| Pompey likewiſe after that made the People aſhamed 
of their Ignorance and Folly z for Cato, in his Journey 
to Epheſus, went to pay his Reſpects to Him, who was 
the elder Man, had gained much Honour, and was then 
General of a great Army, Yet Pompey would not re- 


ceive him fitting 3 but as ſoon as he ſaw him, roſe up, 


and going to meet him, as the moſt honourable Perſon, 
gave him his Hand, and embraced him very kindly. He 
faid many things alſo in Commendation of Cato's Virtue, 
both in his preſence, and when he was gone away. 80 
that now all Men began to reſpe&t Cato, and admired 
him for the ſame things, for which they deſpiſed him 
before; having well conſidered the Mildneſs of his Tem- 
per, and the Greatneſs of his Spirit. Moreover, the 
Civility that Pompey Himſelf ſhewed him, appeared to 
come from one that rather honoured than loved him. 
And ĩt was obſerved, he was very kind to Cato while he 
was preſent with him, but very glad when he was gone 
from him; for when other young Men came to fee 
him, he uſually importuned and intreated Them to 
continue with him: Now he did not at all invite Cate 
to ſtay, but as if his own Power were leſſened by the 


Other's Preſence, he very willingly diſmiſſed him. Yet 


to Cato alone, of all Thoſe who went for Rome, he re- 
commended his Children and his Wife, who was alſo 
herſclf allied to Cato. a 

After This, all the Cities through which he paſſed, 
ſtrove and emulated each other in ſhewing him Reſpect 


at. 
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at which he deſired his Friends to be preſent, and take 
care of him, leſt he ſhould make good what was ſaid 2 
Curio, who though he were his familiar Friend, yet diſ- 
liking the auſterity of his Temper, — any my 
when be left the Army, be deſigned to fee Aſia; 
Cato —— Yes, by all — You do well, repli- 
ed Curio, and I hope you will return thence a little 
more ſoftned, and leſs an Enemy to Pleaſure, Thoſe were 


his Words, 


© Deiotarus being now an old Man, had ſent for Cato, 


with defign to recommend his Children and Family to 


his Protection; and as ſoon as he came, brought him Pre- 


ſents of all ſorts of things, which he begged and intreated 


him to accept. This ſo diſpleaſed Cato, that though he 
came but in the Evening, he ſtayed only that Night, 
and went away early the next Morning. After he was 


gone one Day's Journey, he found at Peſſinus a greater 


number of Preſents provided for him there, and alſo Let- 
ters from Deiotarus, intreating him to receive them, or 
at leaſt, ſaid he, permit your Friends to take them, who 
deſerve well at your Hands, and your own Eſtate is not 
Sufficient for you to reward them according to their Merits, 


Notwithſtanding which he would not ſuffer it; though 
he ſaw ſome of them very willing to receive ſuch Gifts, 


and ready to complain of his Severity; but he told 
them, That at this rate Corruption would never want Pre- 


tence ; and for bis Friends, they ſhould ſhare with him in 


whatever be could get juſtly and honeſtly : ſo he returned 
the Preſents to Deiotarus. | ; 20 
When he took Ship for Brunduſium, bis Friends 
would have perſuaded him to put his Brother's Aſhes in- 
to another Veſſel; but he ſaid, he would ſooner part 
with his Life than leave them; and ſo he ſet Sail. It is 
ſaid the Veſſel in which He waz, happened to be in 
great Danger, though all the reſt had a ſafe and eaſy 
Paſſage, | rf 
After he was returned to Rome, he ſpent his time for 
the moſt part either at home in Converſation with Athe- 
nodorus, or at the Forum, in the ſervice of his . 
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When the Office of Qæſtor fell to him, he would 


not take the Place, till he had perfectly ſtudied tbe 


Law concerning it, and diligently enquired of Experien- 
ced Men the Duty and Authority belonging to it. Be- 
ing thus inſtructed, as ſoon as he came into the 
Office, he made a great Reformation among the Clerks 
and Under-Officers of the Treaſury, - For They being 
well verſed in the Records and Methods of the Office 
into which continually ſucceeded new Quæſlors, who for 
their Ignorance and Unſkilfulneſs were fit only to learn, 
and not able to manage the Buſineſs, Theſe Officers had 
taken to Themſelves all the Power, and were in effect 
the Treaſurers, till Cars, applying himſelf roundly to 
the Work, had not only the Title and Honour of a 
Queftor, but an Infigat and Underſtanding of whatever 


belonged to the Office. So that he uſed the Clerks and 


Under-Officers like Servants, as they were, reprehend- 
ing Them that were corrupt, and inſtructing Thoſe that 
were ignorant; yet being bold impudent Fellows, they 
flattered the other Qu ſtors his Collegues, and by their 
means made great Oppoſition againſt Cato. But he 
caught the chiefeſt of them dealing diſhoneſtly in the 
diviſion of an Eftate, and turned him out of the Treas 
ſary. A ſecond he accuſed of forging a Will; and 
Lactatius Catulus, who was at that time Cenſor, a Man 
very conſiderable for his Office, but more for his Virtue; 
being eminent above all the Romans of that Age for his 
Wiſdom and Integrity, undertook. his Defence, though 
he was an intimate Acquaintance of Cato's, and much 
commended his way of Living, Catulus perceiving he 
could not bring off his Client, if he ſtood a fair Trial, 
fell to Prayers and Intreaties; but Cato would not ſuffer 


him to proceed therein; and when he continued ſtill im- 


portunate; It is a ſham», (ſaid he to Catulus) that You 
who are to judge of Our Lives, ſhould thus let your Oton 
be diſhonoured by defending the Servants of the State wwho 
have been corrupt in their Offices, At this Expreſſion 


Catulus looked as if he would have made ſome Anſwer z 
hut he faid nothing, and either through Anger or Shame 


went 
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went away ſilent, and out of Countenance, Neverthe- 


leſs the Man was not caſt ; for the Voices that acquitted. 


him were but one in Number leſs than Thoſe that con- 
demned him; and Marcus Lollius, one of Cato's Col - 
legues, was abſent by reaſon of Sickneſs; to Him Catu- 
lus ſent, and intreated him to come and aſſiſt his Client: 

So Lollius was brought into Court in a Chair, and gave 
his Voice alſo for acquitting the Man. Yet Cato never 
after made uſe of that Clerk, and never paid him his 
Salary, nor would he make any account of that Voice of 
Lollius. Having thus humbled the Clerks, and brought 
them to be at Command, he made uſe of the Books and 
Regiſters as he thought fit, and in a little while reduced 
the Treaſury ihto as good order as any other Court; and 
all Men ſaid, Caro had made the Office of a Dueftor 
equal to the Dignity of a Conſul, When he found Many 
indebted to the State upon old Accounts, and the State 
alſo in Debt to many private Perſons, ' he took care that 
the Publick might neither do nor ſuffer wrong; for he 


ſeverely and punctually exacted what was due to the 


Treaſury, but as freely and ſpeedily paid all Thoſe to 
whom it was indebted. This made the People much 
reverence Cato, when they ſaw Thoſe made to pay, 
who thought to have eſcaped for nothing, and Others 
receiving all their due, who deſpaired of getting any 
thing. Whereas uſually Thoſe who brought falſe Bills, 
and pretended Orders of Senate, could through Favour 
get them accepted, but Cato would never be ſo. impoſed 
upon; and a certain Order being queſtioned whether it 
had paſſed the Senate, he would not believe 3 great many 
Witneſſes that atteſted it, nor did admit of it, till the 
Conſuls came and affirmed it upon Oath. 

There were at that time a great many Whom Sylla 
had made uſe of as his Executioners in the laſt Proſcrip- 
tion, and to Whom he had for thit Service given twelve 
thouſand Drachmas apiece: Theſe Men every Body ha- 
ted as wicked Wretches, but no Body durſt be revenged 


of them. Yet Cato called every one to Account, who 


on thus ey the publick W which he them 
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them refund; and at the ſame time ſharply” reproved 
them for their cruel and impious Actions. Having born 
this from Cato, they were preſently accuſed of Murder z 
and being already prejudged as Guilty, they were eaſily 
found ſo, and accordingly ſuffered; - At This All the 
People rejoiced, and hoped now to ſee the fear of be 
ranny taken away, and Sy/la Himſelf puniſhed. 

Cato's Aſſiduity alſo, — indefatigable Diligence, won 
very much upon the People; for he _—_ came firſt of 


any of his Collegues to the Treaſury, and went away 


the laſt, He never miſſed any Aſſembly of the People, 
or Sitting of the Senate z where he always took care 
ſtrictly to obſerve Thoſe who lightly, or out of Ambi- 
tion, voted for remitting, or giving away the Fines and 
Cuſtoms, that were owing to the State. And at length 
having freed the Exchequer from Informers, yet filled it 
with Treaſure ; he made it appear, that the State might 
be rich, without oppreſſing the People. 

At firft this Behaviour made him uneaſy and hateful 
to ſome of his Collegues, but afrerwards much beloved 
by them; for on Him they caſt the Odium, when they 
could not gratify their Friends with Penſions out of the 
Treaſury, or give corrupt Judgments in paſſing their Ac» 
count: and when preſſed by Suiters, they readily an- 
ſwered, Ie was impoſſible to do any thing, unleſs Cato 
would conſent. 

The laſt day of his Office he was very honourably at- 
tended to his Houſe by all the People; but by the way 
he was informed, that ſeveral Perſons of great Power 
and Familiarity with Marcellus were about him in the 
Treaſury, and earneſtly urging him to paſs a certain Giſt 
out of the publick Revenue, as if it had been a Debt. 
This Marcellus had been one of Cato's Friends from his 
Childhood, and was one of the beſt of his Collegues in 
this Office; but when Alone, he was eaſily wrought 
upon by the Importenity of Suiters, and of His own In- 
clination very ready to do any Body a Kindneſs, Where- 
fore Cato immediately turned back, and finding that 


Marcellus had yielded to pals the thing, he took the 
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Book and razed it out. When he had done This, he 
brought Marcellus out of the Court, and ſaw him ſafe 
at home. And yet Marcellus neither then, nor ever af- 


ter, complained of him, but always continued his Friend- 


ſhip and Familiarity with him. 
Cato, after the Expiration of his Office of Oueftor, 
did not forbear having a watchful Eye upon the Trea- 
fury, where he had his Servants continually minuting 
the Proceedings there, and He Himſelf kept always by 
him certain Books, which contained the Accounts of 
the Revenue, from Sylla's Time to his Own, for which 
he gave five Talents, 

He was always Firſt in the Senate, and went out Laſts 
and frequently whilft Others idled their time away till 
as many Members were preſent, as were ſuilicient to 
make a Houſe, He would fit in ſome Corner, and read, 
holding his Gown before his Book; and made it a cer- 
tain Rule never to be out of Town when the Senate was 

"to meet. 

' Pompey, and his Party, finding Cato could neither be 
perſuaded nor compelled to favour their unjuſt Defigns, 
contrived to keep him from frequenting the Senate ſo 
much, by engaging him in Buſineſs for his Friends, ei- 
ther to plead their Cauſes, or arbitrate their Differences, 
But He quickly diſcovering their Contrivance, fairly told 
all his Acquaintance, that he would never meddle in any 
private Bufineſs when the Senate was aſſembled; fince it 
was not for Honour or Riches, nor raſhly, or by chance, 
that he engaged himſelf in the Affairs of State, but he 
undertook the Service of the Publick, asthe proper Bu- 
fineſs of an honeſt Man; and therefore he thought him- 
{elf obliged to be as diligent for the Good of his Country, 
as a Bee for the-Preſervation of her Hive. To this end 
he took care to make his Friends and Correſpondents 
ſend him the Edicts, Decrees, Judgments, and moſt con- 
fiderable Actions that paſſed in any of the Provinces. 

_ Clodius, the ſeditious Orator, practiſing to ſtir up great 
Commotions, and traducing the Prieſts and Veſtals to 
| the — GE whom, Fabia Tiras, — to 
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Cicero's Wife, run great danger) Cato.boldly oppoſed him, 
and made him appear ſo infamous, that he was forced to 
leave the Town; and when Cicero came to thank him 
for what he had done, You muſt thank the Commonwealth, 
ſaid he, for 2vhoſe ſake alone it is that I do every thin 
Thus he gained a great and wonderful Reputation; ſo 
that a certain Advocate in a Cauſe, where there was only 
one Witneſs againſt him, told the Judges, they ought 
not to rely upon a fingle Witneſs, though it were Cats 
Himſelf, And it was grown provetbial among the Peo- 
25 if any very unlikely and incredible thing were aſ- 
ſerted, to ſay, They would not believe it, though Cato 
Himſelf ſhould affirm it. One day a debauched Prodigal 
talking in the Senate about Frugality and Temperance, 
Amnæus ftanding up, cried, Who can endure This, Sir, to 
bear you who Feaſt like Craſſus, and Build like Lucullus, 
Talk at the ſame time like Cato. So likewiſe They who 
were wild and diſſolute in their Manners, and yet affected 
to ſeem Grave and Severe in their Diſcourſes, where in 
Derifion called Cates. - 3 
At firſt when his Friends would have perſuaded him 
to ſtand to be Tribune of the People, he thought it not 
convenient, for that the Power of ſo great an Office 
ought to be employed only as the ſtrongeſt Medicines, 
when things are brought to the laſt neceſſity. But after- 
wards in Vacation-time, as he was going, accompanied 
with his Books and Philoſophers to Leucania, where he 
had a pleaſant Seat, by the way they met a great many 
Horſes, Carriages, and Attendants, of whom they under- 
ſtood, that Metellus Nepos was going to Rome, to ſtand 
for Tribune of the People. Hereupon Cato topped, and 
after a little pauſe, gave Orders to return back imme- 
diately: At which the Company ſeeming to wonder; 
Do not you know, ſaid he, bow dangerous of itſelf the 


Madneſs of Metellus is? but now be comes afſited with 


the Counſel of Pompey, be will fall like Lightning on the 
State, and bring it ts utter Ruin; ⁊uberefore, This is no time 
for Idleneſs and Diverſion, but we muſs go and prevent this 
Man in his Deſigns, or bravely die in Defence of our Li- 
Vor. VI, I | bes 
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| berty. Nevertheleſs, by the Perſuaſion of his Friends, 
he went firſt to his Country-Houſe, where he ftaid but 
a very little time, and then returned to Town, | 

He arrived in the Evening, and went ſtraight the next 
Morning to the Forum, where he began to ſolicit for 
the Tribuneſhip, in Oppoſition to Metellus. The Power 
of this Office conſiſts rather in Controlling, than per- 
forming any Buſineſs ; for though all the reſt of his Col- 
Jegues ſhould agree, yet if one Tribune diſſented, his 
Denial or Interceſſion could put a Stop to the whole 
Matter, Cato at firſt had not many that appeared for 
him; but as ſoon as his Deſign was known, all Perſons 
of the beſt Quality, and of his own Acquaintance, took 
part with him; for they looked upon him, not as 
one that defired a Favour of them, but as one who 
ſought to do a great Kindneſs to his Country, and to all 
honeſt Men; One who had many times refuſed the ſame 
Office, when he might have had it without Trouble, 
but now ſought it with Danger, that he might defend 
their Liberty and their Government, It is reported, 
that ſo great a number flocked about him, that he was 


like to be ſtifled amidft the Preſs, and could ſcarce get 


through the Crowd. He was declared Tribune, with 
ſeveral others, among whom was Merellus, Wh 
Now when Cato was choſen into this Office, having 
obſerved that the Election of Conſuls was grown merce- 
nary, he ſharply rebuked the People for this Corruption, 
and in the conclufion of his Speech proteſted,. he would 
accuſe whomever he ſhould find giving Money : Yet he 
excepted Silanus, by reaſon of his Alliance, for he had 
married Servilia, Cato's Siſter, ſo that he did not Proſe- 
cute him; but Lucius Murena, who was choſen Conſul 
with Silanus, he accuſe of Bribery, There was a Law, 
That the Party accuſed might ſet a Guard upon his Ac- 
cuſer, to watch him left he ſhowtd uſe any indirect means 
in preparing the Aceuſation. He that was ſet upon Cato 
by Murena, at firſt followed and obſerved him ſtrictiy, 
yet never found him dealing any way unfairly or unjuſtly, 
but always generouſly and candidly gong on in the juſt 
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and open Methods of Proceeding. So that he much ad- 
mired Cato's great Spirit and noble Nature, and eafily 
truſted to his Integrity; for meeting him abroad, or 
going to his Houſe, he would aſk him, I he deſigned to 
do any thing that Day in order to the Accuſation ; and if 
Cato ſaid, No, he went away, freely relying on his Word. 

When the Cauſe was pleaded, Cicero, who was then 
Conſul, and defended Murena, did ſo wittily expoſe Cato, 
and the Stoick Philoſophers, and their Paradoxes, that 
he raiſed great Laughter in his Judges. Whereupon - 
Cato, ſmiling, ſaid to the Standers-by; Sirs, wve have a 
very pleaſant Conſul. Murena was acquitted, and after- 
wards ſhewed himſelf no paſſionate, but a very prudent 
Man; for whilſt he was Conſul, he always took Cato's 
Advice in the moſt weighty Affairs, and in all the time 
of his Office gave him much Honour and Reſpect. Of 
which, not only Murena's Prudence, but alſo Cato's 


obliging Humour was the Cauſe ; for though he were 


terrible and ſevere as to Matters of Juſtice, in the Senate, 
and at the Bar, yet he was very courteous and good- 
natured to all Men in private. 3 - 
Before Cato took upon him the Office of Tribune, he 
aſſiſted Cicero, at that time Conſul, in many things that 
concerned his Office; but moſt eſpecially in proſecuting 
Catiline's Conſpiracy, which he did with great Courage 
and Succeſs, {18 I 
This Catiline had plotted a dreadful and intire Sub- 
verfion of the Roman State, contriving to raiſe great Se- 
ditions, and drive them into a Civil War; but being de- 
tected by Cicero, was forced to fly the City. Vet Lentulus 
and Cethegus conſpired with ſeveral Others, and blaming 
Catiline, as One that wanted Courage, and had too much. 
Caution for ſuch deſperate Deſigns, They Themſelves 
reſolved to ſet the whole City on Fire, and utterly to 
ruin the Empire of the World, by Tumults at Home, 
and War from Abroo2d, But the Deſign was diſcovered 
by Cicero, (as we have written in his Life) and the Mat- 
ter*brought before the Senate. Silanus, who ſpoke firſt, 


delivered his Opinion, That the Conſpirators ought to ſuf- 
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>r the laſt of Puniſbmeuts; and was therein followed 
* chat Dok — Tim, *till it came to Cæſar, — 
was very eloquent; and looking upon all Changes and 
Commotions in the State as Matter for Him to work. 
upon, defired rather to increaſe than extinguiſh them. 
Wherefore ſtanding up, He made a very merciful and 
perſuaſive Speech: T hat they * not to 1e otherwiſe 
ban according to Lao, by which they could not be put ts 
Death; and moved that they might be kept in Priſon + 
Thus was the Houſe almoſt wholly turned by Cæſar. They 


retracted, and ſaid, He did not mean Death, but Impriſon- 
ment, for That wvas the utmoſt of <what a Roman could 
fer Upon This they-were all inclined to the milder 
pinion; when Cato ftanding up, began tg ſpeak with 
great Paſſion and Eloquence; blaming Silanus for bis 
change of Opinion, an ee on Cæſar for bis affecta- 
tion Y Uh party zwho, he ſaid, would ruin the Commons; 
wealth by mild Words, and plauſible Speeches, and at the 
fame time endeavour to er- the S A rue He Him- 
If ought to fear; for be might take it kindly, if be eſcape, 
= Fr F Tay who did thus 444 and rh 
F ni to protect the Enemies of the State; ſeemed to baue 
20 compaſſion for ſo great and glorious an Empire, brought 
ſo near its utter ruin, yet was full of pity 2 tboſe Men, 
abo had better never have been born, and whoſe Death 
muſt deliver the Commonwealth from danger and deſtruct ion. 
This only of all Cato's Speeches, ie is ſaid, was pre- 
ſerved ; for Cicero the Conſul had difperſed about the 
Senate-houſe ſeveral expert Writers, whom he had taught 
to make certain Figures, which did in little and ſhort 
ſtrokes expreſs a great many Words; till that time they 
had not uſed thoſt they call Short- hand Writings, who 
then firſt, as it is ſaid, laid the: Foundation of that Art. 
Thus Cato carried it, and ſo turned the Houſe again, 
that it was decreed, the Conſpirators ſhould be put to 
Not to omit any the leaſt ſtrokes that may ſhew Ca- 
tos Temper, and contribute to draw the Image of his 


were alſo afraid of the People, inſomuch that Silanus - 
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would be boneſt and profitable for the Publick, that a No- 
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Mind; it is reported, that while Cæſar and He were 
diſputing very earneſtly in this Buſineſs, and the whole 
Senate regarding them Two, a little Note was brought 


in to Cæſar; which Cato preſently declared to be ſuſpi- 
cious; and Some of the Senators moved it might be 
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read. Whereupon Cæſar delivered the Letter to Cato, 
who diſcovering it to be a Love-letter from his Siſter 
Serwilia to Ceſar, by whom ſhe had been debauched, 
he threw it to him again, crying, Take it, you Sot; and 
ſo went on with his Diſcourſe, In ſhort, it ſeems Cato 
had but ill Fortune in Women; for this Lady was ill 
ſpoken of, for her Familiarity with Ceſar : And ano- 
ther Servilia, Cato's Siſter alſo, was yet more Infamous; 
for being married to Lucullus, one of the greateſt Men 
in Rome, and having brought him a Son, ſhe was after- 
wards divorced for Incontinency: But what was worſt 
of all, Cato's own Wife Atilia was not free from the 
fame F ault ; and after ſhe had born him two Children, 
he was forced to put her away for her ill Conduct. Af 
ter That he married Martia, the Daughter of Philip, a 
Woman of good Reputation, and highly celebrated by 
the Romans. Notwithſtanding which, this Paſſage in 
the Life of Cato looks like a Fable in a Play, and is very 
difficult to be cleared, or made out with any certainty. 

It is thus.related by Thraſeas, who refers to the Au- 
thority of Munatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Compa- 
nion, Among the Many that loved and admired Cato, 
Some were more 22 and perſpicuous than 
Others: Of theſe was Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ſig- 
nal Worth and —— irtue; who deſired not onl 
to live in Friendſhip and Familiarity with Cato, but al 


to be united to his Family, by ſome Alliance in Mar- 


riage. Therefore he ſet himſelf to perſuade Cato, that 
his Daughter Porcia, who was already married to Bibu- 
lus, and had born him two Children, might-nevertheleſs 
be given to Him, as a fruitful Field, from which he 
might raiſe an Offspring: For, ſaid he, though This in 
the Opinion of Men may ſeem ſtrange, yet in Nature it 
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man in the prime of ber youth ſhould not lie uſeleſs, and 
loſe the Fruit of ber Womb ; nor on the other fide would 
it be convenient ſhe ſhould burden and impoveriſb one 
Man, by bringing him too many Children, That by thus 
communicating the Wonien among worthy Men, Virtue 
evould 1 . and be diffuſed through their Families; 
and the Commonwealth æwould be united and cemented by 
their Alliances. Yet if Bibulus would not part with bis 
Wife altogether, be would reſtore ber as ſoon as ſhe bad 
brought him à Child, whereby be might be united to both 
_ their Families, Cato anſwered, That be loved Hortenfius 
very well, and did much approve of uniting their Houſes, 
Zut be thought it very ſtrange to ſpeak of marrying bis 
Daughter, who 4was already eſpouſed by Another. Then 
Hortenſius turning this Diſcourſe, did not ftick to ac- 
Knowledge, that it was Cats's own Wife which he de- 
fred; for the was Young and Fruitful, and He had al- 
zeady Children enow, Neither can it be thought that 
Hortenfius did This, as imagining Cato did not love Mar- 
tia; for, it is ſaid, ſhe was then with Child. Cato per- 
ceiving his earneſt Deſire, did not deny his Requeſt, but 
aid, that Philip, the Father of Martia, ought alſo to be 
conſulted, Philip therefore being ſent for, came; and 
finding they were well agreed, gave his Daughter Mar- 
tia to Hortenſius in the preſence of Cato, who Himſelf 
alſo aſſiſted at the Marriage. Theſe things were done 
afterwards ; but fince I was ſpeakirſg of th> Women, I 
thought fit to make mention thereof in this Place, 
_ | Lentulus and the reſt of the Conſpirators were put to 
Death; but Cæſar, by reaſon of what was faid againſt 
Him in the Senate, bgtook himſelf to the People, and 
ſtirred up the moſt corrupt and diſſolute Members of the 
State to follow him. Cato, apprehenſive of what might 
enſue thereupon, perſuaded the Senate to win over the 
poor and diſorderly Rabble, by a diſtribution of Corn, 
The Charge of which amounted in the Year to no 
more than twelve hundred and fifty Talents. This 
. Liberality did in appearance diſſipate the preſent Danger, 
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But Metellus, coming into his Office of Tribune, began 
to hold tumultuous Aſſemblies, and had prepared a De- 
cree, That Pompey the Great ſhould Aan be called 
into Italy, with all his Forces, to preſerve the City from 
the Danger of Catiline s Conſpiracy, This was fair 
Pretence; but the true Deſign was, to deliver All into 
the Hands of Pompey, and give him an abſolute Power. 
Upon This the Senate was aſſembled, and Cato did not 
fall ſharply upon Metellus, as he uſed to do, but ſpake 
many things full of great Reaſon and Moderation. At 
laſt he deſcended even to Intreaty, and extolled the 
Houſe of Metellus, as having always taken part with the 
Nobility, At This Metellus grew the more inſolent, and 
deſpiſing Cato, as if he yielded and were afraid, let fall 
many audacious Speeches, openly threatning to ds what- 
ever be pleaſed in ſpite of the Senate. Hereupon Cate 
changed his Countenance, his Voice, and his Language; 
and after many ſharp Expreſſions, boldly concluded, That 
evhile He lived, Pompey ſhould never come armed into the 
City, The Senate thought them both Extravagant, and 
not well in their Wits; for the Deſign of Metellus feem- 
ed to be the effect of his Rage, who out of exceſs of Ma- 
lice, would bring all to Ruin and Confuſion; and Cato's 


| Virtue looked like a kind of Ecſtaſy, while He with fo 


great Heat and Paſſion contended for what was Good and 
22 Afterward, when the People were to give their 
Voices for the paſſing this Decree, Metellus beforehand 
poſſeſſed the Forum with armed Men, Strangers, Gladi- 
ators and Slaves, and all Thoſe who in hopes of Change 
Pompey, which was no ſmall part of the People; 
beſides they had great Aſſiſtance from Cæſar, who was 
then Prætor. The beſt and chiefeſt Men of the City 
were no leſs offended at theſe Proceedings than Cato; but 
they ſeemed rather likely to ſuffer with him, than able 


0 to aſſiſt him. In the mean time Cato's whole Family 


were in dreadful Fear and Apprehenſion for him; ſome 


of his Friends did neither eat nor ſleep all the Night, 


continuing in great Perplexity: His Wife and Siſters alſo 


bewailed and lamented kim i but He Fioaelf void of all 
, = 
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Fear, and full of Aſſurance, comforted and encouraged 
them by his own Diſcourſe, After Supper he went to 
Reſt at his uſual Hour, and was the next Day waked 
out of a profound Sleep, by Munatius Thermus, one of 
his Collegues. So ſoon as he was up, They Two went 
together into the Forum accompanied by very few,. but 
met by a great many, who bid them have a care of them - 
ſelves, Cato when he ſaw the Temple of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux incompaſſed with armed Men, and the Aſcent to it 
guarded by Gladiators, at the Top whereof ſat Metellus 
and Ceſar together; turning to his Friends, Bebold (ſaid 
he) that courageous Fellow, ⁊ubo has raiſed ſo great Forces 
againſt one unarmed naked Man ; and ſo he went on with 


Thermus, They who kept the Paſſages, gave way to 


Him, but would not let any body elſe paſs :+ Yet Cato 
taking Munatius by the Hand, with much Difficulty 
pulled him through along with him. Then going di- 
rely to Metellus and Ceſar, he ſat himſelf down be- 
tween them, to prevent their talking to one another ; at 
which they were Both amazed, And Thoſe of the ho- 
neſt Party, obſerving the Countenance, and admiring the 
Spirit and Boldneſs of Cato, went nearer, and cried out 
to him to have Courage, exhorting one another to ſtand 
together, and not betray their Liberty, nor the Defender 


of it. Then the Clerk took out the Bill, but Cato for- 
bade him to read it, whereupon Metellus took it, and 


would have read it Himſelf, but Cato ſpatched it out of 
his Hands. Metellus having the Decree by Heart, began 


to recite. it without Book; but Thermus clapped his 


Hand to his Mouth, and ſtopped his Speech.” Metellus 
ſeeing them fully bent to withſtand him, and the People 


inclining to their fide, had recourſe to an Expedient, 
which could not fail, ſending to his Houſe for armed Men, 


who ruſhing in with great Noiſe and Terror, they diſ- 
perſed and run away All except Cato, who Alone ſtood 
mill, while the other Party threw Sticks and Stones at 


him from below. Murena, though he had formerly pro- 
ſecuted him - for Corruption, could not brook This, but 


out 


came to him, and · holding his Gown before him, cried 


Fd 
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out to them to leave off throwing : In fine, perſuading 
and pulling him along, he forced him into the Temple of 
Caſtor and Pollux, Metellus now ſeeing the place clear, 
and all the adverſe Party fled out of the Forum, thought 
he might eafily carry his Point, ſo he commanded the 
Soldiers to retire, and going orderly to work, he beganto 
proceed in paſſing the Decree ; but the other fide having 
recollected themſelves, returned very boldly, and with 
great ſhouting, inſomuch that Metellus's Adherents were 
utterly diſmayed, and fled every one out of the Place. 
They being thus diſperſed, Cato came in again, and con- 
firmed the Courage, and commended the Reſolution of 
the People; ſo that now the Multitude were, by all 
means, for depofing Metellus from his Office. The Se- 
nate alſo being aſſembled, gave Orders to ſtand by Cato, 
and to oppoſe this Decree, which would certainly raiſe 
great Diſturbance, and perhaps Civil War in the Com- 
monwealth. But Metellus continued ftill very bold and 
reſolute; and ſeeing his Party ftood greatly in fear of 
Cato, whom they looked upon as invincible, he flung out 
of the Senate, and going into the Forum, he aſſembled 
the People; to whom he made a bitter and invidious 
Speech againſt Cato, crying out, He was forced to fly from 
bes J Jranry and this Conſpiracy againſt Pompey ; that\the 
City w00u ; 
Man. " 

Cato was highly magnified for having thus delivered 
the State from the dangerous Tribuneſbip of Metellus, and 
thereby in ſome meaſure diminiſhed the Power of Pom- 
fey ; but he was more commended, for that the Senate 
intending to diſgrace Metellus, and depoſe him from his 
Office, Cats did altogether oppoſe, and at length divert 
that Deſign; for which the Common People admired his 
Moderation and Humanity, in not inſulting on an Enemy 
whom he had overthrown ; but wiſe Men acknowledged 
his Prudence and Pulicy, in not exaſperating Pompey, 

After This, Lucullus returned from the War in » 
the finiſhing of which, and thereby the Glory of the 


whole, would in all appearance fall to Pompey, * 
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ſoon repent their having diſhonoured ſo great @ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lus alſo was like to loſe his Triumph; for Caius Mem- 


mius traduced him to the People, and threatned to ac- 


cuſe him; which he did rather out of Love to Pompey, 
than for any particular Enmity to Lucullus. But Cato, 
being related to Lucullus, who had married his Siſter 
Serwilia, and alſo thinking this Deſign very unjuſt, op- 
ſed Memmius; and thereby underwent many Slanders 
and falſe Accuſations, inſomuch that they would have 
turned him out of his Office, pretending that he uſed 
his Power tyrannically, Vet at length Cato ſo far pre- 
vailed againſt Memmius, that he was forced to let fall 
the Accuſations, and to deſiſt from his Deſign, 
Lucullus, having thus obtained his Triumph, did yet 
more carefully cultivate Cato's Friendſhip, which he 
looked upon as a great Guard and Defence againſt Pom- 
fey's Power, | Sign > 
- Pompey the Great alſo returning from the Army, and 
confiding in the Glory of his Actions, and the Good- 
will of the People, thought he ſhould be denied nothing. 
Therefore he ſent to the Senate to put off the Aſſembly 
for the choice of Conſuls, *till he could be preſent to 
aſſiſt Piſo, who ſtood for that Office, To This moſt of 
the Senate preſently yielded; only Cato, not that he 
thought this Delay would be of any great Importance, 
but deſiring to leſſen and cut off the Hopes and Deſigns 
of Pompey, withſtood his Requeſt, and ſo over-ruled the 
Senate, that it was carried againſt him. 
This did not a little trouble Ponpey, whd found he 
ſhould very often fail in his Deſigns, unleſs he could 
bring over Cato to his Intereſt. Therefore he ſent for 
his Friend Munatius; and Cato having two Neices that 
were marriageable, he offered to marry the eldeſt Him- 
ſelf, and take the youngeſt for his Son. Some ſay, 
they were not his Neices, byt his Daughters, whom 
Pompey would have thus married. Munatius propoſed 
the matter to Cato, in preſence of his Wife and Siſters : 
The Women very much defired the Alliance of fo great 
and worthy a Perſon ; but Cato, without delay, or ba- 
lancing, preſently anſwered 3 Go, Munatius, go tell 
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Pompey, that Cato is not to be zurougbt upon by Nomen; 


. thou h otheraiſe I very much value his Kindneſs, and 


while be deals uprightly in the State, be ſhall find in me 
a Friendſbip more firm than any Alliance, but I will not 
give Hoſiages to Pompey's Glory, againſt my Country's 
Safety. This Anſwer was very grating to the Women, 
and to all his Friends it ſeemed ſomewhat harſh and 
haughty. Afterwards, when Pompey, endeavouring to 
get the Conſulſhip for one of his Friends, gave Money 
to the People for their Voices, and the Bribery was no- 
torious, for the Money was told out in Pompey's own 
Gardens, Cato then ſaid to the Women, they muſt ne- 
ceflarily have been concerned in theſe Faults of Pompey, 
if they had been allied to his Family; and They ac- 
knowledged, that he did beſt in refuſing it. | 
But, if we may judge by the Event, Cato ſeems much 
to blame for rejecting that Alliance, which thereby fell 
to Geſer.. And then that Match was made, which 
uniting His and Pompey's Power, had well-nigh ruined 
the Roman Empire, and did at laſt utterly deſtroy the 
Commonwealth, Nothing of which perhaps had come 
to paſs, but that Cato was too apprehenfive of Pompey's 
leaſt Faults, and did not conſider how he forced him in- 
to a condition of committing much Greater z however 
theſe things were yet to come, | | 
Now Lucullus and Pompey had a great Diſpute, con- 
cerning what had been eſtabliſhed in Pontus, each endea- 
vouring that his Own Ordinances might ftand. Cato 
took part with Lucullus, who was apparently injured z 
and Pompey, finding himſelf the weaker in the Senate, 
took to the People. To gain Them, he propoſed a 
Law, for dividing the Lands among the Soldiers : Cats 
oppoſing him in This alſo, made the Law be rejected. 
Hereupon Pompey joined himſelf with Clodius, at that 
time the moſt violent of all the popular Men; and was 
likewiſe united to Ceſar upon this occaſion, of which, 
Cato himſelf was the Cauſe. Ip : 
For Ceſar, returning from his Government in Spain, 
at the ſame time ſued to be choſen Conſul, and yet — 
rl F 
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ſired not to Joſe his Triumph. Now the Law 7 
that They who ſtood for any Office ſhould be preſent ; 
and yet that Whoever expected a Triumph ſhould con- 
tinue without the Walls; Ceſar requeſted the Senate, 
that his Friends might be permitted to canvaſs for him 
in his abſence, Many of the Senators were willing to 
conſent to it, but Cato oppoſed it, and perceiving them 
inclined to favour Ceſar, ſpent the whole Day in ſpeax- 
ing, and ſo prevented the Senate, that they could come 1 
to no conclufion, Ceſar therefore reſolving to let fall I < 
his Pretenſions to the Triumph, came into the Town, 1 
and immediately made a Friendſhip with Pompey, and | x 
ſtood for the Conſulſhip: 80 ſoon as he was declared f 
Conſul Elect, he married his Daughter Julia to Pompey, || V 
Having thus combined themſelves: together againſt the || fi 
Commonwealth, the One propoſed the Agrarian Laws, b 
for dividing the Lands among the poor People; and the || C 
Other was preſent to ſecond the Propoſal. Againſt | it 
Them, Lucullus, Cicero, and their Friends, joined with | © 
Bibulus the other Conſul, and did All they could to hin- 
der the paſſing thoſe Laws. Among Theſe none was || ſe, 
more remarkable than Cato, who looked upon the Þ-an 
Friendſhip and Alliance of Pompey and Ceſar as very || to 
dangerous; and declared, he did not fo much diſlike || #6: 
the Advantage the People ſhould get by this Diviſion of | #91 
the Lands, as he feared the Reward theſe Men would | of 
gain, by thus cheating the People. And in This the br: 
Senate was of His Opinion; as were likewiſe many ho- Ro 
neſt Men without doors, who were very much offended | a// 
at Czſar*s ill Conduct, that He now; bearing the Au- chi 
thority of Conſul, ſhould thus baſely and diſhonourablyſop 
flatter the People, practiſing to win them by the ſameſſiho' 
means, that were wont to be uſed only by the moſtby 
raſh and heady Tribunes. Cæſar therefore and his Party, his 
fearing they ſhould not carry it by fair dealing, fell toſhe 
open force. Firſt a Basket of Dung was thrown uponſinti 
Bibulus as he was going to the Forum; then they ſet}, C 
upon his Lifors, and broke their Rods; at length ſeve-jLay 
ral Darts were thrown, and many Men . me 
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ng, | that All who were againſt thoſe Laws fled out of the 
at 3 Forum, the reſt making what haſte they could, but Cate 
on- | laſt of all walking out very ſlowly, often turned back 
ate, and curſed thoſe Citizens, | 7 | 
um Now the other Party did not only carry this Point of 
to | dividing the Lands, but alſo ordained, that all the Senate 
ere ſhould ſwear to comſim this Law, and to defend it againſt 
ak- | Whoever ſhould attempt to alter it, inflicting great 
ome | Perialties on Thoſe who ſhould refuſe the Oath. All the 
Fall Senators, ſeeing the Neceffity they were in, took the 
wn, | Oath, remembring the Example of old Metellus, who 
and || refuſing to ſwear upon the like Qccafion, was forced to 
Jared || fly out of 2 As for Cato, his Wife and Children 
n pey. | with Tears beſought him, his Friends and Familiars per- 
the ſuaded and intreated him to yield, and take the Oath 3 
aws, || but he that principally prevailed with him was Cicero the 
1 the | Orator, who urged and remonſtrated, How unreaſonable 
gainſt || it was, that a private Man alone ſhould oppoſe what the 
with | Publick bad decreed ; that the thing being already paſt 
» hin- remedy, it 2vould look like Folly and Madneſs to run bins 
> was || ſelf into danger ; where it is impoſſible to do bis Country 

4 : Beſides, it would be the greatef of all Ewils, 
very || ts abandon the Commonwealth, for whoſe ſake he did every 
diflike | thing, and to let it fall into the Hands be who defigned 
jon of || nothing but its Ruin, This would look as if be were glad 
would || of an opportunity to retire from the Trouble of defendi 
tis the || bis Country, for (ſaid he) though Cato have no need e 
ny ho- Rome, yet Rome bat need of Cato, and ſo likewiſe bave 
ffended | all bis Friends : Of whom Cicero profeſſed Himſelf the 
chief; being at that time aimed at by Cladius, who 
openly threatened to fall upon him, as ſoon as ever he 
e ſame ] ſhould get to be Tribune, Thus Cate (they ſay) moved 
e moſt{dy the Intreaties of - his Family, and the Perſuaſions of 
Party, his Friends, went unwillingly to take the Oath, which 
fell toſhe did the laſt of all, except only Favonius, one of his 


n uponſintimate Acquaintanre. 

they ſet}, Cæſar, exalted with this Succeſs, propoſed another 
th ſeve Law, for dividing almoſt all the Country of Campania 
4ed : Schmong the poor and needy Citizens. No Body durſt 


denk againſt it but Care, Whem therefore Ce/ar pulled 
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from the Roſfrum, and dragged to Priſon ; yet Cato did 
not at all remit his freedom of Speech, but as he went 
along, continued to ſpeak againſt the Law, and adviſed 


the People to put a ſtop to theſe Proceedings. The Se- 


nate and the beſt of the Citizens followed him with ſad 
and dejected Looks, ſhowing their Grief and Indignation 
by their Silence: So that Cæſar could not be ignorant, 
how much they were offended ; but being one of a fierce 
contentious Spirit, he till perſiſted, expecting Cato 
Mould either ſupplicate Him, or appeal to the People. 
Afterwards, when he ſaw that Cato would do neither, 
Ceſar Himſelf, aſhamed of what he had done, privately 
ſent one of the Tribunzs to take him out of Priſon, © 
Thus having won the Multitude by theſe Laws and 
Gratifications, they decreed, That Ceſar ſhould have 
the Government of Liyricum, and all Gaul, with an Ar- 
my of four Legions, for the ſpace of five Years, though 
Cato ſtill cried out, they were placing a Tyrant in their 
Citadel. Publius Clodius (who illegally of a Patrician 
became a Plebeian) was declared Tribune of the People, 
and he had promiſed to do all things according to theis 
Pleaſure, on condition he might baniſh Cicero. For 
Conſuls, they ſet up Calpurnius Piſo, the Father of Cæ- 
ſar's Wife, and Aulus Gabinius One of Pompey's Bo- 
ſom Friends, as They write who beſt knew his Life and 
Manners, | de L . 
Vet when they had thus firmly eſtabliſned all things, 
Having maſtered one part of the City by Favoùr, and the 
other by Fear, they themſelves were ftill afraid of Cato; 
for they well confidered, with how much Pains and 
Difficulty they had- oppreſſed him, and what Diſgrace 
they ſuffered, when they did Violence to him. This 
made Clodius deſpair of driving Cicero out of © Ttaly, 
while Cato ſtaid at home: Therefore, having firſt laid 
His Deſign, as ſoon as he came into his Office, he ſent 


for Cato, and told him, That he looked upon Him as the 


mot uncorrupt Man of all the Romans, and nas ready 
by Deeds to make good the truth of his Words ; for where- 
#s (ſaid he) Many have ſought to command the Expedition 
| Fo Cyprus, ad have much ſelicited to be ſeut thither, I 
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think You only. deſerve it, and therefore to You I will 
freely give that Command. Cato preſently cried out, This 


was a Defign upon bim, and no Favour, but an Injury. 
Then Clodius proudly, and fiercely anſwered, - F you wwill 
not tale it as a Kindneſs, yet you. ſball go, though never 


Jo unwillingly; and immediately going into the Aſſembly 


of the People, -he made. them paſs a Decree, that Cats 
ſhould be ſent to Cyprus. But they ordered him neither 
Ships, nor Soldiers, nor any Officers, only two Secreta- 
ries; One of which was of a moſt infamous character, 
and the other a Retainer to Clodius. Beſides, as if the 
gaining of Cyprus, and conquering Ptolemy, were not Work: 

ufficient, he was ordered alſo to reſtore the Fugitives/of 


Byzantium 3 for Clodius was reſolved to keep him far 


enough off, whilſt - himſelf continued Tribune, | 
Cato, being under this neceſſity of going away, ad- 
viſed Cicero, (who was next to be ſet upon) to make no 
reſiſtance, leſt he ſhould throw the State into Civil 
War and Confuſion, but to give way to the Times; 


and thus he might become once more the Preſerver of 
his Country. 251 


Cato ſent Canidius, one of his Friends, to Cyprus, to 


perſuade Ptolemy to yield without being forced; which 
if he did; he ſhould want neither Riches nor Honour, 
for the Romans. would give him the Prieſthood of Venus 
in the Iſle of Paphos, He himſelf ſtaid at Rhodes mak=- 
ing ſome Preparations, and expecting an Anſwer from 


Cyprus. In the mean time Prolemy, King of /Zgypt, 


who had left Alexandria, upon ſome Quarrel between 


Him and his Subjects, was failing for Rome, in hopes 


that Pompey and Ceſar would by their Power reftore 
him again to his Kingdom: In his way he deſired to 
ſee Cato, to whom he ſent, not doubting but he would 


come and wait upon him at the firſt notice of his Arri- 


val; but Cato was about his neceſſary Affairs, when the 
Meſſenger came, to whom he made Anſwer, That Pto- 
lemy might come to Him, if be thought fit, When he 
came, Cato neither went forward to meet him, nor ſo 
much as roſe up to him, but faluting him as an ordinary 


2 Per ſon, 


Perſon, bid him fit down. This at firſt amazed Prolemy, 
who admired to ſee ſuch Greatneſs and ſtately Carriages 
in a Man of common Birth and mean Appearance; but 
afterwards, when he began to talk about his Afﬀairs, 
Ptolemy no leſs wondered at the Wiſdom and Freedom 
of his Diſcourſe ; for Cats blamed his Defign, and ſhew- 
ed him the Honour and Happineſs he had fallen from, 
the Diſgrace and Troubles he would run himſelf into; 
told him, what great Gifts and Preſents he muſt beſtow 
on the leading Men at Rome, whom. all AZpypt turned 
into Silver would ſcarcely ſatisfy : He therefore adviſed 
dim to return home, and be reconciled to his Subjects, 
offering to go along with him, and aſſiſt him in compoſ- 
Ing the Differences. Upon this Diſcourſe Ptolemy came 
to Himſelf, as one recovered from a fit of Madneſs, and 


acknowledging the Wiſdom and Sincerity of Cato, was 
reſolved to follow his Advice; but he was again over- 


uaded by his Friends to the contrary, and ſo accord- 
to his firſt Deſign, went to Rome, When he came 
there, and was forced to wait at the Gate of one of the 
chief Magiſtrates, he began to repent of his Folly, in 
having rejected the Counſel of ſo good a Man, or rather 
the Oracle of a God. | e e 
In the mean time the other Prolemy, who was in 
Cyprus, (very luckily for Cato) poiſoned himſelf. It was 
reported he had left great Riches; therefore Cato 
deſigning to go firſt to Byzentivm, ſent bis Nephew 
Brutus to Cyprus, for he would not wholly truſt Cani- 
| dius, Then having reconciled the Fugitives and the Peo- 
ple of Byzantium, he left the City in Peace and Quiet- 
neſs; and thence failed to Cyprus, where he found a Ro- 


Treaſure in Plate,, Tables, Precious Stones, and | 


le, all which was to be turned into ready Money. 
Cato reſolved to examine all very. exactly, and to raiſe the 
Priee of every thing to the utmoſt ; to which end he was 
always preſent at ſelling the things, and took the Ac- 
counts Himſelf. Nor would he truſt to the uſual Cuſ- 
toms of the Market, but ſuſpected all the Officers, 


fore 
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fore he Himſelf talked with the Buyers, and urged them 
to bid up; ſo that moſt of the things were ſold at great 
FPPPPCCCC Ü 
This Miſckünfulneſs of Cato's offended moſt of his 
Friends; but eſpecially Munatius, the moſt intimate of 
them All, became almoſt ' irreconcilable, And This 
afforded Ceſar a plentiful Subject for Railing, in his Book: 
againſt Cate; Yet Munatius himſelf relates, that this 
falling out was not ſo much occaſioned by Cato's Miſtruſt, 
as by his neglect of him, and by his own Jealouſy of Ca- 
nidius; For Munatius writ, a Book concerning Cato, 
which is chiefly followed by Thraſeas, Now Munatius 
ſays, That coming laſt ts Cyprus, and having a. very ill 
Lodging provided for him, he thereupon, went to Cato's 
Houſe, but was not admitted becauſe he was in private 
with Canidius ; of which he afterwards very mildly 
complained to Cato, but received a very harſh Anſwer 3 
for he told him,' That too, much Love ( according to Theo- 
phraſtus) often cauſes Hatred; and you (ſaid he) becauſe 
you bear me much Love, think you receive too little Honour, 


4 


and preſently grow angry : But as to Canidius, I ⁊uill im- 
ploy Him, both for bis Induſtry and his Fidelity; be bas been 
always with me, and I 5 found bim free from 
Corruption. Theſe things were ſaid in private between 
them two; but Cats afterwards told Canidius what had 
paſſed ; which Munatius underſtanding, would no more 
go to ſup with him, and when he was called to Council, 
refuſed to come. Then Cato threatened to ſend and take 
a Pledge out of his Houſe, as was the Cuſtom to deal 
with Thoſe who were diſobedient ; but Munatius, not 
regarding his Threats, returned to Rome, and continued 
Fa 6-4 time thus diſcontented. Afterwards, when Gute 
was come back alſo, Martia, who as yet lived with him, 
contrived to have them Both invited to ſup together at 
the Houſe of one Barca: Cato came in laſt of all, when 
the reſt were at Table, and aſked, where be ſhould be? 
Barca anſwered him, Where he pleaſed; then looking 
about, he ſaid, He would be near Munatius, and pre- 


+ 


. Nently Went and placed himlelf next to him ; yet he 
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ſhewed him no other Marks of Kindneſs, all the time 
they were at Table together. But another time, at the 
Intreaty of Martia, Cato wrote to Munatius, That he 
defired to ſpeak with him. MNſunatius went to his Houſe 
ene Morning, and was entertained by Martia, till all 


the Company was gone; then Cats came and embraced 


him very kindly, and they were perfectly reconciled, I 
Have the more fully related this Paſſage, for that I think 
the Manners and Tempers of Men are more clearly diſ- 
covered by things of this nature, than by Great and 
Illuſtrious Actions. | 4] | 
Cato got together no leſs then ſeven thouſand Talents 
of Silver; but apprehenſive of what might happen in ſe 
long a Voyage by Sea, he provided a great many Coffers 

that held two Talents and five hundred Drachmas apiece : 


To esch of theſe he faſined a long Rope, and to the 


other end of the Rope a piece of Cork, ſo that if the 
| Ship ſhould miſcarry, it might be diſcovered whereabout 
the Cheſts lay under Water: Thus all the Money, ex- 
cept a very little, was ſafely tranſported. Now Cate 
had made two Books, in which all his Accounts were 
carefully written; but Neither of them was preſerved 
for his Freed man Phylargyres, who had the charge « 
One of them, ſetting Sail from Cenchrea, was drowned, 
together with the Ship and all her Fraight, The other 
Book Cato himſelf kept till he came to Corcyrg, where 
he ſet up his Tents in the Market-place 3 and the Mari- 
Hers being very cold in the Night, made a great many 
Fires, ſome of which took hold of the Tents, fo that 
| they were burnt, and the Book loſt, Though Cato had 
brought with him ſeveral of Ptolemy's Servants, who 
could teſtiſy his Integrity, and ſtop the Mouths of his 
Enemies, yet this Loſs troubled« him ; for he defigned 
them not only for a Proof of his own Fidelity, but a 
Pattern of Exactneſs to Others, by 


* 


the River, all the Magiſtrates, the Prieſts, and the 
Whole Senate, with great part of the People, went out 


with 


News being brought to Rome, that he was comiz 8 up - 


do meet him 3 both the Banks of the Fiber wer cover 


4 
; 
, 
3} 


and ſtopt not till he came to the Place of Landing. 
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with SpeRators 3 ſo that his Entrance was in Solemnity 


and Honour, not inferior to a Triumph. But it was 
thought ſomewhat ſtrange, and looked like Pride, that 
when the Conſuls and Prætors appeared, he did not come 
5 1 them, nor ſtay to ſalute them, but rowed up 

Stream in a Royal Galley of fix Banks of Oars, 


However, when the Money was cartied through. the 
Streets, the People much wondered at the vaſt Quantity 
of it, and the Senate being aſſembled, did in Honoura- 
ble Terms decree him an extraordinary Prætorſhip, 
and alſo the Privilege of being at the publick Spectacles 
in a Robe faced with Pürple. Cato refuſed all theſe 


Honours, but in conſideration of the Diligence and Fide- 


lity he had found in Nicias, the Steward of Prolemy, 

he requeſted the Senate to give Him his Freedom. 
Philip, the Father of Martia, was that Year Con- 

ſul, but the Authority and Power of the Office reſted 


wholly in Cato; for the other Conſul no leſs reſpect- 
| ol him for his Virtue, than Philip did for his Al 


Cicero being returned from his Baniſhment, (into 


which he was driven by Clodius) and having again ob- 


tained great Credit among the People, went one Day, in 


the abſence of Cladius, and by force took away the Re- 
cords of his Tribuneſhip, which Clodius had laid up in 
the Capitol. Hereupon the Senate was aſſembled, and 
Cledius complained of Cicero; who anſwered, Thar Clo- 
dius was never legally Tribune, and therefore whatever 
be had done as word, and of no Authority. But Cats 

interrupted him, and ſtanding up, ſaid, That indeed be 
did not at all approve of Clodius's Proceedings ; but if 
they queſtioned the Validity of ꝛ:cbat bad been done in bis 
Tribuneſbip, they. might alſo queſtion what Himſelf bad 
done at Cyprus ; for the Expedition was unlawful, if He 
that ſent him bad no lawful Authority ; but be thought 


. Clodius 2vas legally made Tribune, who by permiſſion of 
tbe Law, was from a Patrician adeptel into a Plebeian 


Family ; and if be bad dong ill in bis Office, be ought whe 
3 | ca 
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called to accqunt for it; but the Authority of the Magi- 
firacy ought not to ſuffer for the Faults f the Magiſtrate, 
Cicero took this very ill, and for a long time diſcon- 
tinued his Friendſhip with Cato; but they were "after= - 
wards reconciled, upon this occaſion. 
Pompey and Craſſus, by agreement with Cæſar, who 
came over the Alpes on purpoſe, had laid a Deſign, that 
They Two ſhould ſtand to be choſen Conſuls a ſecond 
time; and when they ſhould be in their Office, they 
would continue to Ceſar his Government for five Years 
more, and take to Themſelves the greateſt Provinces, 
with Armies and Money to maintain them. This ſeem- 
ed à plain Conſpiracy, to deſiroy the Commonwealth, 
and divide the Empire, Several honeſt Men had intend- 
ed to ſtand to be Conſuls that Year 3 but ypon the Ap- 
pearance of theſe great Men, they all deſiſted, except 
only Lucius Domitius, who had married Porcia, the 
Siſter of Cato, and was by Him perſuaded to ſtand it out, 
and not abandon ſuch an Undertaking; which (he ſaid) 
vas not only to gain the Con ſulſpip, but to preſerve the Li- 
berty of Rome. In the mean time, it was uſually diſ- 
courſed among the more prudent part of the Citizens, 
That they ought not to ſuffer the Power of Pompey 
and Craſſus to be united, which would then grow be- 
yond all Bounds, and become dangerous to the State; 
that therefore One of them muſt be denied, For theſe” 
Reaſons they took part with Domitius, whom they 
exhorted and encouraged to go on, aſſuring him that 
Many who feared openly to appear for him, would pri- 
vately aſſiſt him. Pompey's Party fearing This, laid 
wait for Domitius, and ſet upon him as he was going be- 
fore-Day -light with Torches into the Field. Firſt he 
that bore the Light next before Domitivs was knocked' 
down; - then ſeveral Others being wounded, all the reſt 
d except Cato and Domitius ; for Cato held him, 
(though himſelf were wounded in the Arm) and cry- 
ing out, conjured the others to flay, and while they had © 
Breath not to forſake the defence of their Liberty againſt 
thoſe Tyrants, mobs plainly ſberued with what Mygderation 


= 
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| bey were like to uſe the Power, which they endeavoured 
— fo gain by ſuch Violence. But at length Damitius alſo, no 
e. longer willing to ſtand the Danger, fled to his own 
" _ and ſo Pompey and Craſſus were declared Con- 


_ Nevertheleſs Cato would not give over, but reſolved to 
0 ſtand Himſelf to be Prætor that Year, which be thought 
at would be ſome help to him, in his Deſign of oppoſing 
d them; that he might not act as a private Man, when he 
7 was to contend with publick Magiſtrates. * 
rs Craſſus apprehended This; and fearing that the Office of 
8, Prætor in the Perſon of Cato, might be equal in Autho- 
1- rity to That of Conſul, they aſſembled the Senate unex- 
55 pectedly, without giving any notice to a great many of 
|- |} the Senators, and made an Order, That They who were 
= choſen Prætors ſhould immediately enter upon their 
Office, without attending the uſual time, in which, ac- 
le cording to Law, they might be accuſed, if they had cor- 
t, rupted the People with Gifts. When by this Order they 
d) were ſecure from being called to account, they ſet up 
1— their own Friends and Dependants to ſtand for the Præ - 
ſ= | torſhip, giving Money, and ſoliciting the People for 
8, their Voices, Vet the Virtue and Reputation of Cato 
ey was like to triumph over all theſe Stratagems ; for many 
e- | , of the People abhorred that Cato ſhould be ſold, who 
F4 ought rather to he hired to take upon him the Office : 
ſe So he carried it by the Voices of the firſt Tribe, Here» 
upon Pompey immediately frames a Lye, crying out, It 
at tbundered ; and ſtraight broke up the Aſſembly: For the 
1— Romans religiouſly obſerved thoſe Things, and never 
id concluded any Matter after it had thundered. Againſt 
e- the next time they had diſtributed larger Bribes, and did 
he alſo keep the beſt Men out of the Field: By theſe foul 
ed Means they procured Vatinius to be choſen Prætor in- 
(4 ſtead of Cato. It is ſaid, that They who had thus cor- 
n, ruptly and diſhoneſily given their Voices, made What 
1 haſte they could out of the Field; but the Others ſtay- 
2d ing together, and being much grieved at what was done, 
iſt. one of the Tribunes continued the Aſſembly, mn Cato 
- 4&8 ing 
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ſtanding up, did, as it were by Inſpiration, foretel all 
the Miſeries that afterward befel the State: Then he ex- 
horted them to beware of Pompey and Craſſus, who were 
guilty of ſuch Things, and had laid ſuch Deſigns, that 
they might well fear to have Cato their Prætor. When 
he had ended his Speech, he was followed to his Houſe 
by a greater Number of People than all the Prætors to- 
there 1 5 r Her 
Td Trebonius propoſed the Law for alloting Provin- 
ces to the Conſuls, whereby One was to have Spain and 
Libya, the Other Agypt and Syria, with full Power of 
making War and Peace, both by Sea and Land, as they 
ſhould think fit. When This was propoſed, all Men 
deſpaired of putting any ſtop te it, and therefore ſaid no- 
thing againſt it. But Cato, before they began Voting, went 
up into the Roftrum, and deſired to be heard. They 
would ſcarce allow him two Hours to ſpeak. Having 
ſpent that time in declaring many Things that were paſſed, 
and foretelling many that were to come, they would not 
ſoffer him to ſpeak any longer; but as he was going on, 
a Serjeant came and pulled him down: Vet when he was 
down, he ſtill continued his Diſcourſe, and Many there 
were who hearkened to him, and were much concerned 
for him. Then the Serjeant took him, and forced him 
out of the Forum; but as ſoon as he got looſe, he re- 
turned again, crying out to the People, to ſtand by him. 
Cato having done thus ſeveral times, Trebonius grew very 
angry, and commanded him to be carried to Priſon; but 
the Multitude followed him, and hearkened to him, for 
he continued ſpeaking to them, as they, were carrying 
bim along. Whereupon Trehbonius was afraid; and or- 
dered him to be releaſed: Thus was all that Day ſpent, 
and the Buſineſs driven off by Cato. But afterward, 
many of the Citizens being over-awed by Fears and 
Threats, and Others won by Gifts and Favours, «they 
ſhut Aqurlius, one of the Tribunes, into the  Senate- 
houſe ; Cato, who cried, It thundered, they drove out of 


the Forum ; Many were wounded, and Some lain : At. 


length by open Force they paſſed the Law, At Thi 
© 4 - # any 
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Many were ſo incenſed, that they got together, and re- 
ſol ved to throw down the Statues of Pompey; but Cato 
went, and diverted them from that Deſigg. 
Again, another Law was propoſed, concerning the 
Provinces and Legions for Cæſar. Upon this occaſion 
Cato did not apply himſelf to the People, but to-Pom- 
pey; and told him, He did not conſider now, that be took 
Cæſar upon bis own Shoulders, ubs. avould ſbortly. grow 
too weighty for bim; and at lengthy-not able to lay down 
the Burden, nor yet to bear it any longer, he would fall 
with it upon the Commonwealth: And then be would re- 
member Cato's. Aduice, which wvas no leſs advantageous 
to Him, than juſt and honeſt in itſelf. Thus was Pom- 
fey often warned, but fti-went on, never miſtruſting 
Cæſar's Change, and always confiding in his own Power 
and good Fortune. 4%) | | 

Cato was made Prætor the following Year 3 but, it 
ſeems, he did not more Honour and Credit the Office by 
his ſignal Integrity, than he did diſgrace and diminiſh it 
by his ſtrange Behaviour: For he would often come to 
the Court without his Shoes, and ſit upon the Bench 
without: his Gown, and in this Habit give Judgment in 
the greateſt Cauſes, and upon Perſons of the beſt Qua- 
lity. It is ſaid alſo, the would diſpatch Buſineſs after 
Dinner, when he had drunk Wine; but This was 
wrongfully reported of him. h 

. The People were at that time extremely corrupted by 


the Gifts of Thoſe who ſought Offices, and Many made 


a conſtant Trade of ſelling their Voices. Cato was re- 
ſolved utterly to root this Corruption out of the Com - 

monwealth ; therefore he perſuaded the Senate to make 
an Order, That They-who were choſen into any Office, 


though no Body did accuſe them, ſhould be obliged to 


come into the Court, and give account ypon Oath how 
they had dealt in their Election. This very much diſ- 
pleaſed Thoſe who Rood for the Offices, but much more 
Thoſe who took the Bribes; inſomuch that one Morn- 
ing, as Cats was going to the Place where he kept Court, 
a great Multitude of People flocked together, and 8 a 
N | | mighty 
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mighty Uproar fell to reviling him, and threw Stones ut 
him; whereupon They who were about the Tribunal 
fled. Cato himſelf being forced thence, and joſtled about 
in the Throng, very narrowly eſcaped the Stones that 
were thrown at him, and with much-difficulty got into 
the Refirum ; Where ſtanding up with a bold and un- 
daunted Countenance, he a d the Tumult, and 
| Hlenced the Clamour : Then he began to ſpeak, and was 
n fo that he perfectly quelled 
e Sedition, Afterward, the Senate commending him 
© for This; Bur I do not commend you (ſaid he) for aban» 
—_ your Prator in Danger, and bringing bim ne 
All ance. + 1 ; . x 
e mean time the Canlidates were in great Per- 
plexity ; for every one dreaded to ge Money Himſelf, 
and yet feared left his Competitors ſhould. At length 
they all agreed to lay down one hundred and 
five thouſand Drachmas apiece, and then go on to can- 
vaſs fairly and honeſtly, on Condition, that if any one 
was found to make uſe of Bribery, he ſhould forfeit the 
| Money. Being thus agreed; they choſe Caro to keep 
the Stakes, and arbitrate the. Matter: To Him there- 
| fore they brought the Sum concluded on, and before 
Him ſubſcribed the Agreement; He refuſed to take the 
Money, but would have Others bound for them. Upon 
the Day of Election, Cato ſtood by the Tribune that took 
© the Votes, and very watchfully obſerving all that paſſed, 
he diſcovered One who had broken the Agreement, and 
immediately ordered him to pay his Money to the Reft 3 
but they much admiring the Juſtice of Cato, remitted 
the Penalty, as thinking the Diſhonour of having been 
_ condemned by Cato a ſufficient Puniſhment, This raiſed 
Cato as much Envy, as it gained him Reputation, and 
Many were offended at him, ag if he did hereby take 
upon Himſelf the whole Authority of the Senate, Court 
of Judicature, and other Magiſtracies : For there is no 
Virtue, the Honour and Credit whereof procures a Man 
more Envy, than That of Juſtice ; and That becauſe it (5 
acquires a Man great Power and Authority among the þ, 
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mmon People. For they only revere the Valiant, and 
admire the Wiſe, while they truly love Juſt Men, and 


in theſe have intire Truſt and Confidence; but of the 


former, they fear the One, and always miſtruſt the 
Other: Beſides they think Men rather beholden to Their 
Complexion, than to any Goodneſs of their Will, for 
thoſe Virtues: For they look upon Valour as a certain 
natural Firmneſs of the Mind, and Wiſdom as an acute 


delicacy of Conſtitutions! whereas'a Man has it in his 


Power to be Juſt, if he have but the Will to be ſoz 


Inzuſtice is thought the moſt diſho- 


Cato upon this Account was oppoſed by all the great 
Men, who thought themſelves -reproved' by his Virtue, 
Pompey _ eſpecially looked upon x34 Incrtaſe of Cato's' 
Credit, as the Ruin of his own Power, and therefore 
continually ſet up Men to rail againſt him: Among 
Theſe was the ſeditious Clodius, now again united to 
Pompey. He declared openly, that Cato had conveyed 
away a great deal of the Treaſure that was found in Cy- 
prus; and that he hated Pompey, only becauſe he refuſed 
to marry his Daughter, Cat» anſwered, That although 
they bad allowed him neither Horſe nor Men, be bad 
brought more Treaſure from Cyprus alone, than Pompey 
had, after ſo many Wars and Triumphs, from the ranſacked 
World: That be never ſought the Alliance of Pompey; 
not that be thought bim uncvorthy of being related to bim, 
but becauſe be differed ſo much from bim, in things that 
concerned the Commonwealth : For (ſaid he) I laid down. 
the Province that was given me, when I went out of my 
Præterſpip: On the contrary, Pompey retains many Pro- 
winces to Himſelf, and Many be beſtotos on Others; lately 
be ſent Cæſar fix thouſand Men to Gaul, which were ne- 
wer aſted of the People, nor ever given by their conſent. 

Thus. unlimited Powers, Men, Her f and Arms, are be- 


rome the mutual Gifts of private Men to one anot ber; and 


Pompey fill keeps the Titles of Commander and General, 
but gives the Armies and Provinces to Others to govern, 
ble be Himſelf prefides in the City, and ſtays at home to 
Vor. VI. 2 N 
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mode! Seditions, and contrive Tumults in Elections: Whence 
ie is plain, be aims at raiſing to Himſelf a Monarchy out 
of our Confuſion. Thus did Cato take occaſion ſharply to 
Marcus Favonius was an intimate Friend, and zealous 
Imitator of Cato, ſuch as heretofore Apollodorus Phalereus 
is faid to have been of Socrates, with whoſe Diſcourſes 
he was wont to be ſo tranſported, that he would ſeem 
rfetly mad, and as it were poſſeſſed, This Favonius 
Rood to be choſen Zdile, and was like to loſe it; but 
Cato, who was there to aſſiſt him, obſerved that all the 
Votes were written in one Hand, and diſcovering the 
Cheat, appealed to the Tribunes, who yoided the Elec- 
tion, Favonius was afterwafd choſen Ædile, and Cato, 
who aſſiſted him in all things that belonged to his Office, 
did alſo take care of the Plays that were exhibited in the 
Theatre: To the Actors Cato gave Crowns, not of Gold, 
but of wild Olive, ſuch as uſed to be given at the Olym- 
pick Games, Inſtead of the magnificent Gifts that were 
wont to be beſtowed on the People, he gave to the Græ - 
cians Leeks, Lettices, Radiſhes, and Pears ; and to the 
Romans earthen Pots of Wine, Pork, Figs,. Cucumbers, 
and little Fagots of Wood. Some laughed at Cato for 
This; and Others were well pleaſed with the Humour, 
which they looked on as a Relaxation of his uſual Au- 
ſterity, In fine, Favonius Himſelf mingled with the 
Crowd, and fitting among the Spectators, applauded Caro, 
bid him beſtow Honours and Rewards on Thoſe who did 
well, and aſſured the People, that he had given all the 
Power into Cato's Hands, At the ſame time Cie, the 
Collegue of Fawonivs, gave very magnificent Plays in 
another Theatre; but the People left His, and went to 
Thoſe of Fawonius,* which they very much applauded, 
ſeeing him act the private Man, and Cato the Maſter of 
the Shows; who did theſe things in Deriſion of the great 
Expences that Others beſtowed, and to teach them, that 
in Sports Men ought to feek Diverſion only, and decent 
Chearfulneſs, great Preparations, and coftly Magni- 
ficence; nor ſhould they employ too much Care about 
things of little Concern, After 
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After this, Scipio, Hypſcrut, and Milo, food to be 


Conſuls, and that not only with the uſual and common 


Diforders of Bribery and Corruption, but with Arms and 
Slaughter, ſo that = ſeemed to be running def 

into a Civil War; Whereupon it was propoſed, That 
Pompey might be impowered to preſide over that Election. 
This Cato at firſt oppoſed, ſaying, That the Laws oughe 
mot to ſeet protection from Pompey, but Pompey from the 
Laws: Yet this Confuſion laſting a long time, the 
Forum continually, as it were, befieged with three Ar- 


mies, and no Poſlibility of putting a Stop to theſe Dif- 


orders, Cats at length agreed, that rather than fall into 
the laſt Extremity, the Senate ſhould freely confer the 
management of Affairs on Pompey ; fince it was 

to make uſe of a leſſer Evil, to prevent a Greater; and 


| better to ſet up a Monarchy Themſelves, than to ſuffer 


a Sedition to continue, that muſt certainly end in one. 
Bidilas therefore, a Relation of Cato's, moved the Senate 
to + cy Pompey ſole Conſul : For that either he wvould 
Preſerve the preſent Government, or they ſbould live quiet= 
oy under the moſt Powerful. Cato ſtood up, and, contrary 


to all Expectation, feconded this Motion, concluding, 


That any Government *vas better than Confuſſon, and that 
be did not queſtion but Pompey wwould deal —— 
and take rare of the Commonwealth, thus committed to bis 


Charge. Pompey, being hereupon declared ſole Conſul, 


invited Cato/ to his Houſe in the Suburbs, When he 
came, he ſaluted and embraced him very kindly, ac- 
knowledged the Favour he had done him, and defired 
His Counſel and Aſſiſtance in the management of this 
Office, Cato made Anſwer, That what be bad ſpoken 
heretofore, - wvas not out of Hate to Pompey, nor what be 
bad now done, out of Love to bim, but All for the good of 
tbe Commonwealth ; that in private, if be aſted bim, be 
won l freely give his Advice; but in publick, though be 
efted bim not, be would always ſpeak bis Opinion. And 
Be did accordingly: For firſt, when Pompey made ſevere 
Laws for puniſhing, and laying great Fines on Thoſe 


him, 


him, To let alone what was already paſſed, and to provide 
For tbe future; for if be ſhould look into. paſt Crimes, i 
erdain new Penalties, it would be unreaſonable to puniſh 
Den by a Law, which they bad never broken; After- 
ward, when many conſiderable Men, and ſome of Pom- 

's own Relations, were accuſed, he grew remiſs, and 
let fall the Proſecution : But Cato ſharply reproved him, 
and urged him to proceed. Pompey had made a Law 
alſo, to forbid the Cuſtom of making Commendatory 
Orations, in behalf of Thoſe who were accuſed: Vet 
he Himſelf writ one for Munatius Pluncus, and ſent it 
while the Cauſe was pleading; which Cato ſeeing, he 
ſtopped his Ears with his Hands, and would not hear it 
read, for He was one of the Judges: Whereupon Plan- 
eus, before Sentence was given, excepted againſt him, 
but was condemned notwithſtanding, And indeed Cato 
was the Occaſion of great Trouble and Perplexity, to 
almoſt All Thoſe who were accuſed of any thing; for 


would be difficult to know where to flop; and if be — : 


they feared to have him one of their Judges, yet did not 
dare to reject him: And Many had been condemned, 
becauſe refuſing Him, they ſeemed not to truſt to their 


own Innocence. To Others it was objected as a great 
Reproach, the not accepting Cato for their Judge. 
In the mean while, Cæſar lay with his Forces in Gaal, 


where he continued in Arms; and at the ſame time, by 
his Gifts, his Riches, and his Friends, increaſed his 


Power in the City. Hereupon Cato forewarned Pompey, 


and rouzed him out of the negligent Security in which 


he lay, not imagining any Danger near: ut ſeeing 
Pompey very flow, and unwilling, or afraid to undertake 
any thing againſt Czſar, Cam reſolved Himſelf to ſtand 
for the Conſulſhip, and preſently force Cæſar, either to 
lay. down his Arms, or diſcover his Intentions. Both 


Cavs Competitors were Perſons very much beloved by the 


People. Sulpicius, who was one, had by Cato's means 
acquired great Credit and Authority in the City; there- 
fore it was thought unhandſom and ungratefully done, 


ts ſtand againſt him: But Cato did not take it ill; For 
bra . 8 * 
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tis no wonder {ſaid he) if ene Man will not yield to Au- 


ther, in That wvbich be eftcems the greateſt Good, Now he 
perſuaded the Senate to make an Order, That They who 
ſtood for Offices, ſhould Themſelves aſk the People for 


their Votes, and not ſolicit by Others. This very much 


offended the common People; for it took from them, not 
only the means of receiving Money, but alſo the Oppor- 
tunity of obliging ſeveral Perſons, and ſo rendered them 
both poor and leſs regarded. Beſides, Cato Himſelf was by 
Nature altogether unfit for the Buſineſs of Canvaſſingz 
for he took more care to preſerve the Dignity of his Cha- 
rafter, than to obtain the Office. Thus by following his 
own way of Soliciting, and not ſuffering his Friends to do 
thoſe things which take with the Multitude, he loſt the 
"Confulftip, | | 

© Whereas, upon fuch Occaſions, not only They who 
miſſed the Office, but even their Friends and Relations, 


vſed to be much grieved, and out of Countenance for 


ſeveral Days after; Cato took it ſo unconcernedly, that 
he anointed himſelf, and played at Tennis in the Field 
of Mars, and after Dinner went into the Forum, as he 
uſed to do, without his Shoes or his Coat, and there 
walked about with his Acquaintance. But Cicero blamed 
him; for that when Affairs required ſuch a Conſul,” he 
would not take any Care, nor ſhew the People any Ci- 
vility : As alfo becauſe that he afterwards neglected to 
try again; whereas he had ftood a ſecond Time to be 


choſen Prætor. Cato anſwered, That he loft the Prætor- 


ip the firſt time, not by any Diſlike of the People, but 

1 * * bis 1 ee z whereas 2 
the Election of Conſuls there bad been no foul Dealings: So 
that be plainly ſaw the People wwere offended at bis Man- 
vers, vobich an honeſt Man ought not to alter for their 


fake ; nor yet evould a wiſe Man attempt the ſame thing 


again, while be lies under the ſame Prejudices. 

Caæſar was then fighting with many warlike Nations, 
whom he very bravely ſubdued: Among the reſt, it 
ſeems, he had ſet upon the Germans, (who yet were in 


Peace with the Romans) and flew three hundred thou- 


ſand of them, Upon which, ſome of his Friends moved 
| 2 3 the 
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the Senate for a publick Thankſgiving : But Cate de- 
clared, They ought to deliver Cæſar into the Hands of 
Thoſe wwho bad been thus unjuſily aſſaulted, that they might 
aexpiate the Offence, and not bring a Curſe upon the City; 
yet wve bave reaſon (ſaid he) to thank the Gods, for that 
they ſpared the Commonwealth, and did not take Vengeance 
aipon his Army, for the Madneſs and Folly of the General. 
Hereupon Ceſar writ a Leiter to the Senate, which was 
read openly ; it was full of reproachful Language and 
Accuſations againſt Cato: Who ſtanding up, ſeemed not 
at all concerned, and without any Heat- or . Paſſion, but 
with a calm, and, as it were, permeditated Diſcourſe, 
expoſed the Scurrility and Folly of Cæſar, making it evi- 
dent, that the Accuſations he had heaped together 
againſt him, were nothing but abuſive and ridiculous 
Railings. Then he began to attack Cæſar's Practices, 
and laid open his Deſigns from the beginning, as clearly, 
as if he never had been an Enemy to him, but a conſtant 
Confederate with him: And told the Senate, That if 
they vere <viſe, thy would not fear the Britons and Gauls, 
but Cæſar Himſelf, This Diſcourſe ſo moved and awaken- 
ed the Senate, that Czſar's Friends repented they 
had cauſed the Letter to be read, which had given 
Cato Opportunity of ſaying ſo many reaſonable 
things, and ſuch ſevere Truths againſt him. However, 
nothing was then .concluded ; only it was hinted, that 
they would do well to ſeri him a Succeſſor : Hereupon 
Ceſar's Friends required, That Pompey alſo ſhould lay 
down his Arms, and reſign his Provinces or elſe that 
Ceſar might not be obliged to Either. Then Cato cried 
out, What be had foretold.avas come to paſs ; now it was 
manifeſt he would come tpon them <vith his Forces, and 
turn againſs the State thoſe Armies, he had got by decertfull 
ampoſing on tbem. Vet Cato could not prevail madch 
out of the Senate-houſe z for the People always magni- 
fied Ceſar, and the Senate were convinced by Cato, but 
were afraid of the Pople. ES 8 
i When News was brought, That Ceſar had taken 
Aiminum, and was coming on with his Army toward 
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| Rome, then all Men, even Pompey, and the common 
People too, caſt their Eyes on Cato, who had alone fore- 


ſeen, and firſt clearly diſcovered Cæ&ſar's Intentions. He 
therefore told them, I you bad believed Me, or regarded 


my Advice, you would not now, have been reduced to and 
in fear of one Man, and alſo to put all your Hopes in ene 


Alone. Then Pompey acknowledged, that Cato indeed 
bad ſpoken moſt like a Prophet, and that Himſelf had 
acted tos much like a Friend. Now Cato adviſed the 


Senate to put All into the Hands of Pompey; for 
"They vob can raiſe up great Ewvils, (ſaid he) can beſt allay 


them. 
Pompey finding he had not ſufficient Forces, and that 


Thoſe .he could raiſc were not very reſolute, forſook 


the City. Cato reſolving to follow. Pompey, ſent his 
Younger Son to Munatius, who was then in the e Country 
of Brutium, and took his Eldeſt with him; but wanting 
ſome body to keep his Houſe, and take care of his 
Daughters, he took. Martia again, who was now a rich 
Widow, for Hortenſius was dead, and had left her all 
his Eſtate. Ceſar afterward pes uſe of this Action 
alſo, to reproach him with Covetouſneſs, and a merce- 
nary Deſign in his Marriage: For (ſays he) if be bad 
need of a Wife, why did be part woith ber ? And if be 
had not, why did be ta be her again? Unleſs, he gave ber 
only as a Bait to Hortenſius; and lent ber ⁊oben ſhe wvas 


young, to have ber again when ſhe was rich. But in 


Anſwer to This, we 1 apply the e of K 
ripides, 5 
He: . Monſtrous Abſurdi ties, for rely none 

Mill Hercules for want of Courage blame. 


; it is alike abſurd, to reproach Minka for Cowar- 
diſe, and to accuſe Caro of Covetouſneſs; though other- 
wiſe, whether he did altogether right in this Marriage, 
might be diſputed : For as ſoon as he had again taken 


 Martia, he committed his Houſe and his Daughters to 


Her, and Himſelf fo.lowed Pompey. 


„ K 
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Tr is ſaid, that from that Day he never eut his Hair, 


nor ſhaved his Beard, nor wore a Garland, but was al- 


ways full of Sadneſs, Grief, and Dejectedneſs, for the 


Calamities of his Country, continually wearing the ſame - 


Countenance to the laſt, what-ever Party had Misfortune 


or Succeſs, 


* 


The Government of Sicily being allotted to him, he - 
paſt over to Syracuſe z where underſtanding that Afinizs . 


Pollia was arrived at Maſſana, with Forces from the 
Enemy, Cato ſent to him, to know the Reaſon of his 
coming thither : Pollio, on the other fide, demanded of 


him the Cauſe of theſe Commotions. Cats alſo hearing 


that Pompey had quite abandoned Italy, and Jay incamped 
at Dyrrachium, he cried out, How dark aud unzertain is 
the Will of Heaven ! Pompey, when be did nothing 
wiſely nor honeſtly, abs always ſucceſsful 3 and now that 


be would preſerve his Country, and defend ber Liberty, 


be is altogether unfortunate, As for Afinins, he ſaid, h 
could eafily drive him out of Sicily 5 but as greater 
Forces were coming to his Aſſiſtance, he would not en- 


gage the Iſland in a War: Wherefore he adviſed the. 
Ons to ſubmit to the Conqueror, and pro- 
& for 


their own Safety, Then he ſet Sail from 


When he came to Pompey, he conſtantly gave Ad- 


vice to prolong the War; for he always hoped to com- 
poſe Matters, and would by no means thit they ſhould 
come to Action; For the Commonwealth would ſuffer 


extremely, and be the certain Cauſe of its own: Ruin, 


whoever were the Conqueror, Moreover he perſuaded 
Pompey, and the Council of War, to ordain, that no 
City ho 


the Heat of Battle: Thereby be got himſelf great Ho- 


nour, and brought over many to the Party of Pompey, 
who were much taken with the Moderation and Huma- 


nity of Cato. Afterward, being ſent into Aa, to affift 
Thoſe who were rajſing Men, and preparing Ships in 
thoſe Parts, he took with him his Siſter Servilie, and 
| a | 1 
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a little Boy which ſhe had by Lucullus; for ſince her 
Widowhood, ſhe had lived with her Brother, and very 
much recovered her Reputation, having put herſelf un- 
der His Care, followed Him in his Voyages, and com- 
plied with his ſevere way of Living ; yet Czſar did not 
fail-to.afperſe him upon Her Account alſo, | 
Tho? ar p Officers in Aſia thought they had no 
great need of Cut s Aſſiſtance, yet he brought over the 
People of Nhodes by his Perſuaſions to embrace his Par- 
ty, and leaving his Siſter Servilia, and her Child there, 
he returned tu Pompey, who had now gotten together 
very great Forces both by Sea and Land. And here 
Pompey clearly betrayed his own Intentions ;- for at firſt 
he deſigned to give Cato the Command of the Navy, 
(which conſiſted of no leſs than Five Hundred Ships of 
War, befides a vaſt Number of Pinnaces, Scouts and 
Tengters, But preſently bethinking himſelf, or put in 
mind by his Friends, that Cato's principal and only Aim 
being -to free his Country from all Uſurpation, if He 
were Maſter of ſo great Forces, as ſoon as ever Ceſar 
ſhould be conguered, he would certainly oblige Pompey 
to lay down his Arms, and be ſubject to the Laws: 
Therefore Pompey changed his mind; and though he 
had before mentioned it to Cato, yet he made Bibulus 
Admiral. Notwithſtanding This, it appeared Cato's 
; Affection to the Publick Good was no way diminiſhed ; 
d for when they were ready to engage in a conflict at 
Dyrrachium, Pompey Himſelf encouraged the Army, and 
commanded all the Officers to do the like: Yet the 
Soldiers Hearkened to them but coldly, and with Si- 
lence. Cato ſpoke laſt of All, and diſcourſed to them 
out of the Principles of Philoſophy, ſuch things as the 
Occaſion required, concerning Liberty, Valour, Death, 
and Glory; all which he delivered with great Vehe- 
mence of Affection, and concluded with an Invocation 
of the Gods, to u hom he directed his Speech, as if 
they were preſent to behold them fight for their Coun- 
try. At This the Army gave ſuch a Shout, as filled 
all their Leaders with Hope, and made them fall on 
e e nnn 
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without Fear of Danger. Czſar's Party was routed, 
and put to flight; yet his good Fortune took fuch Ad- 
vantage of Pompey's Cautiouſneſs and Diffidence, as ren- 
dered the Victory incompleat. But of This we have 
ſpoken in the Life of Pompey. | 

Now while All & e, and magnified their 
Succeſs, Cato alone bewailed his Country, and curſed 
that Fatal Ambition, which made ſo many brave Ro- 
mans murder one another, 3 


After This, Pompey following Cæſar into Theſſaly, 


left at dchium a great Quantity of Munition, tore 
of Picked nad Many of 1. Bamehtele and Relations; 
the charge of all which he gave to Cato, with the Com- 
mand only of fifteen Cohorts : For tho' he truſted him 
much, yet he was afraid of him too, knowing full well, 
that if he ſucceeded not, Cato would never forſake him; 
but if he conquered, would not let Eim uſe his Victor 
at his Pleaſure, There were likewiſe many Perſons 
eminent Quality, who ſtaid with Cato at Dyrracbium. 
When they heard of the Overthrow at Pharſalia, 
Cato reſolved with himſelf, that if Pompey were lain, 
be would conduct Thoſe who were with him into Iraly, 
and then retire as far from the Tyranny of Cæſar as he 
could, and live in Exile; but if Pompey were ſafe, he 
would keep the Army together for him. With this 
Reſolution he paſſed over to Cortyra, where the Na 
lay; there he would have reſigned his Command to Cr- 
cero; becauſe he had been Conſul, and Himſelf only a 
Prætor: But Cicero refuſed it, and was going for Italy. 
At which Pompey's Son being incenſed, wonld rafhly 
and in heat have puniſhed all Thoſe who were going 
away, and in the firſt placy have laid Hands on Cicero; 
but Cato reprehended him in private, and diverted him 
from that Deſign. Thus apparently he ſaved the Life 
of Cicero, and preſerved ſeveral Others beſides. 
Now underſtanding that Pompey the Great was fled 
toward AZ or Libya, Cato reſolved to haſten after 


but firſt to Thoſe who were not willing to engage, 
gave free Liberty to depart. * 


him ; and having taken all his Men aboard, he ſet * | 
hen 
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When they came to the Coaſt of Africa, they met 
with Sextus, Pompey's younger Son, who told them of 
the Death of his Father in Ægypt; at which they were 
all exceedingly. grieved, and declared that after Pompey 
they would follow no other Leader but Caro. Out of 
Compaſſion therefore to ſo many worthy Perſons, who 
had given ſuch Teftimonies cf their Fidelity, and whom 
he could not for ſhame leave in a deſart Country, amidft 
ſo many Difficulties, he took upon him the Command, 
and marched toward the City of Cyrene, which imme- 
diately received him, tho' not long before they had ſhut 
their Gates againſt Labienus, Here' he was informed, 
that Scipio, Pompey's Father-in-law, was received b 

King Juba; and that Appius Varus, whom Pompey lf. 
Governor of Libya, had joined them with bis Forces. 
Cato therefore reſolved to march toward them by Land, 
it being Winter; and having got together a great many 
Aſſes to Water, he furniſhed himſelf likewiſe with 


Plenty of all other Provifion, and à number of Car- 


ages: He took alſo with him ſome of thoſe they call 
Efilli, who cure the biting cf Serpents, by ſucking out 
the Poiſon with their Mouths, and have likewiſe cer- 
tain Charms, by which they ſtupify and lay aſleep the 
Serpents themſelves. 7 


„ Thus they marched ſeven, Days together, Cato all 


the time went on Foot at the Head of his Men, and 
never made uſe of any Horſe or Chariot. Ever fince 
the Battle of Pharſalia, he uſed to fit at Table, adding 
This to his other ways of Mourning, that he never lay 
down but to ſleep. | 8 

. Having paſſed the Winter in Libya, Cato drew out 


his Army, which amounted to little leſs than ten thou- 


ſand Men. The Affairs of Scipio and Varus went very 

ill, by reaſon of their Diſſenſions and Quarrels 
themſelves, and their Submiſſions and Flatteries to King 
uba, who was' iaſupportable for his Vanity, and the 
ride he took in his Strength and Riches. The firſt 
time he came to a Conference with Cato, he had or- 
dered his on Seat to be placed in the ana” 
| cipis 
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Scipio and Cato; which Cato obſerving, took up his 
Chair, and ſet himſelf on the other ſide of Scipio; to 
Whom he thus gave the Honour of fitting in the mid- 


dle, tho' he were his Enemy, and had formerly pub- 
" Jiſhed a ſcandalous Libel againſt him. There are Some 
who approve not this Action of Cato's : And yet on the 


other ſide blame him, for that in Sicily, walking one 
Day with Philaſtratus, he gave Him the middle Place, 
out of the Reſpe& he bore to Philoſophy. Thus did 
Cato-pull down the Spirit of Fuba, who before treated 
Scipio and Varus no better than his own Subjects: He 
reconciled Them alſo to one ano tber. 
All the Army defired Cato to be their Leader: Scipio 
likewiſe and Vurus gave way to it, and offered him the 
Command; but he faid, He would not break thoſe 
Laws, which he fought to defend; and He, being but 
Pro- prætor, ought not to command in the preſence of a 
Pro- conſul, (for Scipio had been created Pro- conſul ;) 
beſides that the People would take it as a good Omen, 
to ſee a Scipio command in Africa, and the very Name 
would give Courage to the Soldiers. . 
Scipio having taken upon him the Command, pre- 
ſently reſolved (at the Inſtigation of Juba) to put all 
the Inhabitants of Utica to the Sword, and to raze the 
City, for having (as they pretended) taken part with 
Cæſar. Cato would by no means ſuffer This; but in- 
voking the Gods, exclaiming and proteſting againſt it in 
the Council of War, he with much difficulty delivered 
the poor People from the Cruelty. | 
Afterward, upon the Intreaty of the Inhabitants, 
and at the Inſtance of Scipio, Cato took upon Himſelf 
the Goverment of Utica, {ca it ſhould fall into Cæſar's 
Hands; for it was a ſtrong Place, and very advantageous 
for either Party: Vet it was better provided, and more 
fortified by Cato, who brought in great ſtore of Corn, 
repaired the Walls, erected Towers, made deep Trenches 
and Outworks round the Town. The young Men of 
Utica he lodged in the Trenches, having, firſt taken 
their Arms from them; the reſt of the 2 — 
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kept within the Town, and took great care, that no 
Injury ſhould be done, nor Affront offered them by the 
Romans, From hence he ſent great Quantity of Arms, 
Money, and Provifion,” to the Camp, and made this 
City their chief Magazine. * 

He adviſed Scipio, as he had before done Pompey, by 
no means to hazard a Battle againſt'a Man experienced in 
War, and encouraged with Succeſs, but to uſe delay; for 
time would cool the Heats and Paſſions of Men, 4obich 
are the chief ſupport and ſtrength of Uſurpers. But Sci- 


Pio out of Pride rejected this Counſel, and writ a Letter 


to Cato; in which be reproached him with Cowardiſe; 
and that be could not content Himſelf to lie ſecure within 
Walls and Trenches, but be muſt hinder Others, That they 
might not make uſe of the Courage and Reaſon they baue 


to lay hold on Occaſions, In anſwer to This Cato writ 


word again, That he would take the Horſe and Foot 
which be bad brought into Africa, and go over into Italy, 
to give Cæſar ſome Diverſion there, But Scipio derided 
this Propoſition alſo, Then Cato openly avowed, He 
vas ſorry he had yielded the Command to Scipio, <vbo, 
he ſaw, <vould not uſe his Power wiſely in the War ; and 
if (contrary to all appearance.) he ſhould ſucceed, doubt- 
leſs be would uſe his ſucceſs as 1 jh at home, For Cato 
did then think, and ſo he told his Friends, Tbat be 
could have but flender Hopes in thoſe Generals aubo had ſo 
much Boldneſs, and ſo little Conduct; yet if any _ 

ſhould happen beyond Eæpectation, and Cæſar ſhould t 

overthrown, for his part he would not ſlay at Rome, but 


word retire from the cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, 


wvbo bad already given out fierce and proud Threats againſt 
many of the Romans. 


But what Cato had looked for, fell out ſooner than 
he expected; for about Midnight came one from the 


Army (whence. he had been three Days coming) who 


brought word; There had been a great Battle near 
Thapſus ; that All was utterly loſt 3 Ceſar had taken 
both the Camps; Scipio and Fuba were fled with a Few 
only, and the Reſt cut to pieces. This News (as it is 

Vor. VI, A a ; uſual 
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uſual in War, and coming in the Night too) did ſa 
frighten the People, that they were almoſt gut of their 
Wits, and. could ſcarce keep themſelves within the 
Valls of the City: But Cato went out, and meeting 
the People in this Hurry and Clamour, did comfort and 
encourage them what he could ; and ſomething appeaſed 
the Fear and Amazement. they were in, telling. them, 
That very likely things were not ſo bad in Truth, but 
more than half augmented by Report: Thus he paci- 
fied the Tumult for the preſent. The next Morning he 
aſſembled the Three Hundred, which he uſed as his 
zouncil; Theſe were Remans, who trafficked there in 
erchandize and Exchange of Money : There were alſo 
ſeveral Senators, and their Sons. While they were 
coming together, Cato walked about very quietly and 
unconcerned, as if nothing new had happened. He had 
a Book in his Hand, which he was reading; in this 
& was an Account of what Proviſion be had for 
ar, Armour, Corn, Weapons and Soldiers. 
When they were affembled, he began his Diſcourſe + 
Finſt with the Three Hundred Themſelves ; and wery much 
commended the Courage and Fidelit they bad ſhown, and 
their having. uery well ſerved heir ountry with their 
Perſons, Money and Counſel, Then he intreated them by 
no means to jeparate, as if each ſingle Man. could hope 
for any ſafety in forſaking his Companions : On the con- 
trary, while they kept together, Caeſar would bave leſs 
2 to deſpiſe them, if they fought againſt him, and be 
more forward to pardon them, if they ſubmitted to him. 
Therefore be adviſed them to conſult among themſelves, nor 
evould be diſlile whatever they ſhould propoſe : If they © 
thought fit to ſubmit to Fortune, he would impute their 
Change ta Neceſſity 3 but if they reſeluved to fand to it, 
and undergo ſome danger for the ſqke of Liberty, he ſbauld 
. ezot- only commend, but admire their Valour, and would 
Himſelf be their Leader and Companion too, till they bad 
tried the utmoſt Fortune of their Country, which wwas not 
'tica or Adrumetum, but Rome, pas þ ſbe had often by © 
ber won ſtrength rgiſed herſelf out of greater difficulties, 
3 a E * Beſides, 


Beſides, as there were many things that would tonduce ty 
their ſafety, fo chiefly This, that they toere to fight again 
One, who by his Aﬀairs wwould be much diſtracted, and H 


ſeveral Occaſions called into many ſeveral places, Spaig 


was already rewolted to the younger Pompey; Rome, un- 
accuflomed to the Bridle, and impatient of it, would be 


ready for Commotzons and Inſurrefions, 


ut 40. every var. 
of Aﬀairs, Ai for Themſelves, they ought not to fhrink 
From any danger; and in This might take example u 
their Enemy, 20e ſo freely expoſes bis Life to compaſs bye 
unjuſt Deſigns, yet never can hope for ſo bappy a cone 
ſion, as They may promiſe themſehves : For notwithſlant- 
ing the uncertainty of War, they will be ſure of à mot 
happy Life, if they ſucceed ; oy a moſt glorious Death, if 
they miſcarry. However, he ſaid, they + ugh to delibe- 
rate among themſelves, and pray to the Gods, that in re. 
campence of their former courage and good. will, they 
would dire their future Deſigns. When Cato had thus 
ſpoken, many were moved and encouraged by his Speech; 
but the greateſt part were ſo animated by his Valour, 
Generoſity and Goodneſs, that they forgot the preſent 
Danger; and as if He were the only invincible Leader, 
and above all Fortune, they intreated him, To employ 


their Perſons, Arms and Eſtates, as be thought fit; for 


they eſteemed it far better to meet Death, in following Bir 
Counſel, than to find their Safety, in betraying a Perſon - 
of ſuch exalted Virtue, One of the Aſſembly propoſed 
the making a Decree, to ſet the Slaves at Liberty; and 
Moſt of the reſt approved the Motion. Cato ſaid, Thar 
ought not to be done, for it was neither juſt nor lateful 
but if an of their Maſters would willingly ſet them 
Frets 4 that were fit for ſervice ſhould be recetwed. 

hich divers promiſed to do; whoſe Names he or- 
dered to be enrolled, and then withdrew. 

Preſently after This, he received Letters from Jubæ 
and Scipio. Fuba, with ſome few of his Men, was re- 
tired to a Mountain, where he waited to hear what 
Cato would reſolve upon, and intended to ſtay there for 
him, if he thought fit to leave Ueicaz or to relieve 
| Aaz him 


| 
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Bim with an Army, if he were beſieged. Scipio. alſo 
lay at Anchor, under a certain Promontory, not far 
from Utica, expecting an Anſwer upon the ſame Ac- 
count; but Cato thought fit to detain the Meſſengers, 
*till the Three Hundred ſhould come to ſome Reſolution, 
As for the Senators that were there, They ſhewed 
great Forwardneſs, and freed their Slaves, and furniſhed 
them with Arms. But the Three Hundred being Men 
that dealt in Merchandize and Uſury, much of their 
Subſtance alſo conſiſting in Slaves, the Heat that Cato's 
Speech had raiſed in them, did not long continue; but 
as ſome Bodies eaſily admit Heat, and as ſuddenly loſe 
it, when the Fire is removed; So theſe Men were 


heated and inflamed, while Cato was preſent ; but when 


they began to reaſon among Themſelves, the Fear they 
had of Cæſar ſoon overcame the Reverence they bore to 
Cato: For wwho are we? (ſay they) and ⁊ubo is it we 
refuſe to obey ? Is it not that Cæſar, to whom. all the 
Power of Rome bas ſubmitted ? and which of us is a 
Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato? But now that all Men 
make their Honour give way to their Fear, ſhall We alone 
engage for the Libert | of Rome 3 and in Utica declare 
War againſt Him, from <vbom Cato and Pompey the 
Great fled out of Italy? Shall Ve ſet free our Slaves 
againſt Cæfar, wwho have Ourſelwes no more Liberty tban 
He is pleaſed to allow ? No, let Us, poor creatures, know 
ourſelves, ſubmit to the Victor, and ſend Deputies to im- 
plore bis Mercy. Thus ſaid the moſt moderate of them; 
but the greateſt part were for ſeizing the Senators, that 


by ſecuring Them, they might appeiſe Gæſar's Anger. 


Cato, tho' he perceived the Change, took no notice of 


it; but writ to Fuba and Scipio to keep away from 


Utica, becauſe he miſtruſted the Three Hundred. 
A conſiderable Body of Herſe, which had eſcaped 


from the late Fight, were coming toward Utica, and 


had ſent three Men before to Cato, who did not agree 
In One and the ſame Meſſage, but related to him three 
different Sentiments with which they were divided, 
Some were for going to Juba ; Others for joining Cato; 
an: - _— and 


| 
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and Some alſo were afraid of locking themſelves up in 
Utica, When Caro heard This, he ordered Marcus Ru- 
brius to attend upon the Three Hundred, and y_ 
take the Names of Thoſe, who of their own | 
ſet their Slaves at Liberty, but by no means to force 
any Body. Then taking with him the Senators, he 
went out of the Town, and met the principal Officers 
of thoſe Horſemen; Whom he intreated not to aban- 
don ſo many worthy Roman Senators, nor to prefer 
Fuba for their Commander before Cato, but to ſeek the 
mutual ſafety of one another, and to come into the 
City, which was impregnable, and well furniſhed with 
Corn, and other Proviſion, ſufficient for many Years 
The Senators likewiſe with Tears beſought them to 
ſtay. Hereupon the Officers went to conſult their Sol- 
diers, and Cato with the Senators ſat down upon the 
Works, expecting their Reſolution. In the mean time 
comes Rubrius in great Diſorder, crying out, The Three 
Hundred were all in Commotion, and raiſing Tumulte 
in the City: At This all the reſt fell into Deſpair, la- 
menting and bewailing their Condition; but Cato enden - 
voured to comfort them, and ſent to the Three Hun- 
dred, defiring them to have a little Patience. Then 
the Officers of the Horſe returned with no very reaſo- 
nable Demands, They ſaid, they did not defire to ſerve 
Juba, for bis Pay, nor ſhould they fear Cæſur, while 
they followed Cato; but they dreaded to be fbut up with 

the Uticans, Men of a Traiterous Nature, and Cartha- 
pinian Race ; for though they were quiet at preſent, yer 
— ſoon as e ſhould 4 — on e, ds 


N tonſpire toget ber, and betray the Romans, Therefore if 


be expected they ſhould join with Him, be muſt drive out 
of the Town or deſtroy all the Uticans, that be might re. 
ceive Them into a Place void both of Enemies and Barba- 
yrans, This Cat» thought very Cruel and Barbuous 
but he mildly anſwered, He would conſult the Three 
Hundred, | 
Then he returned to the City, where he ſound the 
Men, not framing Excuſes, or diſſembling, out of Re- 
2 Aa 3 verence 
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verence to Him, but openly refuſing to make War 
againſt Ceſar ; which (they ſaid) they were neither able nor 
willing to do. And Some there were who muttered out 
ſomething about retaining the Senators *till Cæſar's com- 
ing; but Cato had a Pretence not to hear This, for in- 
deed he was a little Deaf on one fide. At the ſame time 
came one to him, and told him, The Horſe were going 
away. Cato fearing leſt the Three Hundred ſhould take 
ſome deſperate Reſolution concerning the Senators, he 
immediateTy went out with ſome of his Friends, and ſee- 
ing they were already removed to ſome Diſtance, he took 
Horſe, and rid after them. They, when they ſaw him 
coming, were very glad, and received him very kindly, 
Intreating him to ſave himſelf with them. At this time 
(it is ſaid) Cato ſhed Tears; while earneſtly begging for 
the Senators, and ſtretching out his Hands ſtopped Some 
of their Horſes, and hung upon their Arms, till he had 
prevailed with them, out of Compaſſion, to ſtay only 
that one Day, to procure a ſafe Retreat for the Senators. 
Having thus perſuaded them to go along with him, Some 
he placed at the Gates of the Town, and to Others gave 
the Charge of the Citadel. Now the Three Hundred 
began to fear they ſhould ſuffer for their Inconſtancy, 
and ſent to Cato, intreating him by all means to come to 
them; but the Senators flocking about him, would not 
ſuffer him to go, and faid, they would not truſt their 
Guardian and Saviour to the Hands of ꝓerfidious Traitors. 
At this Inſtant (in my Opinion) did moſt evidently ap- 
pear to All in Utica, the Excellence, the Clearneſs, and 
admirable Simplicity of Cato's Virtue; how fincere, un- 
tainted, and free it was from any mixture of Self- regard; 
that He, who had long before reſolved on his own Death, 
ſhould take ſuch Extreme Pains, Toil, and Care, only for 
the ſake of Others; that when he had ſecured Their 
Lives, he might put an end to his Own; for it was eaſily 
perceived, that he had determined to die, though he did 
endeavour not to let it appear. : TY, 
Therefore having paciſied the Senators, he hearkened 
d the Requeſt of the Three Hundred, and went to av 
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alone without any Attendance. | They gave him many 
Thanks, and intreated bim to imploy and truſt them for the 
future; but in that they were not Catos, and could not 
come up to his greatneſs of Courage, they begged be wvould 


| fity their Weakneſs ; and told bim, they had decreed to ſend 


— 


to Cæſar, and intreat bim chiefly and in the firſt place for 
Cato; and if they could not prevail for Him, they would 
not accept of Pardon for Themſelves, but as long as they had 
breath, would fight in his defence, Cato commended their 
good Intentions, and adviſed them to ſend ſpeedily, for 


their own ſafety, but by no means to ask ary thing in bis 


behalf; for They who are conquered, muſt ſubmit, and 
They whos have done worong, beg Pardon; for Himpelf, bs 


Was never overcome in all his Life, but rather ſo far as be 


thought fit, bad got the Victory, and bad conquered Ceſar, 


in what was Fuſt and Honeſt. And indeed Cœſar migbt 
le looked upon as one ſurpriſed and vanquiſhed ; for be wwas 
now forced to diſcover and own thoſe Deſigns, which be 
had jo long denied, and always practiſed againſt his Country. 
When he had thus ſpoken, he went out of the Aſſem- 
bly, and being informed that Ceſar was coming with his 
whole Army; Alas! (ſaid he) does be come againſt us, 
&s  againſs Men? Then he went to the Senators, and 
urged them to make no Delay, but haſten to be gone, 
while the Horſemen were yet in the City. 30 ordering 
all the Gates to be ſhut, except One towards the Sea, he 
appointed Ships for Thoſe who were to depart, and gave 


Money and Proviſion to ſuch as wanted: All which he 


did with great Order and ExaQneſs, taking care to ſup- 
preſs all Tumults, and that no Wrong ſhould be done to 
the People. W | ns 6 6, 

Marcus Octavius coming with two Legions, encamped 
near Utica, and ſent to Cato, to treat about the Chief 
Command. Cato returned him no Aniwer ; but faid to 
his Friends, No ⁊vonder all goes ill ævith Us, ⁊ubo are ſo 
much taken up with Ambition, even upon the point ef our 
Ruin. In the mean time Word was brought bim, that 
the Horſe were going away, and about io ſpoil and For” 
ee „ 


—— 
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der the Lricam. Cato ran to them, and from the Firſt 
he met, ſnatched what they had taken; the Reſt threw 
down All they had gotten, and went away filent, and 
aſhamed of what they had done. Then he called together 
the Citizens of Utica, and requeſted them, in behalf of 
the Three Hundred, not to exaſperate Ceſar againſt them, 
but All to ſeek their common Safety together with Them, 
After that he went again to the Port to ſee Thoſe who 
were about to imbark ; and there he embraced and diſ- 
miſſed his Friends and Acquaintance, whom he had per- 
ſuaded to go. As for his Son, he did not counſel him to 
be gone, nor did he think fit to perſuade him to forſake 
his Father. But there was one Sratyllius, a young Man, 
in the Flower of his Age, one of a brave Spirit, and very 
defirous to imitate the Invincible Conſtancy of Cato, who 
Intreated him to go away, for he was a noted Enemy to 
Ceſar ; but he refuſed to go. Then Cate looking upon 
A pollonides the Stoick Philoſopher, and Demetrius the Pe- 
+ipatetick ; It belongs to you (ſaid he) to bring down this 
young Man's Spirit, and to make bim know what is good 
Fer bim. Thus having diſmiſſed all the Reſt, he return- 
ed to his Affairs, gave Audience, and diſpatched Buſi- 
neſs; in which he ſpent that Night, and the greateſt 
part of the Day following. ras 

TCucius Ceſar, a Kinſman of Fulius Cæſar's, being ap- 
pointed to go Deputy for the Three Hundred, came to 
Cato, and defired he _ aſſiſt him to 1 (0 > 9 
Speech for them: And as to you yourſelf, (ſaid he) I Shall 
not ſcruple to kiſs the Hands, 42 ll at the Knees of Cot 
in your behalf. But Cato would by no means permit him 
to do any ſuch Thing: For, as to myſelf, (ſaid he) if 1 


would be preſerved by Cæſar' i Favour, I ſhould myſelf 
to bim; but I would not be bebolden to a yrant, 2 6 
very Things that are Marks of Tyranny : For it is an In- 
fance of bis Uſurpation to preſerve Men, as if He were 
Lord of their Lives, OT be bas no right to reign g 
but if you pleaſe, let us conſider what you had beſt ſay for 
the Three Rabel And when they had continued ſome 
1 , M- : time 
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time together, as Lucius was going away, Cato recom 


mended to him his Son, and the reſt of his Friends; and 


taking him by the Hand, bid him farewel, | 

Then he - retired to hoe Houſe again, and called to- . 
gether his Son and his Friends ; to whom he diſcourſed 
of ſeveral Things: Among the reſt, he forbad his Son 
to engage himſelf in the Affairs of State : For to act there- 


in as became bim, was now impoſſible ; and to do other- 
wiſe, would be di ſponourable. 


Toward Evening he went into his Bath. As he was 


bathing, he remembred Statyllius, and cried out aloud, 


Well, Apollonides, you have brougbt doꝛun the high Spirit 
of Statyllius; ; and ts be gone without bidding us farexwel ? 
No, (ſaid Apollonides) I have diſcourſed Fake to bim, but 


to little purpoſe ; be is fill reſolute and unalterable, and da- 


clares, He ts determined to follow your Example, At This 


(it is faid) Cato ſmiled, and anſwered, That will ſaon 
be tried. 


After he had bathed, he went to Supper, with a great 
deal. of Company; at which he fat, as he had always 
uſed to do, ever fince the Battle of Pharſalia; for ſince 
that time he never lay down but when he went to Sleep. 


There ſupped with him all his own Acquaintance, and 


ſeveral of the principal Citizens of Utica, 
After Supper, the Wine produced a great deal of in- 


genious and learned, Diſcourſe ; and many Philoſophical 
Queſtions were diſcuſled : At length they came to thoſe 


fundamental Principles which are called the Paradoxes of 
the Stoicks 3 and to This in particular, That the good 
Man only is Free, and that all wwicked Men are Slaves. 
The Moment This was. propoſed, the Peripatetick, as 
might eaſily be imagined, took up the Argument againſt 
it, but Caro fell upon him very warmly ; and ſomewhat 
raifing his Voice, he argued the Matter in a Diſcourſe of 
ſame length, which he urged with ſuch wonderful Ve- 
hemence, that it was apparent to every Body, he was 
reſolved to put an end to his Life, and ſet himſelf at Li- 


| berty, Hereppon, when he had done ſpeaking, there 


was a great Silence. and the Company much dejeCted : 
; But 
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But Cato, to divert them from any Suſpicion of his Deſign, 
turned the Diſcourſe, and fell again to talk of the preſent 
Affairs, ſhewing great Concern for Thoſe who were at 
Sea, as alſo for the Others, who travelling by Land, 
were to paſs through a dry and barbarous Deſart, 
When the Company was broke up, Cato walked with 
his Friends, as he uſed to do after Supper, gave the ne- 
ceffary Orders to the Officers of the Watch; and going 
into his Chamber, he embraced his Son, and every one 
of his Friends, with more than uſual Ardour, which 
again renewed their Suſpicion of his Deſign. Then laying 
himſelf down, he took into his Hand Plato's Dialogue 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul : Having read 
more than half the Book, he looked up, and miſſing his 
Sword, (which his Son had taken away, while he was 
at Supper) he called his Servant, and asked, ho bad 
raten away bis Sword? The Servant making no Anſwer, 
he fell to reading again: And a little after, not ſeeming : 
importunate, or haſty for it, but as if he would only | 
„know what was become of it, he bid it be brought, Then 
He fell again to reading, and finiſhed the whole Dialogue | 
without any Tidings of his Sword, Hereupon he called 
up all his Servants, Once by One, and in a haſty Tone | 
demanded it of them, To One of them he gave ſucha | 
Blow in the Mouth, that he hurt his own Hand ; and 1 
now grew more angry, crying out, He was betrayed, and 
delivered naked to the Enemy, by his Son and bis Ser- 
wants, Then his Son, with the reſt of his Friends, cane 
running into the Room, and falling at his Feet, began t 
himſelf, b 
i 


to lament and beſeech him: But Cato raiſing up 

and looking fiercely ; M ben, (ſaid he) and bozo did I fall 
Aiftracted? Why, does no Body perſuade me by Reaſon, or | + 
reach me what is better, if I bave deſigned any Thing that 
is ill? But muſt I be diſarmed, and bindered from og my 1 
own Reaſon ? And you, young Man, wwby do not you bind || x 
your Father's Hands behind him, that when Czlar comes, tl 
be may find me unable to defend myſelf ? Nor do I want s in 
- Swword to diſpatch myſelf: I need but bold my Breath a- 
while, or firike"my Head againſt the Wall, When _ | 

| ; 1 us 
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thus ſpoken, his Son went weeping out of the Chamber, 
and with him all the reſt, except Demetrius. and . 
nides; who being left alone with him, to Them he be- 
gan to ſpeak more calmly : And you, (ſaid he) do you think 
to keep a Man of my Age alive by Farce? And do you fit 


ſilent here to watch. me ? Or can you bring at to. 
TW 


prove that 5 is not baſe and 5 be can 
ind his ſafety na other way, to ſeek it his E ? 
75 aohy 4 1 — not perſuade — to unlkarn what —— 
been taught, that rejecting all tbe Opinions wwe have hit her- 
to eftabliſhed, we may now by Calls means grow wiſer, 
and be yet mare obliged to bim, than for Life itſelf ? N 
that I This determined ought concerning myſelf, but I — 
baue it in my power to perform what I ſpall think fit to re- 
* 3 and not fail to ask your Counſel, when I baus 
Occaſion to uſe what your Philoſophy teaches :; In the mean. 
time, do not trouble your ſelues; but go tell my Son, that he 
ſold nat Campel his Father to pb be cannot Perſuade 
Him. They made him no anſwer, but went weeping out 
of the Chamber. Then the Sword being brought in by 
a. little Boy, Cato took it, drew it out, and looked on it 
and when he ſaw the Point was good, Noro (ſaid he). 


am Maſter of myſelf : And laying down the Sword, he 


took his Book again, which, it. is reported, he read twice 
over. After this he ſlept ſo ſoundly, that he was heard ta. 
ſnore by Thoſe who were attending in the Anti-Chamber. 

About Midnight he called up two of his F | 
Cleanthes his Phyſician, and Butas, whom be chiefly im- 


ployed in publick Affairs. He ſent Cleanthes to the Port, 


to ſee if all the Romans were gone off, and then putting 
qut his Hand, which the Blow he gave his Servant had 
inflamed, he gave it to be dreſſed by the Phyfician. At 
This they All rejoiced, hoping that now he deſigned to live. 

Butas, after a while, returned, and brought word, they 
were All gone, except Craſſus, who had ftaid about ſome 
Buſineſs, but was juſt ready to. depart : He faid alſo, That 
the Wind was high, and the Sea very rough, Cato hear- 


ing this, ſighed, out of Compaſſion. to Thoſe who were at 


Sea, and ſent Buras again, to fee if any of them ſhould 


A — 
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happen to return for ſomething they might want, and ae- 


quaint him therewith, 


Now the Birds began to fing, and Cato again fell into 
a little ſlumber. At length Butas eame back, and told 
him, All woas "quiet in the Haven : Then Cato laying him- 
felf down, as if he would ſleep out the reft of the Night, 
bid him ſhut the Door after him. But as ſoon as Butas 
was gone out, he took his Sword, and tabbed it into his 
Breaſt; yet not, being able to uſe his Hand ſo well, by 
reaſon of the Swelling, he did not immediately die of the 
Wound; but ſtruggling fell out of the Bed, and throwing 
down a little Mathematical Table that ſtood by, made 
ſuch a Noiſe, that the Servants hearing it, cried out. 
And immediately his Son, and all his Friends, came into 
the Chamber, where ſeeing him lie weltring in his Blood, 
great part of his Bowels out of his Body, himſelf not 
quite dead, but looking ghaſtly, they all ſtood amazed. 
The Phyſician went to him, and would have put in his 
- Bowels, which were not pierced, and ſowed up the 
Wound : Cato hereupon coming to himſelf, thruſt away 
the Phyfician, plucked out his own Bowels, and tearing 
open the Wound, immediately expired. : 
In leſs time than one would think his own Family 
could have known this Accident, all the Three hundred 
were at the Door, And a little after, the People of 
Utice flocked thither, crying out with one Voice, He vas 
their Benefactor and their Saviour; the only Free, and only 
Invincible Man, At the very ſame inſtant, they had 
News that Czſar was coming ; yet neither fear of the 
preſent Danger, nor defire to flatter th& Conqueror, nor 
the Commotions and Diſcord among themſelves, could 
divert them from doing Honour to Cato : For they ſump- 
tuouſly ſet out his Body, made him a magnificent Fune- 
ral, and buried him by the Sea-ſide, where now ſtands 
his Statue, holding a Sword. Which being done, they 
returned to conſider of preſerving Themſelves and their 
TT OT OTTER” es 8 
Cæſar had been advertiſed, that Cato ſtayed at Utica, | 
and did not ſgek to fly: That he had ſent away the * 
* 3 ; \ 8 of- 
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: be” preſerved by Ceſar, it is probable he would not ſo 
much have impaired his own Honour, as augmented the 
Other's Glory; yet what would have been done, we can- 
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of the Romans, but Himſelf with his Son, and a few of 
his Friends, continued there very unconcernedly ; ſo that 
he could not imagine what might be his Deſign : But 
having a great Conſideration for the Man, he haſtened 
thither with his Army. When he heard of Cato's Death, 
it is reported, he uttered theſe Words: Cato, I envy thee 
thy Death, ſince thou baſt envied Me the preſervation of thy 

And indeed if Cato would have fuffered himſelf to 


not know, but from Cæſar's - uſual Clemency we may 
gueſs what was moſt likely, 

Cato was forty eight Years old when he died. His Son 
ſuffered no injury from Cæſar; but it is ſaid, grew idle, 
and debauched with Women. In Cappadocia he lodged 
at the Houſe of Marphadates, one of the Royal Family, 
who had a very handſom Wife; where ſtaying longer 
than was decent, he was reflected on by Some, who made 
ſuch Jeſts as Theſe upon him: Cato goes to-morrow after 
thirty Days. Porcius and Marphadates are two Friends, 
iobo have but one Soul, (fit Marphadates's Wife was 
named Pſyche, i, e. Soul 3 and Cato 1 noble and generous, 
and bas a Royal Soul. | | W 

But all theſe ſtains were clearly wiped off by the Bra- 
very of his Death; for in the Battle of Philippi, where 
he fought for his Country's Liberty, againſt Czſar and 
Antony, when the Army was broken, he diſdaining to 
fly, or eſcape, called out to the Enemy, ſhewed thera 
who he was, and encouraged Thoſe of his Party to ftay : 
At length he fell, and left his Enemies in Admiration 
of his Valour, | | a 

Nor was the Daughter of Cato inferior to the reſt of 
her Family, for Prudence and greatneſs of Spirit. She 
was married to Brutus, who killed Cæſar; was acquaint= 
ed with that Conſpiracy, and ended her Life as became 


one of her Birth and Virtue. All which is related in 
the Life of Brutus, 1 | f 
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Statyllius, who ſaid he would i imitate Cato, was at that 
time Kindres by the Philoſophers, when he would have 
put an end to his Life. He afterward followed Brutus 
to whom he was very faithful, and very ſerviceable, and 
died in the F. ield of ati | | 
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E Compariſon if Phocion with Cato. 


HESE two great Men: bear fo fenible a nen- 
blance, that They who have read their Lives will 
Son find what Reaſons we had to compare them together. 
This Reſemblance is not only common and general, ſuch 
as we often meet with between Men, who in other re- 
pets are of a different Caſt and Turn; but their Vir- 
tues conſidered, even in the moſt minute "and impereepti- 
ble Inſtances, are All of the ſame Stamp and Complexion, 
and have the ſame Influence upon their Thoughts an 
Actions. This will appear more evidently in the follow- 
ing Compariſon, wherein we ſhall lay before the Reader 
the particular Circumſtances that point to the ſeveral Dif- 
ferences and Agreements between them, by which he 
will be enabled to make a thorough Eftimate of their 
Virtues, and their Vices, and judge which of them de- 
Ferves the Preference. 

The moſt material Difference between them. is That 
of their Birth. Cato was deſcended from very illuſtrious 
Anceſtors, being the Great Grandſon of Cato the Cenfar ; 
whereas Phocior's Parentage is unknown; at the beſt it 
> only conjectured from the Education beſtowed on him, 
that he was of no mean Family, But This is nò better 
then Conjecture, for we often ſee Men of low Birth as 
well educated as Thoſe of the firſt Rank. The fame 
Principles which Phocion imbibed in the Schools of Plato 
and Aanocratts were inſtilled into Cato by tliat celebrated 
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Stock Antipater. So that both the One and the Other 


- formed their Life and Manners upon the Model of the 


moſt perfect Virtue, from whence they drew that Strict» 
neſs and Severity, which is peculiar to them, 15 
- Eloquence is a Means abſolutely neceſſary to a Stateſ- 
man, For executing with Succeſs the Schemes he has 
formed for the Service of the Community; and That 


uſually ſympathizes with the Diſpoſition and Temper of 


the Speaker. We have here before us an Exception to 
that general Rule; the ſame Auſterity of Manners. pro- 


| duces two very different kinds of Eloquence. That of 


Phocion abounded with noble and happy Conceptions ; it 
was conciſe, and full of Senſe and Energy, but without, 
any Mixture of the Gentle and Infinuating, That of 


Cato with the ſame Brevity, Force and Solidity, was ſet 


off with ſuch Flowers and Graces, as could not but 
Charm the Ears of his Hearers. i 


The very contrary to This appears in their Maxims re- 


lating to the Government. Cato's breathed nothing but 


Auſterity, Compulſion, and Severity; whereas in Pho 
cion's there was a judicious Compound of Greatneſs and 
Severity, tempered and ſeaſoned with Sweetneſs and Af- 
fability. From hence it came that Caro never had 

Weight or Intereſt in the Roman State; whereas Phocion, 
though he paid his Court to the People as little as Cato, 
and took as little Care to humour them, yet he always 
carried his Point, and often obtained more than he de- 
manded, It is well known the People with Tears in 
their Eyes defired the Command might be taken from the 


other Captains, and that the whole Authority might be 


lodged in his Hands, dt 10 
This Difference may be owing to the Difference of the 
Times, in which each of them entered into the Admi- 
niſtration. Phocion took upon him the Conduct of Af - 
fairs when his Country was already ruined, and Cato ap- 
peared in the midſt of an outrageous Tempeſt. His ex- 
ceſſive Virtue was unſeaſonable in times ſo corrupt and 


degenerate, when it was impoſſible for him not to meet 


with Envy and Contradiction. A more complying Vit- 
0 3k tue 
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tue would have gained more, and conſequently would 
Have been more uſeful. Phocron was five and forty times 
ehoſen Captain-General, and, what is very extraordinary, 
always in his Abſence, © Cats after being depoſed from 
the Office of Tribune, and having the Mortification of 
ſeeing Vatinius preferred to him in the Prætorſhip, met 
with ſtill a more ſhameful Repulſe in his Pretenfions to 
the Conſulate, though he ſolicited it in Perſon. It is 
true the Magnanimity with which he bore his Diſgrace, 
turned it to his Glory. It ſhewed that Virtue was inde- 
pendent of the Suffrages of the People, and that nothing 
Foreign to it can ever tarniſh its native Luſtre, 
If we conſider them in their military Exploits, we ſhall 
find their firſt Eſſays much alike, but in the main the 
Advantage is entirely on the fide of Phocion, He firſt 
ſerved under Chabrias, and inthe Battle of Naxos had the 
Command of the left Wing, which decided the Victory. 
Cato made his firſt Campaign in Quality of a Volun- 
teer under Gellius in the War againſt the Slaves, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in fuch a Manner that even then they 
began to compare him to Cato the Cenſor; and when 
his General offered him great Rewards, and would have 
decreed him conſiderable Honours, he refuſed them; a 
Modeſty very rare in a young Soldier. When all the 
World thought him worthy of the greateſt Honours, he 
was the only Perſon of a contrary Opinion, Being 
"choſen Military Tribune, he is ſent into Macedonia under 
Rubrius the General, who gave him the Command of a 
Legion, No Action happened there that could contri- 
bute to his Glory; but as Virtue nẽverꝰ wants opportu- 
- Hities of exerting itſelf, he performed a Piece of Service 
of more importance than any military Exploit, tho* 
never ſo ſucceſsful. - He made it appear that a Man who 
commands is not only to be -yirtuous himſelf, but is to 
render Thoſe ſo likewiſe, who are under him, He made 
His Soldiers as Peaceable as they were Valiant, and as 
Juſt as they were Brave. N 4 
The Commiſſion which was forced upon him of driv- 
ing Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and re ; eſtabliſhing „ in 
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Byzantium, gave him no opportunity of manifeſting his 


Courage. His good Fortune eaſed him of Ptolemy, who 
poiſoned himſelf, and left him Maſter of the Iſland ; and 


bis Eloquence alone reſtored the Exiles j in Byzantium, and 


re· eſtabliſned Concord and Unanimity in that City. That 
which was moſt remarkable in his Tranſactions was that 
Example of a moſt ſcrupulous Punctuality, a moſt exqui= 
ſite Order, and ſteady Impartiality at the Sale of the im- 
menſe Wealth that was found in that Iſland, which would 
not ſuffer him to connive at any of his Friends, or allow 
them to enrich themſelves at the Expence of Juſtice, 
The Senate decreed him extraordinary Honours for this 
Service, which he refuſed, deſiring them only to give 
Nicias the Steward of Ptolemy his Freedom, becauſe he 
had been ſerviceable to him. 

All theſe things put together can't be compared with 
the military Actions of Phocion, his Victory over the 
Macedonians in the Iſland of Eubæa, which was fingly 
owing to his Conduct, his repairing the Loſſes received 
by the other Generals through their Imprudence and In- 
capacity; his driving Philip out of the Helleſpont ; his 
fixing the City of Megara in the Intereſt of the Athe- 
nians, his Victory over Micion who at the Head of the 
Macedonians. was ravaging Attica, and That when he 


Was more than Fourſcore Years of Age. 


It muſt be confeſt Fortune was more favourable to 
Pbocion than ſhe was to Cato. For Phocien was always 
at the Head of Affairs, whereas Cato acted only in a 
ſecondary Station; but this very thing may be conſtrued 
to his Advantage, ſince even in that ſubaltern State he 
was able by the Force of his ſingle Virtus to ſupport 
the Conſtitution againſt the Attacks of Fortune, whe 
was reſolved to overturn it, and miſſed - but a little of 


making it Triumph over all the Efforts of that formida- 


ble Enemy. 

I Pbocton has the better of Cato al the Head of an 
Army, and in the Field, CN Rn of Him 
nr | 
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«  Phecion undoubtedly ſhewed a great piece of Prudence 
in reforming a modern Cuſtom in Athens, by which the 
Military and Civil were made two diſtin& Provinces, and 
in reſtoring the Scheme of Government practiſed by 
"Pericles, and Ari Rides, by which thoſe two Talents be- 
came reunited. 

Cato had no opportunity of effecting ſuch a Regula- 
tion in Rome, where Minerva was worſhipped under her 

Civil as well as martial Capacity, and the Roman Ge- 

nerals were no leſs diligent in ſtudying the Art of go- 

verning Cities than they were in That of conquering 


Phocion's collecting the Arrears of Contributions due 
| bk the Iſlanders to the Athenians with one Ship only, 
ſhews him a Man of ſingular Conduct, and that he was 
Mather of the Art of Perſuaſion, 

His Behaviour in Eubæa, where he hindred the Abe 
nians from making the Grecians Priſoners, for fear the 
People incited to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt 
- them ſhould one day give Occaſion to endleſs Diviſions 
and Quarrels, is a farther Mark of his great Prudence 
and Capacity, It was the ſame Prudence which prompted 
him to diſſuade the Atbenians from giving publick Teſti- 

- monies of their Joy upon the News of Philip's Death, 

not only becauſe it was mean and ungenerous to rejoice 
at the Death of an Enemy, but for a more weighty and 
. ſubſtantial Reaſon, He wiſely forefaw ſuch" Demonſtra- 
tions of Joy would irritate Alexander, und incenſe him 

- againft them. 

- The Advice he'gave the ſame Aibeviews to deliver up 
che leading Men among the Thebans to Alexander who 
. demanded them, They having ſheltered themſelves in 
Athens, was wholſom and, ſeaſonable. Nothing can 
- be a greater Abſurdity in Politicks for a State to 
expoſe itſelf to the utmoſt Calamities out of Compaſſion 
to Others, eſpecially when that Compaſſion muſt be im- 
- Potent and ineffectual. If we are not the moſt power- 
ful in Arms ourſelves, we ought to cultivate a Friend- 
ſnip with Thole who a are We: That was His Maxim, 
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Pbocion's Ability and political Capacity appeared in 
its true Luſtre, and proved 2 ſerviceable to 


Greece, when he repreſented to Alexander that if he had 


= mind to lead a quiet Life he ought to give over all 
Thoughts of War; but that if he was fond of Glory it 
became him to divert his Arms from Greece, and turn 
them againſt the Barbarians. » He laid before him fuch 
a lively Repreſentation of the Honour he would acquire 
in that Enterpriſe, that he ſoftned the Mind of that young 
Prince, gave it another Bent, and by that means pro- 
cured a State of Tranquillity to Greece, which it could 


never have enjoyed without him. 


- The great Confidence the Iſlanders, and Allies of the 
Athenians repoſed in him, does a farther Honour to his 
Prudence, True Policy tells us it is much better to win 
Men by fair means, than conquer them by force of 


Arms. 
One of Phocion's ſtated Rules in Politicks was, 


that 


Peace ought to be chiefly aimed at in all Governments. 
In this View he oppoſed all Wars that were either im- 


prudent, or unneceſſary. The 


Succeſs of 


Leoſibenes in a War, which He would have prevented, 
could not bring him to depart from his Opinion, he ſtill 
continued to oppoſe that War againſt the Bœotians, and 


the Event juſtified him in that Oppoſition, 
This Foreſight, which is a material Quality in a 


Poli- 


tician, appeared in a ſtill ſtronger Light when he oppoſed 
Thoſe, who were for having Athens comprehended in 


After This Pbocion's Advice was as ſalutary as 


which he had given them before, when it was rejected. 
He endeavoured to make them ſenſible that Diſobedience 
would be their Ruin, and propoſed to them the Example 
of their Anceſtors, who being — 


the Peace propoſed by Philip, and that he ſhould appear in 
the general Aſſembly of Greece. He inſiſted upon know- 
ing previouſly what Philip would inſiſt upon. It was 
indeed carried againſt him, but it was not long before the 
repent of it, when they found 
_ themſelves ſaddled with the exorbitant Demands of Philip. 


That 
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and ſometimes Subjects, and acting as became them 
under both thoſe Circumſtances, did not only pre- 
ſerve their own City, but all Greece into the Bargain. 
Ass ſoon as the News of Alexander's Death was known 
in Athens, the People who had been intimidated by the 

high Reputation of that Prince, began to ſhew them- 
ſelves, and aim at Innovations. But Phocion, who 
foreſaw to what a degree of Danger the City would ex- 
poſe itſelf in caſe the News did not come confirmed, re- 
trained and cooled them with this celebrated Saying, 
which was dictated by conſummate Prudence, I Alexan- 
der be dead to-day, be will be ſo to-morrow, and the next 

ry, in the mean while we 7 ay bave time enough to de- 
liberate at leiſure and provide for our Safety, 

Theſe Inflances of Phocion's Policy, which muſt be 
allowed to be very extraordinary, are however ſhort of 
Cato s; whether they are conſidered in the Uſefulneſs of 
them, or the Dangers that attended tbem. He put up 
for Tribune in Oppoſition to Metellus, a moſt dangerous 
Competitor, and a Perſon whoſe Power would have 

oved fatal to Rome if it had not been counterbalanced 
by the Authority of a true Patriot. He courageouſlly 
ppoſed Cæſar in the Queſtion about Catiline; he expoſed 
"Reel to the moſt imminent danger when he oppoſed 
the Decree of Metellus for recalling Pompey; and yet when 
He had quaſhed Merellus, and in Him all the Intereſt and 
Power of Pompey, he gave ſtill a ſtronger Inftance of his 
Prudence when he hindered the Senate from — 
the ſame Metellus with Infamy, and a depoſing hi 
which Proceeding would have irritated Pompey to the 
lat Degree, and forced him upon Extremities. 

The ſame Spirit put him upon ſtanding for the Præ- 
torſhip, on purpoſe to countermine Craſſus and Pompey, 
who were named Conſuls. With the ſame Courage and 
Reſolution he oppoſed the Decree of Trebonius, and tho 
he was dragged from the Tribunal by a Lictor he per- 
fifted in declaiming againſt the Decree, and when they 
Had got it paſſed by Force, and the People enraged at it | 
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Statues he hindered it, and with great Prudence pre- 
vented the Diſturbances and Tumults ft that would have 
enſued, 

The Act he got paſſed in Senate, that in caſe no one 
appeared to accuſe Thoſe who ſhould be named to Offices, 
They Themſelves ſhould appear and deliver in an Ac- 
count of the Means they had uſed to obtain them, was 4 
ſtroke no leſs bold than neceſſary to give a mortal Blow 
to that pernicious practice of Corruption. 
© He gave an equal Inſtance of his Prudence at that 


time, when the Factions of Scipio, Hypſeus, and Milo 


threatned a Civil War, and there were three Parties in 
the Forum ready to co me to Blows ; he propoſed curing 
a great Evil with a Leſs, and preventing till a Greater 3 
His Advice was for committing every thing to V 

and declaring Him ſole Conſul. The Council he r- 
wards gave Pompey, who was for eſtabliſhing Penalties 
by a new Law againſt Such as had attained their Offices 
by Bribery and Corruption, was no leſs an Argument of 
his great Prudence, and Judgment. He convinced him 
that it would be a great Piece of Injuſtice to raiſe up new 
Laws to puniſh old Tranſgreflions, and create Forfeitures 
to a Law that had never been violated, 

It may be ſaid that he did not act like a good Stateſ- 
man when he refuſed Pompey's Alliance, and ſo forced 
him upon One with Cæſar, which proved the Overthrow 
of the Commonwealth. But befides that Cato could not 
foreſee that Alliance, he followed in that Refuſal his 
own Maxim ; which was, that no true Patriot ought to 
receive into his Family a Perſon of ambitious Deſigns, 
who will not ſeele his Alliance but for the fake of his 
Authority, which he will make uſe of to the Ruin of 
his Country, 

A State is concerned in nothing more nearly than in 
a punctual Adminiſtration of its Revenues, wherein Cats 
rendered to his Country three moſt important Services 
when he was Quzſtor. 

In the firſt Place he exacted with the utmoſt rigour 


| whatever was due from private Perſons to the — 
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and at the ſame time cauſed a punRual Payment to be 
made of all the publick Debts; by which Proceeding he | 
put a Stop to a moſt flagrant Abuſe that had crept in by 
the Connivance, or too injudicious Compliance of former 
Quazttors, There were ſeveral unwarrantable Orders 
obtained by Favour, and to be paid without Inquiry. 
Cato cauſed them All to be laid before him, cancelled 
them, and ſo brolce the Neck of ſuch 0 
Practices. 

In the ſecond place he proſecuted the Officers who | 
ha been employed by Sylla in the Execution of his 
Proſcriptions, and when he had forced them to reſund 
the immenſe Sums they had gained in that execrable 
Service, he had them condemned, and executed as ſo 
many Aſſaſſines and Murderers. 

The Third and moſt conſiderable Service of all, was 
bis putting a ſtop to Grants unneceſſary, or undeſerved, 
There can be no greater diſorder in a State than when its 
Treaſure is made a Prey to Favour, inſtead of a Recom- 
pence: for Service. This is the Fountain of two Evils 
equally pernicious, +. The Wealth of the State is, waſted 
by giving where it does not receive, and true Merit ſee- 
ing itſelf neglected and repulſed, languiſheth, and at lat 
periſheth for want of Nouriſhment, whilſt no Man 
cares to exert himſelf in the Service of his Country, for 
which he is never regarded, but on the contrary finds 
the Undeſerving and Unprofitable reap the Rewards due 
to that Service, The very Bees preach a wholſom 
Doctrine on this Head to the Stateſman, and Politician z 
They drive from their Hives the Prones who live upon 
their Stock, without contributing to it by a proportiona- 
ble hare of Labour and. Induſtry. Cato made it appear in 
his younger days that a State might grow wealthy with - 
out committing the leaſt Injuſtioe, and that Order and 
Regularity would ſuffice to enrich it. 

Pbocion has nothing of this kind to come into the 
Compariſon, tho? the Finances were not. under a better 
ge at nn * were at *. but were 


of 
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| . Gate on: Occaſions altogether as unneceſfary, and . 


| of the State, but extended his Care even to the hy * 


| Greece on thoſe Occaſions, and made it appear that ne- 


af Lucullus and Pompey. 

ner in which he receives him without ſo much as 
riſing from his Seat, and treating him as a private Per- 
at the ſame time he gave the King ſtrong Marks, of bis 


after wards convinced by Wo Naepuνe and Treatment 
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able to the Government. 


IE did not think it enough to regulate the Revenuct 


of private Perſons, by moderating the exorbitant 
pences, which Luxury and an indifereet Emulation 
introduced in the Shews exhibited to the People by the | 
Adiles. He introduced the Simplicity obſerved in 


was more ridiculous than to be profuſe, in Matters 
of no Moment or Conſequence, and make 2 publick Di 
verſion the Ruin of Families, 

Among the Political Actions of Cato may be reckon- 
ed That which he performed at his finft Entrance into 
the Werld, when —— no better than a Tribune of tha 
Soldiers he made uſe of a Leave, of Abſence, not 2 
e look 2 his own Affairs, * it was cuſtomary 

thers, on ſuch Occafions, to trav 
purpoſe to bring home with him if ble Oh 2 
ber Athenodorus, celebrated for his great Wiſdom, and 

having withſtood, and rejected the moſt advany 
tageous Offers made him by great Cammanders, 
and even Sovereign Princes, who, were. All ſtriving 


who ſhould get him. Le ſucceeded, and enriched his 9 


Country with the preſence of that Perſon at a ny” 
when ſhe ſtood in greatefk need. of him; and was 

proud, of his Suceeſs, that be thought it a Piece of Ser+ 
vice more profitable. to the State than all the TP | 


In bis Behaviour to King Pto!emy at Rhodes, when he 
obliged him to Pay him the firſt Viſie, tha ſtiff many 
ſon, be nicely maintained tha Roman Dignity, and yet 


e and Friendſhip for him, in the ſage Remone 
laid before bim, of which, that Prince was 


Ja mart mw at Rome, 
| Cate, 
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Cato maintained the Majefty of the Empire ſtill to a 
higher Degree, in the Audience he ſreceived from King 
Fuba in Africa. That Prince, puffed up with Pride 
and Arrogance, which made him look on the Proconſuls 
of Rome as no better than ſo many Lieutenants, had or- 
dered His Chair to be placed between Thoſe of Cato and 


Scipio, Cato could not bear with ſuch Contempt and 


Preſumption, but removed his own Chair, and placed it 
on the other fide of Scipio s, whom by that means he 
Teated in the Middle, paying the firſt Honour to the Ro- 


wan Proconſul, tho* his Enemy; an Action of ſo much 


_ Greatneſs, Courage, and Virtue, that it never can be too 
much extolled, _ 3 ee 
Humanity is a Virtue fo eſſential to Man, that one 
| reaſeth to be a Man when he is without it, it being the 
Baſis and Foundation of all other Virtues. © Phocion with 
all that Severity which made him inflexible whenever the 
State was concerned, was notwithſtanding ſo gentle and 
compaſſionate in his Nature that even his Enemies found 
him ready to aſſiſt them on all proper Occaſions. Cato 
was poſſeſſed of that Virtue to as eminent a Degree as 
Pbocion, and like Him made it evident that he was no 
where terrible and intractable, but in the Aſſemblies of 
the People, and in the Senate, where the State was con- 
cerned, This Perſon who was Auſterity itſelf,- even 
He who had been brought up in a School where Compaſ- 
fion was condemned as a Weakneſs, was notwithſtand- 


ing the moſt compaſſionate Man breathing. It was That 


which induced him to quit Sicily, rather than expoſe the 
Country to an unavoidable Ruin by making it the Seat 
of War. He obtained that Order, upon- the breaking 
- wut of the Civil War, that no City ſhould be ſacked that 
was in Subjection to the Romans, and that no Roman 


ſhould be ſlain but in Battle. After Cæſar's Overthrow 


at Dyrrbachium, he is mortifi& in the very Embraces of 

Victory, and weeps at the fight of ſo many Romans who 

fell in the Action. After the Battle of Pharſalia, when 

Pompey's Son was for arreſting and puniſhing all Thoſe 

who were withdrawing themſelves, and was — 
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3 Vith Cicero Himſelf, Cato ſoftened him, and faved Cicers*s 
. Life, and the Lives of all the reſt. Scipio, in Complaiſance 
Is to Juba, propoſed to Murder all the Inhabitants of 

. Utica, Men, Women, and Children, and raze the City; 
bs He oppoſed ſuch an Act of Barbarity, and prevented it, 
nd The Night before bis Death he conferred with Lucius 
it | Ceſar, and inſtructed him in what manner he was to ad- 


* dreſs himſelf to Cæſar. He who was reſolved upon his 
own Death, was concerned for the Safety of Others, 
* and taught them what they were to ſay and do, to 
pacify their Enemy, and obtain a Pardon. . 
Cato is likewiſe to be preferred to Phocion on the ſcore 
of Penetration and Forefight. It may be faid of him 
that he did not penetrate into the Womb of Futurity 
with the Faculties of a Man, but with the Preſcience 
of a God explored and revealed it. He foretold to the 
Romans all the Calamities, which the Friendſhip be- 
tween Ceſar and Pompey would unavoidably bring upon 
them. and Pompey had no ſooner obtained Y2- 
F#nius to be elected Prætor, but he warned them of the 
Miſeries in which the City was to be plunged, As 
foon as the Decree paſſed for continuing to Ceſar his 
Troops and Provinces, he threatned Pompey with the 
Cloud that was gathering, which was to fall both upon 
Him, and the State. He diſcovered: to the Romans all 
the Views and Deſigns of Cæſar ſo clearly as if he had 
been of his Privy-Council ; he ſhewed them what he 
was driving at, and that they had nothing to fear but 
Ceſar. He foreſaw Scipio's Diſaſter, and the unfortu- 
nate End of the War in Africa, and foretold it. 
_ Cato profeſſed a ſevere inflexible Juſtice, that was 
never to be mollified either by Favour or Affection; 
That which Phocion obſerved was more humane and 
gentle. And yet this very auſtere and-inflexible Roman, 
the declared Enemy of Such as bought Suffrages in or- 
der to carry their Hlections, raiſed a ſharp Proſecution 
againſt Mirena, for having got himſelf declared Conſut 
by-dint of Money, but ſpared the other Conſul Silam 
| this? he was full as guilty as his Collegue, only — 
Vor. VI. C C he 
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be was his Brother-in-law. Pbocion, tho?” lefs ſevere, 
was more juſt when he refuſed to ſtand by his Son - in 
law Charicles, who was called to account for the Money 
| he had received of Harpalus, and returned him this fins 
"Anſwer 3 I is true I have made thee my Con- in- lav, but 
it it only in things juſt and honourable, And whatis 
more, hen Cato, who acted with ſo much Partiality 
in reſpect to Silanus, ſaw Pompey ſometimes Nlacken his 
Hand in favour of his Friends 4 Relations accuſed of 
the ſame Crimes, be ſeverely reprimanded him for it, 
He could not pardon That in Pompey which he had al- 


lowed in Himſelf. In ſuch outrageous Virtues Humour 


often gets the upper Hand, and infinuates itſelf under 
yo Mask of Reaſon and Equity. 1355 

An impartial diſintereſted Mind is abſolutely * 
in a Stateſmen, without which all other Qualities are 
generally unprofitable, and ſomeiimes even pernicious. 
At firſt fight Phocion and Cato ſeem pretty equal as to 


this Article. Pbocion refuſed a hundred Talents ſent 


bim by Alexander, and a Town which he would have 
preſented him. He rejected with the like Magnanimity 
the ſeven hundred Talents offered him by Harpalus, and 
a very conſiderable Sum from Menyllus, Cato turned 
an Eftate that had been left him into ready Money, 
which he lent to his Friends, as they wanted it, with- 
out Intereſt 3 nay he often mortgaged his own Farms 
and Slaves to ſerve Them, and returned the rich * 
ſents ſent him by Deiotarus to gain his Favoùbr. 
It may be ſaid that the infinite Difference that wan 
between the Offers made to the One ind the, Other, 
creates the ſame Difference in the Virtue of the One 
and the Other in the Refuſal, and that in this Reſpect 
Phocion has infinitely..the Advantage; but in my Opi- 
nion that is not the Point we are to judge upon. Cate 
would have been Proof as well as Phocion againſt all the 
Wealth in the Univerſe; beſides, He that gives may be 
faid to do more than He who refuſeth to receive. The 


Difference of their Fortune only is what gives Phecion's 
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Phocion with Cato. 
makes himſelf a flave to Gold, of which he has no 
med, is a Monfter 5 and the poor Man, who can bear 
with Patiencs and Conftancy the galling load ef Ne- 


303 


ceflity, always importunate and imperious, has ſome- 


in him that is divine, The extreme Poverty 


herein Pbocian died, after having been ſo often Cap- 


tin-Getteral of the Athenians, is a glorious Illuſtration 
of his Self. denial. | | 


A Simplicity of Life was equally conſpicuous in them 
Both. But That of Pbocion was not ſo extraordinary 


for the Age and City wherein he lived, which affordec 
many illuſtrious Examples of that Kind, as was That 
of Cato, who lived at a Time, and in a City where 
Luxury was exalted to its higheſt Pitch. It muſt be 
faid to the Diſadvantage of the Latter, that ſuffering 


Eis Auſterity to create in him a Contempt and Diftike - 
of the eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms, to appear in publick bare- 


footed, and without his Robe, and fit in that Condi- 
tion to hear Cauſes in open Court, he was very juſtly 
zeproached with having undervalued and diſgraced the 
Dignity of Prætor by ſuch Indecencies, His Principle 
of running counter to the common Practice of Man- 


-kind, and to bluſh only at things that were truly and 


in their own Nature ſhameful, at the ſame time looking 
with Contempt on Thoſe that were only ſo in Opinion, 
enght. to have been - reſtrained within its due Bounds, 


| Our Ways indeed ought to be contrary to Thoſe of the 


Vicious, and fuch as are really to be condemned; but 


whatever has been eftabliſhed by general Conſent, and 


the conſtant Practice of Mankind, is not to be treated 
2 a vain» Opinion, but a Part of Decency, which no 


Man can break thorough, eſpecially if he be in a pub- 


lick Station, without opening a Door to 

than which nothing can be more ſhameful. y 
Marriage is a Circumſtance ſo eſſential, as to be of 

itfelf able to poiſon the moſt happy, and exhilerate the 
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moſt unfortunate State of Life, Phocion and Cato were 
-Both twice married, but with very different Succeſs. 
We know nothing of Phoczon's firſt Wife, which is not 
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at all to her Difreputation, » His ſecond uns a Pattern 
of Virtue, Modeſty, and. Simplicity. She received in 
the crowded Theatre the publick Acclamations and Ap- 

uſe of the Atbenians; whereas Cate's firſt Wife diſ- 

ured him with the Life ſhe led, and He Himſelf 
{ diſhonoured the ſecond in parting with her, and marry- 
ing her to Hortenſivs, It is certain that this Complai- 
| —— would have been more pardonable in Pbacion, who 
lived in a City where a grave Legiſlator had propoſed in- 
troducing ſuch Marriages, how indecent ſoever they 
appeared, and for eſtabliſhing them by lawful Autho- 
rity. 

- If Phocion had better luck than Cato in his Wives, 
Cato was more fortunate in his Children. Phocron's 
Son, notwithſtanding the great Care his Father had 
been at to have him educated in Sparta in all the Rigour 

of the Lacedemonian Diſcipline, on purpoſe to correct 
in him his Propenſity to Luxury and Pleaſure, lived and 
died a Debauchee; whereas Cato's Son, tho“ he was at 
firſt indeed in ill Reputation for his Attachment to the 
Ladies, he made an Atonement for that Wealcneſs by 
the Bravery of his Death. He was killed at the Battle 
of Pbilippi, after having given ſuch prodigious: Proofs 
of his Valour, as were admired even by the Enemy. 
And his Daughter Porcia came not behind her Father 
either in Wiſdom, Temperance, or Magnanimity. - 

To finiſh the Compariſon of theſe twp. great Men 
there remains but one Circumſtance more to be conſi- 
dered, and That is their Death; Phocion fell a Sacri- 


1 fice to the Injuſtice of his Fellow-CitiZens. It is true 


he had given them ſome Colour for what they did, by 
the Fault he committed in not arreſting Nicanor. But 
That, if it was a Fault, was not only pardonable but 
glorious, It is not to be doftbted, but if he had known 
what Nicanor defigned he would have preferred the Pre- 


ſervation of his Country to the Intereft and Safety of | 


| is Friend, but he was ignorant of it; and to betray 
and ſurrender a Friend, in whom one has an entire Con- 5 


Wand. Bat all This was nothing 
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violent and terrible that a Man of Honour 


£4 works chooſe rather to die than be guilty of it. C 


choſe rather to kill himſelf than outlive his own Li- 
berty, and That of his Country, and was the only Man 
who by a generous Death triumphed over his 

who at the mn COINS 


_ Mankind. 


5 What followed upon the Death of Phocion was 
honourable than what enſued upon That of Cato. 

Indeed and univerſal were the Applauſes given him. Al 
the People of Urica with a general Voice called him 
their Benefactor, their Saviour, the only Free Man, 
the only Invincible, Their dread of Ceſar Himſelff, 
who was then at their Gates, could not abate in them 
the ReſpeR and Veneration they had for him. They 
made him an honourable Funeral, and on the Sea- ide 
erected to his Memory a Statue with a Sword in its 

comparable to the 

Slory that attended the Death of Phocron, A Lady of 


Megara raiſed up to him an honorary Sepulcher, and 
earried his Bones home with her, and depoſited them 


under her Fire-hearth. The Athenians, made wiſe _ 
their Calamities, ſoon 


repented of their Folly, an 
Wickedneſs; they lamented when it was too late what 
© watchful Mavgiftrate, what an upright Guardian of 
"Temperance and Juſtice they had put to Death, and 
ung with Remorſe conducted his Aſhes back to Athens, 
interred chem honourably at the publick Expence, raiſed 
to him a Statue in Braſs, and put to Death his Accu- 
ſers. Thus Pbhocion, after dying like Socrates, the 
wiſeſt of Men, he was like him revenged, 

The Care both the One and the Other took of their 
Friends, when they were in the very Jaws of Death, 
ought not to be forgotten. Phocion condemns Himſelf 
on purpoſe to mollify his es, and tries every thing 
for — mie of i Ing who Da acaied 
with him. It was with the utmoſt ReluQtancy that he 
granted Nicecles the Favour he had ſo earneſtly inſiſted 
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305 The Compariſon of, R. 
that melancholy. Conceſſion coſt him. Neither wah | © 
Cato wanting in any thing for the Preſervation of his 
Friends; he-prefſed them to provide for their .] n 
Safety; furniſhed them with every thing neceſſary 3 
goes Himſelf to the Key to ſee them embark ; expreſ- 
ſſeth the utmoſt Concern for them; ſends ſeveral times 
to enquire after them, and when he was told that the 
Weather was ftormy he fetched à deep Sigh at the 
Thoughts of the Danger they might be in. At laſt 
when he was. ſure they were all embarked he killed 
Himſelf. Men truly Great and Good extend the Offices 
of Friendſhip beyond Death itſelf, and forget their own 
Safety whilſt they are intent upon the Preſervation of 
their Friends. The Orders Both of them left their 
Sons at their Death are much to their Honour, conſi- 
dered either as Stateſmen or Philoſophers, Phociow 
commanded His Son never to think of revenging him- 
ſelf upon the Athenians, but to forget their Injuſtice to 
Him, and Cato warned His againſt meddling in Aﬀairs 
| relating to the Government. 4 e e e 
＋ To conclude, and give in a few Words a general Idea 
both of the One and the Other, it is ſufficient to ſay 
that Phocion fell, and drew on his Country innumerable 
Calamities by following too tiff his own Opiniop, and 
not diſtruſting a Friend, whom he thought to 
For her Intereſt; whereas Scipio, Pompey, and Rome it- 
ſelf were loft for want of following the Advice of Cato, 


This makes much for his Honour, and gives him as 
mall Advantage over Phocion, 24 ar 
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